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POMPANY NOTES AND SECURITY 


Distributing the Load 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S enforced rest has drawn the 
sympathy and concern of the Western world. That is the 
measure both of what he has done before and of the dominating 

position among ‘statesmen that is his now more than ever before. Of 
no other man can it be so genuinely said that the wishes for his 
complete recovery are universal and heartfelt. And this has a corollary. 
Of no other man is it so important to consider how the gap may be 
filled if he should prove unable, at 78, to resume the carrying of far 
more than an ordinary Prime Minister’s burden, which he has done 
at sO many times in the past and has been doing particularly since 
Mr Eden fell ill in April. 

In this light, the arrangements that have been made for the conduct 
of government during the Prime Minister’s rest are unsatisfactory. 
Lord Salisbury, who is now acting Foreign Secretary, is outstanding 
in experience and ability, but no man whose rank is temporary and 
acting can carry quite the authority in diplomacy that these times 
require ; nor can his decisions be as quick and precise as those of a 
man confident of his party’s willingness to follow his leadership. For 
a month these things may not matter, or they may be severely damag- 
ing ; no one can tell. The arrangement for home affairs is also-risky. 
The burden of cabinet chairmanship and general responsibility now 
falls on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the minister who above all 
others is already fully occupied not merely with departmental duties 
in the ordinary sense but with the general oversight of economic policy. 

No doubt Mr Butler and the existing ministers can manage well 
piety with reasonable luck and against a not very forceful Opposi- 

nm, during the remaining three of four weeks before the parliamen- 

tars recess. But it is rash to rely on quiet times. Any setback would 
quickly expose the Government’s limitations, particularly in the House 
of Commons. ‘There Mr Crookshank is the only minister without 
heavy departmental duties. He is able and amiable, but he lacks the 
authority proper to the Leader of the House of Commons when the 
Prime Minister is absent. For all the abilities that some Conservative 
ministers have shown, and despite the Government’s access of confi- 
dence in recent months, the lack of a clear guiding hand on‘ domestic 
policy is still apparent ; it has, indeed, been more noticeable since the 
Prime Minister became so immersed in foreign affairs. This is not a 
problem merely while Parliament is sitting. Between now and October 
the Government has to prepare a new policy: either a set of measures 
to put before the next session of Parliament, or a programme on which 
to appeal to the country for a new mandate. The issues involved— 
such things as rent control and agricultural policy—are complex, and 
the programme will not be balanced and.decisive unless all the Govern- 
ment’s resources for general policymaking are fully mobilised for the 
task. 

At the best, that will be difficult. Even if the Prime Minister is 
restored to his full energy by one month’s rest, he will no doubt again 
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concern himself chiefly with foreign policy. Mr Eden’s 
return cannot be earlier than the autumn ; and he will 
then be handicapped by having missed six months of 
great diplomatic movement. To leave things to an 
acting Foreign Secretary in the meantime would be to 
waste, both now and at the handing-back to Mr Eden 
in the autumn, those intangible results of personal 
contact by which the Prime Minister rightly sets so 


much store.. Such repeated changes in the active con- 


trol of foreign policy could hardly fail to weaken British 
influence. 

There are, therefore, serious weaknesses in the 
present’ arrangemept even on the most optimistic 
assumptions about the recovery of both Sir Winston 
and Mr Eden. And while everyone wants to make those 
assumptions, to rely completely on both would be an 
unjustified risk. Harsh though it may sound, the pain- 
ful precedent of Mr Bevin makes it necessary to point 
out the importance of organising the Cabinet according 
to actualities, not according to prospects however hope- 
ful and well founded. It is also worth remembering 
that last year was the first since the war without 
a major crisis, diplomatic or economic, in the August- 
September period. The Government as it is at present 
constituted is in no shape to weather the sort of storms 
that shook its predecessor with such distressing 
regularity. 

* 


The best way of guarding a little against these diffi- 
culties and dangers seems clear. It is, indeed, to do 
now what could with advantage have been done before 
ill health complicated matters. It is to appoint a new 
Foreign Secretary, not an acting one, in order that Mr 
Eden, when he returns, may be Leader of the House of 
Commons and deputy Prime Minister in fact as well 
as in name. This arrangement could be made now 
because it would be appropriate whether or not Mr 
Eden returns in full vigour. The relief to the heavy 
burdens on the Prime Minister would be valuable how- 
ever good the health of both men. The need for some 
devolution of authority in home affairs was apparent a 
year ago. Since then, the Prime Minister’s own pre- 
occupation with foreign affairs has increased, while the 
difficulties on home policy could easily recur. The 
spheres of Mr Eden’s responsibility would have, indeed, 
to be clearly defined, so that Sir Winston and he and 
the Chancellor all knew where they were. But it is 
easy to see spheres that need filling. For example, the 
present row about schools is a useful reminder that, 
with Mr Butler absorbed by economic affairs, the 
Government lacks anyone who can look at the social 
services in broad perspective. 

At the Foreign Office, four senior ministers are 
possible successors to Mr Eden: Lord Salisbury, Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, Sir Walter Monckton and Mr 
Macmillan. Of these, Lord Salisbury is undoubtedly 
best qualified by knowledge, experience and ability in 
foreign affairs. The right course for the Prime Minister 
would be the easy one of appointing him to the post 
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in which he is now acting. That would, admittedly, 
encounter criticism: Lord Salisbury’s pronouncement: 
on Abadan and on China were too vigorous for Labour. 
and he a peer. The Foreign Secretaryship is perhaps 
the one office where the Opposition’s feelings 
deserve a Prime Méinister’s consideration ; and. 
other things being equal, it is obviously better 
for the Foreign Secretary to be in the House 
of Commons. In this case, other things are 
definitely not equal. Moreover, the main disadvantage 
of Lord Salisbury’s peerage is offset by the competence 
of both Sir Winston and Mr Eden to speak in the main 
debates on foreign policy, while Mr Selwyn Lloyd is 
well equipped to handle ordinary Foreign Office 
business in the House of Commons. It is egalitarian 
topsy-turvydom run mad if a man is to be barred from 
all the most important offices of state, irrespective of 
his merit, solely because peers are not allowed to be 
elected to the Commons. The Foreign Secretary is 
so heavily occupied with his department that his 
attendance in Parliament must in any event be 
irregular. Everyone agrees that the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot be peers, 
but there is no need to extend the rule to the Foreign 
Secretary, particularly when spokesmanship on foreign 
affairs can be so well provided by others in the House 
of Commons. 

The appointment of Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Secretary would end much uncertainty abroad and give 
him the authority to redevelop foreign policy with, no 
doubt, the Prime Minister’s guidance. It would, of 
course, go only a little way to meet the problems that 
will arise if the ill health of either Sir Winston or Mr 
Eden is more prolonged than their doctors hope. But 
it is an important permanent step that can advan- 
tageously be taken at once, without waiting for firmer 
medical reports. Indeed, whether the choice is Lord 
Salisbury or another, the appointment of a new Foreign 
Secretary should not be delayed. The Government 
would then stand ready to deal promptly with whatever 
issues the next few months may bring ; the dislocation 
in foreign affairs would be kept to a minimum. The 
translation of Mr Eden to home affairs would also fit 
into a beneficial pattern, whether his recovery is fast 
or slow. All being well, he could by the autumn relieve 
the Prime Minister of much irksome business and, with 
his high prestige in the country, give a fresh and 
authoritative leadership to his party in Parliament. 

For the rest, there are many less urgent ministerial 
changes that could well follow as soon as the Prime 
Minister is strong enough to deal with them. He can 
act in the knowledge that, considerations of health 
apart, questioning of his own position as leader of the 
Conservative party is now more remote than at any 


time since 1945. But this enforced rest indicates 


clearly on what conditions—husbanding his resources 
for the things he does supremely well—Sir Winston 


can go on leading in his ninth decade ; to fit the dis- 


position of his lieutenants to those conditions is the 
first act of leadership. 
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‘Lessons from Mr Rhee 


contriving the escape of North Korean prisoners, . 


Presitent Syngman Rhee undoubtedly violated his 
own given pledge that placed the South Korean army 
under the United Nations Command. But that pledge 
was given only for the duration of the fighting in Korea. 
If. after an armistice, Mr Rhee were to withdraw his 
forces from the Command or otherwise disrupt the 
process of settlement, what precisely would he be 
violating ? 

Whatever else Mr Rhee may achieve—or destroy— 
by his present course of action, he has at least placed 
squarely before the world an isstie on which the whole 
future of the present experiment in collective security 
may depend, but which has hitherto been completely 
ignored. The issue is this. When a dozen nations or 
more unite to carry out their freely accepted task of 
rescuing a small couutry from aggression, what 
obligations does this action impose on the rescued ? In 
particular, have the rescuers any redress if the small 
country in turn disturbs the peace ? 

It may be objected that the problem is not wholly 
new. History can show many examples of the 
embarrassment that a brash protégé can cause to the 
powers that had supported or even created it—from 
the time, over two thousand years ago, when an obsciire 
oriental client of Rome goaded Mithradates into an 
onslaught that rocked the civilised world, to Poland’s 
unexpected occupation of Vilna in 1920. But the 
development both of international organisation and of 
international attitudes has brought about a basic 
change. In the nineteenth century, Napoleon III could, 
and did, instantly withdraw his support from his 
Italian protégés when they looked like drawing France 
too deeply into their quarrel with Austria. Tsarist 
Russia could inflate and deflate Bulgaria like a balloon 
to suit the needs of the moment. But today the world 
has come to accépt, generally speaking, the thesis that 
aggression should be opposed from the moment it 
begins. The modern feeling that there is an inter- 
national duty to aid the victim of any aggression has 
been roughly codified, first in the Covenant of the 
League and then in the UN Charter, and has found 
effective expression for the first time in Korea. 

In theory, this is not a one-sided assumption of 
responsibility. If other things were equal, the UN 
Charter would amount to a pledge of “ all for one and 
one for all” ; it would be an insurance scheme whose 
benefits to a particularly hard-hit victim would be offset 
by his regular contributions to it. But other things are 
not equal. In the first place, a clear distinction is 
becoming visible between those nations that are not 
prepared to shoulder even a corner of the burden of 
joint resistance, amd those that are expected to take 
up this burden as a matter of course. The non- 
Communist great powers: in particular are commonly 





regarded as bound, on the one hand, to shed their blood 
in the defence of any invaded country, however remote, 
on the other to bow to the criticisms of nations that 
prudently stand aside from the struggle. The frictions 
created by this atmosphere are real ones, and it is from 
them that originate such proposals as those lately made 
by Senator Taft. 


* 


The second discrepancy, however, is more immedi- 
ately relevant. When America and its allies mustered 
under the banner of the United Nations to help defend 
South Korea, they did not take the opportunity of bind- 
ing that small republic to accept and execute UN 
decisions thenceforward. In the bad old days of naked 
power politics, it was normal for a great nation to name, 
in advance, a stiff price for its aid to a weaker neighbour. 
(The custom is still observed by Soviet Russia.) But 
the founders of the United Nations abhorred any such’ 
thoughts. They sought to establish the principle that 
any victim of aggression should be defended without 
fee, arguing that its defence was in fact an interest 
of all nations. In so doing, however, they wholly 
neglected the.need to impose on the assisted country 
any restraints that might ease the labours of its rescuers. 

Action such as that threatened by President Rhee 
was, indeed, never faintly conceived at San Francisco 
in 1945, or in earlier debates on the creation of world 
institutions for the defence of peace. It was taken for 
granted that the maiden, once rescued from the dragon, 
would kiss the knight’s feet and follow him home 
quietly. So the UN Charter, while emphasising the 
moral and constitutional duty of member states to unite 
for the defence of any invaded country, lays no corre- 
sponding obligations on the victim. 

Yet the difficulty might well have been foreseen. 
After all, Mr Rhee is not a unique human specimen. 
On the contrary, he is almost purely typical of one of 
the most widespread of modern political phenomena— 
nationalism so intense as to pass all the boundaries of 
reason. This febrile emotion is not only common to 
most of the many small, newly sovereign nations of 
the contemporary world ; it is also to be found in the 
most ancient of states and in every continent. In the 
international forum, it has expressed itself repeatedly 
in two contradictory forms. On the one hand, it is 
claimed that organisations such as Uno must secure 
for the smaller nations the rights which they regard as 
naturally and inalienably theirs ; on the other, the same 
nations assert an equally absolute right to reject the 
rulings of international tribunals. An analysis of the 
records of the UN Assembly and the International 
Court—both bodies on which the smaller nations are 
in a majority—shows that the non-Communist great 
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powers have accepted unwelcome decisions by these 
organs far more rapidly than have the smaller nations 
concerned. One has only to think of Persia and Israel. 

The belief persists, however, that the great powers 
are the worst offenders against international morality 
and the gravest threat to peace. Mr Rhee may, there- 
fore, have done the world some service by revealing 
how this belief over-simplifies the truth. It is to be 
hoped that his actions will be well pondered by other 
governments, not least in Asia ; for the South Korean 
president has, in fact, merely carried to their illogical 
extreme the doctrines which many other small! nations 
practise less blatantly. Will those nations now come 


Italy and 


‘7 is just as well that there is a lull in the cold war 
- at this moment. With Britain in the temporary 
charge of an acting Prime Minister and an acting 
Foreign Secretary, with France barely through its worst 
parliamentary crisis since the war, with Dr Adenauer 


approaching a critical general election in the autumn, 


and with Signor De Gasperi at the end of his most 
effective period of government, this is hardly a promis- 
ing time for high decision. When President Eisenhower 
surveys the scene from across the Atlantic the ranks of 
his allies in Western Europe must indeed appear in 
unusual disarray. 

A pause between major decisions, however, is a good 
moment for stocktaking, and it is in Italy that some of 
the freshest and most useful lessons may be drawn from 
recent events. For the Italian general elections of 1953 
came so close to being a disaster that they can be ignored 
only at peril to the western cause. The narrowness of 
the margin in Italy between the present uncertainties 
and the situation that would have developed if the 
Centre had dropped still more votes has certainly not 
been generally appreciated. The reason is partly that, 
since no one expected the Communists and their allies 
actually to win and since the extreme Right did not 
in fact make as many gains as the gloomier prophets 
had foretold, the results have not been entirely unex- 
pected or unwelcome. Yet, in fact, the friends of the 
West in Italy had a close shave and, if worse is not 
to follow in the future, the causes should be understood. 
Why did Signor De Gasperi’s government so narrowly 
escape disaster ? Why, when Italy is relatively more 
prosperous than it has ever been, did a record number 
of people vote Communist ? Why has the comparative 
success of political democracy led to a greater vote 
against it, on Left and Right, than any since the war ? 
These are very disturbing questions. For on the 
answers to them must depend the validity of the more 
comfortable assumptions with which the West as a 
whole has been meeting the Communist chalienge. 

Some of the explanations spring from factors internal 
to Italy; others depend directly on the impact of 
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to recognise, in the fiery irresponsibility of Mr Rhee, 
a sharpened reflection of their own image ? Some of 
them are now among his strongest critics. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect that they will learn from him the 
lesson that small nations have as full a share of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of world order as have the 
great powers. But if they do not, they will continue 
to endanger the success of the whole contemporary 
experiment in the strengthening of world order, an 
enterprise to which some of them owe their very exist- 
ence. If it collapses, the great powers will not be the 
only ones to blame. That is the real lesson that should 
be learnt from Mr Rhee. 


its Allies 


external affairs. In the domestic field, the government 
had to combat four special mental attitudes, and it lost 
ground -because it failed to do so with full success. 
There was the natural swing against any administration 
which had been in office for five years. There was 
disgust at the attempt to “ rig the elections ” by means 
of the new electoral law. There was a lack of any 
real sense of urgency in the campaign against Com- 
munism. And there was the fact that the government’s 
own policies had created a feeling of political relaxation 
and economic well-being such as Italians had not known 
for at least a generation. The swing against the govern- 
ment and the feeling of well-being are in a sense 
mutually contradictory, yet both had their effect. The 
disgust at the new electoral law sprang in part from the 
failure to recognise the surprising strength of the Com- 
munists ; when it came to the poll, they and the Left- 
wing Socialists under Signor Nenni gained an extra 
14 million votes. 


* 


These gains were surprising in view of Italy’s relative 
prosperity. It is true that no country can really be 
called prosperous when it has a hard core of two million 
unemployed, when its natural resources are too limited 
to raise its standard of living without the investment 
of capital on a scale which Italy is a very long way from 
being able to afford, and when there still exists an 


_ industrial psychology traditionally based on high prices 


and a small market. But by the standards of its own 
recent past Italy is undoubtedly prosperous. Real 
wages are higher than they have ever been, both internal 
and external trade is flowing at a comparatively high 
level, and progress on the programmes of land reform 
and development in the south is such as to put the 
whole much-vaunted Fascist era in the shade. 

The Communists’ electoral gains in these circum- 
stances have been widely interpreted as a serious defeat 
for American policy. If that policy is regarded as con- 
sisting entirely of supplying economic aid without 
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regard to the political, moral and social facts of a 
nation’s life, that is a correct enough interpretation. 
But there is,,or there should be, more in the West’s 
policy of mutual aid than mere calculations of political 
and military gain; it would in any case be unfair to 
say that America has done no more than apply economic 
aid in a spirit of cynicism and it would be a mistake to 
assume that, since Communism feeds on misery, simply 
to remove misery is to banish Communism. As the 
Italian election results once more prove, Moscow has 
many other strings to its bow besides economic dis- 
content, and to ignore this fact is seriously to uncer- 
rate the adversary. Obviously the Communist appeal 
is potentially stronger when people are hungry, cold 
and desperate ; but to make them better off is only 
a first —though necessary—step. Indeed, it should be 
remembered what would have happened in Italy if 
there had been no such thing as Marshall Aid. Rome 
would probably be in Malenkov’s hands today. The 
rise in real wages, the liberalisation of trade, the begin- 
nings of a changing mentality among industrialists, and 
certainly that half of the southern development pro- 
gramme which is financed out of counterpart funds— 
all these are the direct outcome of American help. 


On the other hand, that help has clearly not been 
enough to swing the-country behind a new govern- 
ment of the same type as the old. What else went 
wrong ? Can the rest of the Atlantic community do 
anything to try to see that past mistakes are corrected ? 
Three other factors contributed to the relatively low 
poll. for Signor De Gasperi. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speech on May 11th undoubtedly played its part. By 
suggesting talks with the Russians he gave a boost to 
the idea that the crisis with Communism had passed 
its peak, and that there was, therefore, no longer an 
overriding need to vote against the Italian Communist 
party ; some people even went so far as to feel that 
there was no longer any reason why they should not 
vote for the Communists. Then, there was the unwise 
speech made in Milan by the new American 
ambassador, Mrs Claire Luce. She gave Italians to 
understand that, if they did not vote for the govern- 
ment, the United States would have to reconsider its 
policy of aid to Italy. Naturally this was taken as open 
American interference in the country’s internal politics, 
and was widely exploited by those in the opposition 
who have long been saying that Italyshas become a 
mere American colony. 


Lastly, votes were lost to the Right for reasons of 
frustrated nationalism. ‘The leaders of the neo-Fascist 
and Monarchist parties did all they could to make 
Italians resent the unwillingness of their western allies 
to give them more support over Trieste. And they 
tubbed home the impression that the Italian voice is 
still not heard at the inner councils of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 
quoted time and time again the fact that Italy was not 


even a in Sir Winston Churchill’s far-ranging 
Speech, 


To prove that it is being “ignored,” they . 


5 

These factors cannot be dismissed as of no signifi- 
cance. Put at its lowest, the value of Italy’s contribution 
to the western cause is negative. Until the quarrel with 
Jugoslavia is settled, the Italians can play only a minor 
role in promoting a wider system of co-ordinated 
defence. But it is only necessary to imagine Italy 
on the other side of the iron curtain to see at once how 
vital it is to do everything possible to prevent such a 
thing happening. Although the Italian peninsula lies 
outside the obvious central axis of a military front 
between western and Communist forces in Germany 
and Northern Europe, it does occupy a crucial strategic 
position astride the Mediterranean, as the war against 
Mussolini showed. 

Even to state such possibilities is to throw fresh light 
on the way in which Italy’s place as an integral part 
of the western community is normally taken too much 
for granted. Just as Rome is the place to which millions 
of Europe’s Catholics look for their spiritual guidance 
and leadership, so is Italy the source of too much in 
the European cultural heritage to be written off as 
merely expendable. If it were lost to Communism at 
this or any future stage, the West as a whole would have 
sustained a political, military and ‘psychological blow 
which might well turn the scales in the rest of Europe. 


* 


This truth is all too often ignored. Once it is 
accepted, two of the main lessons of the recent Italian 
elections stand out with greater clarity. They affect the 
very principles on which relations between members 
of the Atlantic community have been built up. No 
policy based merely on the cold-blooded: interchange 
of purely economic and military aid is any longer 
sufficient. While it is far too early to jump to the 
opposite extreme and expect European federation in 
the early future, there is already enough sense of 
common destiny to make a positive sympathy between 
peoples essential to the proper working of the alliance. 
But this closer relationship is impossible if it is based 
on any idea that one country can dictate to another how 
to run its own affairs. The partnership must be as 
equal as it must be free. Admittedly, some western 
states are stronger than others, and all are to some 
extent dependent on the military and industrial strength 
of the United States. But it is just as much the task 
of statesmanship to reconcile these difficulties as to 
build on political realities. In terms of history, 
immense progress. has been made in creating the 
Atlantic community since General Marshall made his 
famous speech at Harvard six years ago. If this progress 
is to be maintained, a country like Italy must be drawn 
even closer into the central web of nations and, what is 
more, it must be made to feel that it wants to be drawn 
in. Otherwise, as the elections have shown, it will slide 
down the slippery slope towards either Left or Right 
extremism. That is something which the West should 
know by now that it cannot afford. 
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What Goes into Coming Out 


HE London season, now drawing to its close, has 
launched a record number of débutantes into 
Society. At the two presentation garden parties in May 
and at Holyrood last week some 1,500 girls in all made 
their curtseys to the Queen—an unusually high number 
because of a preference for coming out in Coronation 
Year. Even in a normal year, however, the number of 
girls seeking to be presented, far from declining, is if 
anything increasing. In one sense this runs counter to 
the general egalitarian trend. But the compass of the 
Court has been widened to include social strata which 
—auniless they could gain entry by means of great wealth 
or achievement—were once far removed from it. . The 
setting of the London season is no longer the town 
houses which were formerly opened up every season 
by members of a more or less closed circle. Entertaining 
is now done in hotels or in houses hired for the occasion; 
and many of the débutantes are living in furnished flats 
rented for a single season. 

In contrast to the large number of women who still 
come to Court, the custom of presentation for men has 
died out. The last levée was held in 1939 and there is 
no sign of another. This is partly due to practical 
difficulties ; few men can afford court dress, and the 
numbers who have qualified to attend levées might be 
unwieldy after all this time. But the main reason is 
no doubt that for men the advantages of presentation 
have disappeared. From the point of view of prestige, 
even for the girls, these advantages are not so obvious 
as they were. Presentation used to be indispensable for 
a certain kind of life. Without it one was not asked to 
Government Houses in the colonies, nor could one take 
part in the life of foreign courts. Today it is a 
memorable occasion that is an end in itself. But it is 
the usual accompaniment of “coming out ”—and the 
purpose of coming out and of doing a season is the 
same as it always was. 

To the girls coming out is just a part of growing up: 
to some a glorious time that ends the drudgery of 
schooldays, to others a rigidly disciplined ordeal that 
must be faced in spite of shyness and other natural 
disadvantages. To their mothers, however, now as 
always, it is an expensive investment which, it is hoped, 
will result in a suitable match. But, alas, if the nature 
of the investment is unchanged, the returns are not 
what they were. The young men are not so rich ; the 
town property, if any, is a two-roomed flat, and crowds 
flock round the country estate on Saturdays and Sundays 
at 2s. 6d. a head. Sometimes, of course, that does not 
matter ; what better use of newly earned millions than 
to refurbish an ancient and impoverished title ? But 
most young men do not want to saddle themselves with 
the financial burden of marriage before they are about 
twenty-three, by which time many tire of coming-out 
dances. 


If the returns of coming out are not what they were, 
the outlay is greatly increased. There is some saving 
on the white court dress and three feathers that used 
to be worn at the evening presentation parties before 
the war ; the garden party dress of today comes in again 
for Ascot or for summer cocktail parties. On the rest 
of the clothes needed for a season one can obviously 
spend little or much, But since she has to charm the 
same people night after night, a girl who does the season 
thoroughly needs at least ten evening dresses. She may 
buy these from a couturier at 200 guineas apiece or off 
the peg at 15 guineas apiece, or she may even—if she 
has enough skill and confidence—run them up herself. 


* 


It is less easy to economise over the entertaining. 
Broadly speaking, a mother who wants her daughter to 
be asked to dances must give a dance herself, or at least 
a party of some sort. She may in the interests of 
economy give only a cocktail party—a new development 
since the war—anhd this will pass muster. But the 
number of invitations her daughter receives is likely to 
correspond roughly to the number of other people’s 
daughters she herself entertains. A favourite measure 
of economy is for two hostesses to give a joint dance for 
their daughters or protégées. Even so, the bill is fairly 
prodigious. A well-known hotel at which many of 
these dances are given charges 25s. a head, excluding 
the champagne, of which at least half a bottle a head 
must be allowed. A good band of five to ten players 
charges about 10 guineas each player for a five-hour 
dance, with rising rates for a longer one ; the flowers 
might cost {10 to £20; tips perhaps £20. A dance 
for 400 guests would thus cost {1,000 or more. 

The hostess, however, is not the only person for 
whom the evening is expensive ; for she will call on the 
mothers of many of her guests to give dinner parties 
before her dance. This is how the young men are 
provided. Each hostess will be asked to give dinner 
to anything from three to a dozen débutantes, and it 
will be her duty to pair them off with young men. 
Mental strain is added to the financial burden if on 
arrival the young men prove faithless and leave her with 
a bunch of wallflowers.on her hands. | 

Not all the men, however, will be found in this’way. 
The. hostesses will ask all those with whom they or 
their friends are even remotely acquainted, and there 
is in existence a “ Boys List,” which is passed around. 
Young men can be inscribed on it on application, if 
they are approved as suitable. At the beginning of the 
century the test of eligibility, social and financial, was 
severe, but present-day hostesses gratefully exercise 
wide latitude. The young men who qualify enjoy free 
entertainment every evening during the summer, yet 
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even they did better before the war. Then there were 
rwo or three dances every night during the season. Now 
it is bad luck if two dances fall on the same night. 

The dates of damces and cocktail parties are 
arranged some two months before the opening of the 
season (on the first Friday in May) at what are called 
“Mums” luncheons,” A mother who is laynching a 
daughter will get in touch with another, and so a party 
of mothers gathers together. They discover discreetly 
what other mothers are offering, bring out their diaries, 
and arrange the dates of dances and cocktail parties. 
So the season’s list of engagements is built up. 

But what of the mother who knows no one to ask 
her to a “ Mums’ luncheon,” who wants her daughter 
to be presented but has never been to Court herself ? 
She may have a relative who will help if the expenses 
are quietly shouldered behind the scenes. Or at worst 
she can approach one of the ladies who turn an honest 
penny by sponsoring girls through the London season. 
The size of the penny varies according to the rank of 
the sponsor and the facilities that she offers. If she 
takes a house or flat for the purpose it will obviously 


cost a great deal; but at the least she will probably 
receive a four-figure sum, excluding the expense of 
giving the dance and parties, and any other costs that 


she may charge for, such as her own clothes. 

This practice is not new, but it is on the increase. It 
is, of course, a reflection both of the impoverish- 
ment of the upper classes and of the social ambition of 
others. The payment of feés does not seem to harm 
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the débutante. The other girls may say of her sponsor 
“She’s a pro.” But it does not prevent them from 
attending her dance or from asking her to theirs. Nor is 
anything done to prevent the practice. The Lord 
Chamberlain would blacklist a woman who was known 
to make money out of presenting girls to the Queen ; 
but she has only to say that it is for her sponsorship 
during the season that she is paid. The association 
between the two is, however, close enough for the 
prestige of presentation to be damaged if this com- 
mercial element continues to grow. 

The readiness to spend ever-rising sums on a 
daughter’s coming out is an interesting sidelight on what 
parents regard as the best education that money can 
buy. It runs quite counter to the evolution of middle- ' 
class thought about women’s education. Middle-class 
daughters think in terms of a university or professional 
training and a worthy job at a modest salary ; not for 
them the outdated horrors of the marriage market. But, 
once the parents are well off, the marriage market seems 
to lose its terrors and an academic education loses its 
charms. A finishing school curriculum designed to give 
social grace and a good patter seems more desirable 
than any number of General Certificates. There may 
be a sad coming down to earth at the end of the season. 
Some of the girls will have lost their heads and some 
their hearts ; a few will have found husbands ; and many 
parents will have spent more money than they could 
afford. Let us hope that they will all still think that it 
was worth while. 





Notes of the Week 





Washington and Bermuda 


ROM one point of view it is most unfortunate that the 
F Bermuda conference has to be postponed. The impetus 
‘that Sir Winston Churchill has given to western policy in 
the cold war could be like that given to a cornice of snow 
by an incautious shout ; it could cause an avalanche that 
would sweep away much that has been achieved with so 
much toil and sweat. The effort and solidarity of the 
Western allies were already loosening in the spring ; now 
the prospect of summer holidays and of legislarures in 
recess 1s also having a relaxing effect. The delay in bring- 
mg together the American President, the British Prime 
Minister and the representatives of France may enhance It. 

From another point of view the postponement is welcome. 
It gives time to mend the mischief done in Korea, to 


. Stmate more carefully the strong and weak points of 


Russia— Senator Wiley has been saying very foolish things 


- % this point—and to attend to those details of allied policy 


which are so vital to the French and German governments 
and can sometimes be obscured by Sir Winston’s broad 
brush. It was a good idea to bring Mr Dulles, Lord 
Salisbury and M. Bidault together in Washington next week 
to discuss some of these details before their chiefs begin 
to talk grand strategy. The three allies must present a 
common front on major matters and not make unco- 
ordinated responses to a variety of tactical moves by 
Moscow. 

As a public sign that this is their intention it would be 
not out of place to invite Lord Ismay to Bermuda. As 
Secretary-General of Nato he represents, both personally 
and officially, the Atlantic point of view and the interests 
of eleven governments which cannot attend these meetings. 
There would be a subtle but important difference between 
decisions taken by the Big Three with such a representative 
present and decisions taken without him. A return to 
private and secret diplomacy is highly desirable at this 
stage but there is no reason why it should ignore the head- 
quarters of the Atlantic alliance. 





M. Laniel the Concierge 


a 


ow that M. Laniel has formed a cabinet, France is 
N m the situation of having a right-of-centre govern- 
ment to deal with a national mood that is left of centre. 
It is felt increasingly, both in the National Assembly aad 
in the country at large, that France must end the Indo- 
China war. No solution by military victory is in sight, 
and even the prospect of further American aid is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy those Frenchmen who feel that nothing 
can compensate for the price being paid in lives. In 
order to bring the maximum of attention and authority to 
bear on the Indo-China question, M. Laniel has abolished 
the ministry for the Associated States and has not included 
M. Letourneau, the occupant, in his government. Instead, 
it is expected that the Prime Minister himself, together 
with his political patron and guide, M. Reynaud, will 
submit to Washington and London a possible programme 
for negotiations about Indo-China within the framework 
of talks on Korea. 

Although M. Laniel, together with most of his colleagues, 
is @ stout Conservative in economic affairs, he has entrusted 
the vital portfolio of the Ministry of Finances to M. Faure, 
a young Radical who is known to share many of M. Mendés- 
France’s views. In return for these concessions to the left, 
however, M. Laniel has given three minor cabinet posts to 
ex-Gaullists. This means the real break-up of the Gaullist 
bloc, an increasing number of whom will gradually take 
part in centre coalitions. This will certainly prove an 
element of stability in parliament, but it will at the same 
time increase the cohesion and determination of the Left 
throughout the rest of the country. 

This shift to the right in the assembly and the tendency 
towards leftist solutions in public opinion is a dominant fact 
in present French politics. It means that M. Laniel’s govern- 
ment represents an essentially political and artificial response 
to something of a national crisis of conscience. As a result 
of this latest crisis, moreover, and of the fact that a number 
of new solutions have been rejected in order to return to the 
programme of the previous government, parliamentary 
democracy has been further discredited in the eyes of the 
public. It seems unlikely that the Laniel government will 
be more than a caretaking regime for the summer recess and 
until the autumn presidential elections. The ex-Gaullists 
will withdraw their support if M. Laniel presses the issue of 
EDC, and his colleagues on the right will do little to help 
M. Faure in bringing about a radical programme of financial 
reform. It looks therefore as if this will be a government 
of inaction, with the gap between the electorate and the 
Assembly still further widened. 


Moscow Denies Rumours 


“rio deny rumours of an impending devaluation is a 
T routine task for Western finance ministers, but when 
the Soviet Minister of Finance, Arseni Zverev, makes his 
denial in the columns of the Soviet press he is breaking 
entirely new ground. In Stalin’s day Zverev would not 
have worried about denials. For years it has been unthink- 
able not only that a minister should mention the existence of 
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doubts about the stability of the rouble, but that Russians 
thould dare—-except during the war—to express such fears. 
Indeed, under postwar legislation such whispering was 
liable to severe punishment as a “ counter-revolutionary 
activity.” 

Soviet Russia’s new leaders seem already to be gather- 
ing the harvest of their campaign of liberalisation. On the 
one hand, the amnesty and the stress laid in Soviet propa- 
ganda on the constitutional rights of the citizen have 
apparently encouraged Russians to speak more freely ; on 
the other, a stream of articles about the need to do more 
for the consumer must have whetted the appetite of the 
public just at the time that the cut in retail prices increased 
its purchasing power. 

It is possible only to guess what prompted the Finance 
Minister to give this official reassurance, The rush to buy 
that normally follows a price reduction must have been 
foreseen by the planners, but it may, this time, have grown 
to exceptional proportions. Suspicious shoppers, fearing 
that this all looked too good to last, may have bought ahead 
of their needs, so threatening a dangerous inflationary 
pressure. There was probably a risk that stocks of some 
commodities would run out. It is a sign of change in the 
Soviet Union that the Government takes such pains to 
avoid a situation in which customers would leave shops 
empty-handed. It is even more significant that in these 
circumstances Zverev did not strengthen but weakened the 
disinflationary weapon at his disposal by halving the size of 
the annual State loan. 





The Swing Goes On 


E Abingdon by-election on Tuesday provided the 

Government with another remarkable success. Indeed, 
the evidence of its increased popularity is the strongest of 
all that has been provided by the series of by-election 
victories beginning with High Wycombe last autumn. The 
Conservative majority increased by almost a thousand, 
from 4,883 at the 1951 general election to 5,860 this week. 
Nothing can be said-on the Labour side to lessen the 
significance of this movement. The previous Conservative 
member—Sir Ralph Glyn before his elevation to the House 
of Lords—enjoyed considerable personal popularity and 
had an independence of mind that must have recommended 
him to Liberals when, in 1951, they had no candidate of 
their own. It is therefore unusually safe to assume, despite 
the radical tradition in Berkshire, that Liberal intervention 
in the by-election drew at least as many votes from the Con- 
servatives as from the Labour candidate. The new voters 
who have come into the -constituency since 1951—the 
electorate is 1,400 bigger—were believed to represent an 
additional Labour force in a largely agricultural area. The 
Labour party was well pleased with the quality of its 
candidate, his campaign was supported by a large bevy of 
ex-ministers and MPs from both right and left wings of 
the party, and his organisation had considerable resources 
and great vigour. 

Nevertheless, the swing of votes in the Government’s 
favour was rather greater than that which captured Sunder- 
land South from Labour six weeks ago. If the Liberal 
votes are ignored (they cannot have much affected the 
relative strengths of the other two parties), the Government 
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gained about 14 per cent of the poll from Labour at Sunder- 
jand and nearly 2 per cent at Abingdon. On the national 
scale, such a swing, compared with the last general eclec- 
tion, would give the Conservatives a handsome majority at 
Westminster, and the obvious moral will certainly be urged 
on the Prime Minister if he soon returns to Downing Street 
in good health. 

For the Liberals, the result is once again distressing. 
The by-election poll was heavy—75 per cent of the elec- 
torate—but, as at Sunderland, the Liberal vote was only 
half that of the general election in 1950 ; at just over 3,000, 
it was 7 per cent of the poll, compared with 15 per cent in 
1950 and Ig per cent in 1945. 


The State of Business 


OWEVER weakened by illness, the Government can 
H survey not only the state of public opinion but also 
its immediate parliamentary position with a satisfaction 
that would have seemed like bliss at this time a year ago. 
With the summer recess only 2 month away, it was then 
painfully clear that not one of the three important measures 
it had proposed could get even a second reading in the 
session of 19§1-§2. Worse, the Government was on the 
point of placing itself in the ridiculous position of having to 
apply the guillotine on the trivial Licensed Premises in New 
Towns Bill. But the lessons of that summer were taken to 
heart. Now, by the beginning of July, all the legislative 
measures mentioned in the Queen’s Speech last autumn 
stand on the Statute Book. 

This is not to say that the Government’s timetable is so 
well advanced as to free Mi£nisters from all concern. 
Suggestions that Parliament might rise at the end of the 
third week of July, instead of the fourth, now seem over- 
optimistic. It has become customary for Parliament to 
adjourn and not prorogue at the end of July, and this gives 
the Government a two-week “ overspill” to play with in 
the autumn, before the start of the new session. But two 
or three of these days are already earmarked ‘for overdue 
debates on the nationalised industries and, in any event, 
certain business must be transacted by early August. 
Between now and the adjournment for the recess the 
Government must find two days for the report stage of the 
Finance Bill, at least half a day for the third reading, eight 
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days to complete the 26 allotted Supply days, two days on 
the Appropriation Bill and one day on the Order in Council 
setting out the constitution for the Central African Feder- 
ation. This adds up to 133 days and yet takes nc account 
of the time needéd to complete the admittedly minor Bills 
still passing through the House. In addition, there is now 
the new Monopolies Bill which the Government introduced 
on Thursday. Although it is limited in scope, this Bill must 
require at least two or three days—though not necessarily 
before the recess. There are only 15 sitting days before the. 
end of the third week in July, and 20 before the end of the 
fourth. But, particularly since the timetable was dislocated 
a little by vatious royal occasions, grave and gay, the 
Government will have done well to complete the programme 
by the beginning of August. 


s Farm Workers First 


Ws claims and awards nowadays fall into a definite 
annual pattern. This year, as in July last year, an 
increase for farm workers is the first turn of the spiral. 
The Aggicultural Wages Board on Wednesday recom- 
mended a rise of seven shillings a week in the minimum 
wage (which means rather more in actual earnings). The 
surprising and disturbing thing is that this is bigger than 
the increase (of five shillings) granted last year, although 
the award then followed a sharp increase im the cost of 
living and this year it does not. If, as must be éxpected, 
the new award is confirmed at the end of the month, the 
farmers will no doubt apply promptly for a special increase 
in farm prices. That should be refused, as it was last year. 
If there is a case for higher farm wages at all, it must depend 
in present circumstances on increased efficiency and more 
mechanisation, not on making the consumer pay more. 
Such a case might, indeed, be made out, if the award to 
farm workers were going to be a special one. In fact, it 
is likely to be the beginning of a spiral that will leave the 
farm workers worse rather than better off compared with 
industrial workers. 

The claims now pending have reached vast numbers. 
The shipbuilding and engineering unions, as usual, have got 
in the largest, for an increase of 15 per cent. The shop- 
workers are asking for 15s. The cotton workers—who, 
because of the slump, missed last year’s round and had 
their last increase in September, 1951—are still asking for 
ro per cent. The dockers are also asking for an increase, 
and claims are being formulated by workers in electricity 
supply, clothing, furniture and tobacco. The railwaymen 
will discuss a claim at their annual conference, and so, too, 
will the miners. Theirs may be the least justified of all, 
in view of the fall in productivity. 

The size of these claims bears unusually little relation 
to the increase in the cost of living since the last round of 
wage advances. The award to the farm workers had been 
preceded by some less. important examples of the size of 
the advances that may actually happen. The wages coun- 
cils for the retail food and drapery trades have recom- 
mended increases of 6s. and §s. 6d. respectively for men 
and 4s. 6d. for women, against the claim of 15s. But even 
a third of what the unions are asking can do great damage 
to the export prospects of many industries. 
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Post-Mortems in Eastern. Germany 


HROUGHOUT the Soviet Union organised public meet- 
- ings have been held to protest against the provocative 
activities of “foreign hirelings” which, it is said, led to 
the recent riots in East Berlin and the Soviet zone. But the 
East German leaders, who have been making a penitential 
tour. of factories and workshops, could hardly fob off their 
audiences with such tales. They left the Russians out of 
the reckoning, but they did not spare themselves. “The 
present situation,” said Herr Grotewohl, “is the outcome 
of a faulty policy by the Socialist Unity Party and the 
resultant wrong political, economic and cultural measures 
of the government.” In particular it had pressed ahead too 
rapidly with the development of heavy industry at the 
expense of the consumer goods industries ; and when diffi- 
culties then arose it had introduced coercive political and 
legal measures which had “ widened the existing cleavage 
between SED, government and population.” ‘This is self- 
criticism with a vengeance, made not in the privacy of the 
party conclave but before largely hostile audiences. 

The post-mortems on the riots have been accompanied 
by a flood of decrees and directives designed to make life 
easier for the workers. It is denied that there is any connec- 
tion between the riots and the decrees ; the datter are 
supposed to be the fulfilment of a policy decided on long 
ago. In fact, however, the new policies announced before 
June 17th aimed mainly at mollifying the middle classes 
and the farmers, whose exodus westwards had become an 
alarming drain on the zone’s economic strength. The 
workers then received few immediate benefits, although they 
might expect to benefit eventually from the planned increase 
in the consumer goods industries. But the measures 
announced last week are clearly meant primarily to pacify 
the workers—the immediate release of large stocks of food 
and clothing, increased social insurance benefits, more 
workers’ houses and, above all, no increase in norms. 

Few East German workers can be fooled by Herr Grote- 
wohl’s assurances that all this results from the government’s 
recognition of its past mistakes. Nor can the Russians have 
many illusions about the true state of affairs. But since 
policy in Eastern Germany is part of a larger diplomatic 
game they must want to smooth things over, and they 
probably reckon that so long as the Red Army is on the 
spot, they can safely let their puppets bow to the storm. 


Hungry China 


MONTH ago Peking radio happily reported a speech by 
an Australian visitor who. declared that China, thanks 
to land reform, had become “ a bread basket for the whole 
Asian world,” able to feed not only its own people but 
also those of India and Ceylon. This broadcast went out 
in English on short waves, thus escaping the ears of the 
Chinese themselves, who in the same week were receiving 
from their government frantic appeals and orders for 
greater efforts to check the spread of famine. 
In the past three months, famine has been admitted by 
the authorities to exist in nearly half of the provinces of 
China proper. The government ordered all local Com- 


munists to set aside their political campaigning ad get the 
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peasants to odie more food a alles, The People’s 

Daily castigated ¢ who were still repeating the 
claim—originally made official paper itself—thar 
China’s food preblem had been solved. In the big cities, 

the situation was-saved by the release of government hoards 
of grain and by summarily deporting the. thousands of 
peasants who had $warmed in from the stricken country- 
side ; 12,800 were shipped out of Sian alone in a few weeks. 
But it was officially admitted that State reserves, even after 
three years of allegedly bumper harvests, were too small to 
fill all the empty stomachs. 

Grudgingly, it has been recognised in Peking that this 
tragic state of affairs is at least partly due to mistaken 
policies. (Counter-revolutionary saboteurs have not even 
been mentioned in Communist reports on the famine.) 
Much of the peasants’ apathy was traced to the brutality 
of Communist officials, who, according to their own press 
and radio, have arbitrarily ordered the uprooting of crops, 
withheld ploughs that should have been distributed to 
farmers, and imposed taxes that would discourage any 
peasant from increasing his output. But is it fair to 
denounce local Communists when they have only been 
zealously pressing forward to the goal, set by Peking itself, 
of a wholly collectivised agriculture ? They are now being 
repeatedly told to respect the peasants’ rights to land owner- 
ship for the time being, and not to force them into co- 
operatives. It is easy to see in these tribulations one good 
reason why China should want to ease the strain of the 
Korean war. It is less easy to see where the food promised 
to Ceylon and other nations is to come from—especially if 
China’s population continues to multiply. 


Hongkong Watches and Waits 
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TT possibility of a truce in Korea is being watched with 
particular interest in Hongkong, whose inhabitants are 
very conscious that American binoculars are levelled on 
their activities twenty-four hours a day. First thoughts 
suggest that some restrictions may soon be eased, but there 
are so Many uncertainties about trade with the mainland 


- that no clear commercial policy has emerged. Little doubt 


is felt that, at best, many months must elapse before the 
Americans would permit trade on the China coast to return 
to what it was three years ago. 

Hongkong as a whole has not been very interested in the 
unofficial British trade mission which recently passed 
through on the way to Peking. It follows as strictly as 
possible the rules of the game governing trade with Com- 
munist China. And while the old China houses watch the 
activities of the “ New Traders” with interest and some- 
times envy, most of them have already had such difficult 
and disappointing experiences with the Communist regime 
that for the moment they rather relish watching others try 
their hand and possibly burn their fingers. Meanwhile, the 
atmosphere of moderate recession as a result of the current 
restrictions has been partly lightened by the significant fact 
that, in spite of all the suspicions and accusations fostered 
by Senator McCarthy and his followers, American trade 
with the colony has been i improving ; United States exports 
to. Hongkong rose to $8,836,000 i in the first quarter of this 
year, compared with $7,359,000 in the previous quarter and 
$7,017,000 in the first quarter of 1952. 
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Schools Debated 


yun the Select Committee’s report on schoolbuilding 
W was debated in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, the Minister of Education was able to answer effec- 
tively much of the Opposition’s criticism. She could point 
to the fact that under her regime the amount of school- 
building had increased. A Labour member made the nice 
debating point that she took the credit for having com- 
pleted the schools and blamed the Opposition for having 
started them; but there was sense in Miss Horsbrugh’s 
claim that at the time she took office the limited amount of 
materials was being spread over too much work. 

Neither the Minister of Education nor the Minister of 
Housing, however, could find any effective reply to the com- 
mittee’s contention that new schools were not keeping pace 
with new houses, The best that Miss Horsbrugh could do 
was to suggest that in new houses the children slept better 
and that was a good thing from an educational point of 
view. Mr. Macmillan could show that the amount of school- 
building had not been cut to build more houses ; this gov- 
ernment had succeeded in building both a good deal faster 
than Labour had. Nothing, however, can alter the fact that 
housing estates have gone up without schools to serve them. 
And it is plainly trae—of the last government as well as this 
one—that some of the money: used in high-cost, heavily 
subsidised houses, for people not in desperate need, would 
have been used to better purpose in schools. 

It was in the nature of the committee’s report that it 
should be the subject of party strife, but it will be a pity if 
this leads to its being otherwise ignored. Some of its recom- 
mendations were sensible—as, for example, that new 
schools should be planned three years ahead. Moreover, 
although the committee discovered nothing new about the 
state of Britain’s schools, neither the Government nor the 
public should be permitted any complacency. 


The Unrationed Ration 
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HE butchers are up im arms against the Ministry of 
Food’s attempts to get rid of surplus meat, An extra 
two pennyworth over and above the ration of 2s. 4d. is to 
be distributed to them from next Monday, and this they 
can sell to all comers, But in practice they expect to be left 
with fat pork and with large quantities of ewe mutton— 
which no one will buy, least of all the kind of customer who 
can afford extra meat. There is now less of this ewe mutton 
than there was, but it is harder to sell because more meat of 
better quality is available. The butchers are particularly 
indignant because they now have to accept their quota of 
¢we mutton if they want any meat at all, whereas in recent 
months they had been allowed to refuse it. This new rule 
is causing something like a strike in Scotland. Fat pork is 
also difficult to sell, but it causes less ill feeling because 
there was never any option to refuse it. 
The sausage manufacturers will provide little help for 
they, presumably, would be interested only in replacing by 


| pork the high proportion of ewe mutton that has been going 


into the “ pork” sausage, It seems almost certain, there- 


li 
fore, that the Ministry of Food will be driven to reduce the 
price of the inferior meat ; and it follows that the price of 
the more popular kinds should be raised, so that the amount 
of subsidy can remain constant. The logical-further step - 
would then be to lower meat prices in time of plenty and 
raise them during the winter scarcity. 

If these changes were made, demand would be adjusted to 
supply and the justification for rationing would disappear. 
The difficulty is the necessity of finding a less rigid way of 
giving the farmer his guaranteed price. A decontrolled and 
unsubsidised price for beef might present no problem, 
because for the carcase as a whole the farmer would still get 
the same return, and this would probably be true also fer 
mutton of reasonable quality. The real problem is pork. 
The Government has stimulated pork production by paying 
the farmer more than it could, in a free market, get back 
from the consumer ; and thus the increase in home meat 
supplies is actually delaying the end of rationing. Such is 
the consequence of “ planning ” that does not take demand, 
supply and price into account. The next move is with the 
Minister of Agriculture, who should be plainly told that the 
present situation cannot continue. 


Changes at the Treasury 


HE administrative changes at the Treasury which are to 
follow upon the coming retirement of Sir Edwin 
Plowden, who has for over six years borne the title of Chief 
Planning Officer to the Government, are more than a mere 
reshuffle of persons ; they embody two innovations of some 
importance. In the first place, Sir Bernard Gilbert, one of 
the Second Secretaries of the Treasury, is to be designated 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary 
is also Head of the Civil Service, and cannot give more 
than part of his attention to the Treasury. This is not quite 
as bad as it sounds, since the Second Secretaries, who preside 
over. the three main sub-departments—Home Finance 
(where Sir Bernard Gilbert is to be succeeded by Sir Herbert 
Brittain), Overseas Finance (Sir Leslie Rowan), and Estab- 
lishments (Mr T. Padmore)—each have the rank (and salary) 
of a Permanent Secretary of any other department. Never- 
theless it will clearly be an advantage for there to be a 
Deputy Secretary who can draw all the threads together. 
The second change is to complete the incorporation in 
the Treasury of the departments and sections concerned 
with the central oversight of economic policy. No direct 
successor to Sir Edwin Plowden is to be appointed ; the 
new Deputy Secretary of the Treasury will take his place 
as Chairman of the Planning Board. Similarly, the Economic 
Section of the Cabinet office, which has in recent years 
worked increasingly closely with the Treasury, is now to be 
incorporated in it ; its present head, Mr Robert Hall, is to 
have the title of Economic Adviser to HM Government. 
The concentration of forces thus formally recognised— 
it happened in practice some time ago—is unquestionably 
right. Extra-departmental thinking staffs can have an 
influence on policy only when the accidents of politics allow 
them to attach themselves to a Minister whose qualities 
of mind enable him to use such a staff and whose political 
standing commands a hearing. This was true of Sir 
Stafford Cripps when, for a short time in 1947, he was 
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Minister of Economic’ Affairs, and when the planning staff 
was first set up. It was also pre-eminently true of Lord 
Waverley when he was Lord President during the war and 
when, in consequence, the Economic Section of the Cabinet 
Office was able to do a great deal of useful work. But at 
other times—and that means at most times—the sort of 
slightly longer-term thinking that is labelled “ planning ” is 
best done immediately alongside the day-to-day administra- 


tion. 


Ministerial Merger 


HE Government’s proposal to merge the Ministry of 
Pensions with the Ministry of National Insurance has 
stirred up more opposition than might have been expected. 
The order putting the merger into effect was approved this 
week by a majority of only 14, with one Conservative 
member voting against the Government. 

Criticism of the proposal has taken three forms. First 
there is the argument that the creation of one large Ministry 
out of two separate ones, so far from increasing efficiency, 
merely adds to the delays in getting decisions on policy. 
As long as the functions of the merged departments are 
unchanged, extra administrative hold-aps at the top out- 
weigh small economies in staffing lower down. The 
functions of the Ministry of Pensions, however, overlap 
considerably with those of the Ministries of Health and 
National Insurance. Civilians are treated at Ministry of 
Pensions hospitals ; ex-servicemen are treated in national 
health service hospitals ; the Ministry of Pensions acts as 
the agent of the health service in the provision of surgical 
appliancés and artificial limbs for civilians. The scheme 
for the casualties of industry, which is administered by the 
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Ministry of National Insurance, is based on the war pensions 
scheme, and the amount of disability suffered by workers 
and servicemen is determined by the same medical boards. 

The second argument against the merger is that war 
pensioners should be given priority in treatment, and that 
this can be ensured only if they have a separate Ministry 
to look over their interests. It is, however, a cardinal 
principle of the merger that this priority should continue, 
and there is no reason why, after the merger, war pensioners 
should not be allowed, for instance, the same priority of 
treatment in the hospital service as they get now. The 
third criticism of the merger comes from the ex-servicemen’s 
organisations, because, presumably, they will no longer have 
a special Minister to whom they can present grievances over 


‘the rate of pensions. In fact, however, there is little likeli- 


hood of war pensions, in peacetime, being raised without a 
corresponding rise in the social security payments for which 
the Ministry of National Insurance is responsible. Indeed, 
it is arguable that industrial injuries benefits set the pace for 
war pensions rather than the other way round. 


Political Progress in Turkey 


AST week, the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Menderes, 
L said that inter-party relations were “ better today than 
ever before.” A speech made on the same day by General 
Ismet Inénii, at the tenth congress of the Republican 
People’s Party, showed that satisfaction over the develop- 
ment of Turkish party politics is not confined to the party 
in power. General Inénii said that the most difficult 
obstacle to real democracy in Turkey would be overcome 
once it was firmly established that the opposition was a 
necessary part of the country’s political life and that it was 
impossible for either the party in power or the opposition 
to plot to destroy the other. He indicated that notable 
steps in this direction had been taken over the last six 
months. 

This is a greater achievement than might appear. It is 
only three years since the Turks had their first real experi- 
ence of how a parliamentary democracy works, when Kemal 
Ataturk’s party was turned out of office at the general 
elections in 1950. The popular verdict was accepted, but 
political life grew dangerously tense and vituperative. Early 
this year a widespread reactionary organisation was dis- 
covered which aimed at ultimately overthrowing the present 
system by force. This made Turkish politicians realise 
that if they wanted parliamentary democracy to survive 
they must cherish it and abide by the rules. This led to 
a détente between the RPP and the Democratic party 
leaders and to exchanges of civilities which have done 
much to sweeten the political atmosphere. These develop- 
ments, however, do not mean that political life in Turkey 
is becoming dull and formal ; the stinging attacks on the 
government’s economic policy at last week’s RPP congress 
and the vigorous debates on policy within the congress 
itself, are sufficient evidence that this is not so. But they 
do mean that the steady progress made since the war in 
building up Turkey’s defensive strength and in developing 
its backward economy is now being matched in the growth 
of its political institutions. 
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Getting the KMT Out of Burma 


ONFUSION over the dispute about the Chinese 
e Nationalist (KMT) troops in eastern Burma still 
continues. In the middle of last month the four-nation 
commission—America, Nationalist China, Burma and Siam 
ich has been meeting in Bangkok to discuss the 
problem reached a tentative agreement. This would have 
provided for the movement of KMT troops out of Burma 
by two or three different routes. One was by air into Siam: 
and then on to Formosa ; another was by road into northern 
Siam and from thence by air to Formosa, and yet another, 
it is reported, was via northern Siam and then Indo-China 
—though just how this would work it is difficult to see. 
The plan was to have come into operation within a fortnight 
of signature. 

The planners had reckoned, however, without two of the 
actual participants. While it is reported from Formosa that 
the Chiang Kai-shek government is now itself willing to 
fall in with the strongly worded American desire that an 
end should be put to General Li Mi’s adventures in 
eastern Burma, the troops on the ground are by no means 
ready to accept this ruling. Their deputy commander, 
General Li Tse-fen, has at last gone down to Bangkok to 
negotiate in person. At the same time, the Burmese have 
made many difficulties of their own. In the early days, the 
leader of their delegation, U Aung Gyi, declined to sit 
down with the representatives from Formosa. The 
Burmese were apparently afraid, not without reason, that 
they might prejudice their always delicate relations with 
the Chinese Communist regime in Peking if they sat around 
a conference table day after day with the Nationalists. This 
meant that everything had to be relayed to them by the 
Americans. Since then, the Burmese delegate has taken 
his seat at the table. But when it became a question of 
Burmese officers possibly goimg up to Monghsat to 
elaborate details with the KMT commanders on the spot 
he again said it would be impossible. 

Fortunately, a good deal of ground has in fact been 
covered since Burma first protested to the United Nations 
about these unruly Nationalist troops on Burmese soil. It 
has been no small step to organise the present conference 
at all. But the delays and difficulties illustrate clearly both 
the prestige of Communist China in South-East Asia and 
the hesitant relationships of other Asian states with the 
unhappy regime on Formosa. 


—VW 
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Money for the Colonies 


M R LYTTELTON announced last week that new legislation 
will be introduced to carry on the intentions of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. This is welcome. 
When the provisions of the Act expire in 1956, the British 
taxpayer will have found {£140 million, and early in the 
1954-55 session further provision witl be made, depending 
on the information to be supplied by the colonial govern- 
ments. Meanwhile, they have been given an informal 
guarantee of additional commitments amounting to £7 


million over and above present authorisations, of which £3 


+33 


million will be for the urgent necessities of the ‘various 
schemes designed to meet the Commonwealth rice shortage. 
This will affect mainly British Guiana, Tanganyika and 
Sierra Leone. 

It is clear from the two annual reports* which have 
appeared recently that additional funds will be needed— 
indeed that, in terms simply of what is desirable, the 
amounts needed will increase. Colonial evolution is accéler- 
ating, but while the advance to sovereignty cannot be halted, 
responsible government will come only if it accompanies a 
Steady raising of social and educational standards. This 
is the difficulty. Tropical dependencies find it hard to raise 
social and economic standards to the point at which* they 
sustain the steady: flow of men with a secondary, higher or 
technical education who are necessary to man the public 
services and provide mature political leadership. This is the 
lesson, once again, of the West Indies survey. Welfare 
services continue to increase, but export income and public 
revenues have grown more from the general rise in prices 
for West Indian sugar and raw materials than from increased 
production ; and now the cise in prices has halted. Yet the 
minimum annual requirements for West Indian education 
are expected to double between 1951 and 1961. Only the 
more rapid development of very limited resources can 
provide the surplus—over and above the subsistence needs 
of an expanding population—from which to finance such 
an educational minimum. 

The West Indies may appear the most awkward case, 
but the same dilemma faces territories with far more 
apparent room for manoeuvre. The statistics given in the 
annual survey of the colonies tell the same story 
repeatedly. Education does, indeed, improve ; each major 
region now has its university or is laying the foundations 
of one. But the local communities cannot win what is 
essentially a race against time without (among other things) 
a great injection of capital. Colonial development and 
welfare funds are invaluable in steering development in the 
right directions, but the need to attract capital from outside, 
and to induce savings amid poverty at home, remains the 
problem of most colonial territories. 


Brave New Towns 


ANY Criticisms of the new towns were examined during 
the debate that Lord Silkin opened in the House of 
Lords last week, and this week the House of Commons 
debated the second reading of the Bill to provide another 
£50 million for the next stages in the building of twelve 
new towns in England and Wales and two in Scotland. 
These towns were to have been a solution to all sorts of 
problems—London’s traffic, South Wales’s squalor, Corby’s 
labour lines, the class barrier, ribbon development and so on. 
Since 1946 economic realities have somewhat tarnished the 
dreams of social scientists and town planners. There is even 
some justification for the jibe that they have become so many 
more housing estates. This, however, is because spending 
has been so rigidly restricted to housing at the expense of 
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° “The Colonial. Territories in 1952-53” (Cmd. 8856), 
“Development and Welfare in the West Indies” (Colonial No. 
291). * 
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civic eiidiogs even of schools. It is the expression of 
modern priorities. The concept that a town’s architecture 
began with the church, town hall, market or cloth hall built 
on a generous scale, while the citizenry ran up their own 
wattle and daub residences, disappeared with the age of 
faith. _ Living in a housing estate or garden suburb is the 
general notion ef civic existence today, and the remarkable 
thing is that the new. towns have, nevertheless, already 
achieved some civic character and pride. 


Their difficulties, and perhaps also their achievements, are 
in part inseparable from the pioneer stages. Few of the 
new towns are more than three years old ; against their 
combined projected populations of 480,000, they consist 
today of only some 12,154 houses and 83 shops in all. The 
eight new towns that ring London have special difficulties. 
Those on good communications inevitably tend to become 
dormitory satellites ; they find inhabitants easily, but not a 
stable, locally employed population. Those; however, that 
are strategically isolated on quiet reaches of the old 
Great Eastern Railway have difficulty in attracting the 
industry to employ their tenants. Such industry as migrates 
tends to be light engineering of the kind employing relatively 
little labour, since wages have to be high to compensate for 
high rents. To keep employment and accommodation 
“in phase” as the towns grow is not easy ; the corporations 
have to be super salesmen of factory space. Rising building 
costs, capital cuts and reinstatements, the competition of 
“ development areas” for industry, the delaying tactics by 
the aboriginal population and the flat refusal of the 
managerial classes to chum up with the rest in the social 
planner’s brave new world—all these are genuine complica- 
tions. The corporations’ standards have been at times 
extravagant in land, roadways and architectural good taste ; 
civic soul might have been preserved at less cost in acreage 
and concrete. But on the whole the debates helped to show 
that new towns have not made too bad a start. The country 
may still be proud of the venture one day—and when the 
bills have been paid. 


Capital Punishment on Trial 


HE one thing to be said for the publicity given to the 

Christie trial is that it must have raised doubts in the 
minds of the staunchest supporters of capital punishment. 
It would probably have had that effect even if Christie’s 
crimes had been the sole consideration. He was the self- 
declared killer of seven women. Had there been no capital 
punishment, the yerdict would have been a matter of course, 
and the public would have been spared a great deal of the 
sordid story. But a man who is on trial for his life not only 
arouses a morbid fascination in his crime—and perhaps a 
secret impulse to imitate him in other abnormal people ; he 
sometimes produces the wholly undesirable effect of 
winning public sympathy to his side. 

But there was another, more disturbing, feature of the 
Christie trial. He confessed to murdering a woman whose 
husband was subsequently hanged. The fact that Evans 
was tried and sentenced to death not for her murder but for 
the murder of his child will not allay public misgiving. For 
Evans had originally been charged with the murdes of his 
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wife as well ; her death was part of the evidence produced 
at his trial ; and in deciding whether a reprieve. should be 
granted the Home Secretary takes into account all the 
evidence and the whole circumstances of the case. Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe is giving urgent consideration to the 
question of an inquiry into the Evans case, and it may be 
that fears that there has been a miscarriage of justice will be 
dispelled. But, as Mr Silverman emphasised in moving his 
Bill for. the suspension of capital punishment this week, if 
the penalty for murder were not death but life imprison- 
ment, the possibility of correcting mistakes would exist. In 
the present state of the law they are irreversible. 


When the Royal Commission’s report on capital punish- 
ment appears in a few weeks’ time, it will be concerned 
with restriction, not with abolition.. In the last twelve 
months alone, however, there have been the Straffen case, 
the Bentley case and now the Christie case, all of them very 
different save that they have. thrown serious doubts on the 
present procedure. Their effect may be that the Royal 
Commission’s report will be out of date when it does appear. 
Public opinion may well have outstripped it. 





Houses and Incomes 


Report of the Superintendent of the Census (Jos. C. G. 
Kennedy, Esq.) for December 1, 1852. Printed by 
Order of the Representatives of the United States, 


“Tt would be satisfactory,” says Mr Kennedy nearly 
at the commencement of his report, “to institute some 
inquiry concerning the character of what are termed 
houses by the British census.” That satisfaction is 
accorded to him by the recent publication of the 
Registrar-General and his assistants. It contains not only 
a definition of a house—“an isolated dwelling separated 
by party. walls from another ”—but a learned dissertation 
on houses, and the American Commissioner may be 
enabled to judge of the degree of comfort enjoyed by the 
British and other people*by their house accommodation. 
“It would seem from the British report,” says Mr 
Kennedy, “ that the population of that country is supplied 
with houses almost in the precise proportion as in our 
own country.” But he adds, .. . “ While our country 
cannot boast the princely residences of European countries, 
the occupancy of which is limited to comparatively few 

persons, we think there is a general sufficiency and comfort 
in the house accommodations of the American people, and 
that, in the most remote regions of our country, where 
their accommodations are most limited, they exhibit a 
very satisfactory degree of comfort and cleanliness. The 
fact is notorious, that where wretchedness is at all general, 
there will be found a population, which formed habits 
and imbibed tastes in a foreign land.” There can be no 
doubt that the number of princely residences, of noble 
mansions, of first and second rate houses, is much more 
numerous here than in America, which will explain the 
fact that the house accommodation of the two people 
may be on the whole and on the average about equal, 
while there may be many more wretched habitations and 
many people much worse lodged in England than in 
America. The distribution of wealth is more equal there 
than here, though we must believe . . . that there is 
amongst us a tendency to greater equality, for it is pretty 
well impossible for many of our poor to become poorer, 
while the multitude now are becoming richer ey 


‘The Cconomist 
July 2, 1853 
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animal, vegetable or mineral ? 


When you think of thousands of tiny fibres which can be teased away in the fingers, 
you don’t usually think of a rock. With asbestos rock it’s different. Asbestos is one 
of nature’s freaks: a mineral, yet made up of gossamer-light fibres. These fibres, which 
never burn, can be spun, woven or moulded into a variety of materials. Hardly an in- 
dustry, today, is not using Asbestos in one form or another. For the fullest information 
on its possibilities in your own branch of industry, consult 


THE CAPE: ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 114-116 Park St., London, W 1. @ROsvenor 6022 
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Fill up your favourite briar with . 
deliberation, light up with care and % 
then settle down to that long slow cool 

smoke which calms a troubled world, to 

a full flavour and a rich aroma which 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle ol 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a i quaries C0 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in aah 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 


Drambuie = 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants tt. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits 6f his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms aad gardens. 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth, 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 





of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Opportunity for Adenauer 


Sir—In the article in your last issue you 
point out that the unification of Ger- 
many, which seemed almost impossible 
a vear ago, may now be possible, and 
you rightly perceive that this may prove 
an electoral asset to the Social Demo- 
crats. You suggest that Dr Adenauer 
should counter this by insisting upon 
free elections throughout Germany, an 
allGerman government free to make 
what alliances it wishes, a peace treaty 
to be negotiated with—not dictated to 
that government, and the fixing of 
Germany’s frontiers in the peace treaty. 

These terms have long been common 
ground between both parties in Ger- 
many, and are in line with the Social 


Democrats’ “Action Programme” 
approved last September. To repeat 
them now could therefore scarcely 


amount to a very significant move in the 
electoral struggle. 

The contentious question has always 
been the different one whether the in- 
corporation of Western Germany in a 
western military alliance (whether EDC 
or Nato) should be pushed ahead, as 
Dr Adenauer and the Americans believe; 
or whether it should be held up, lest it 
should make four power agreement on 
German unity impossible. 


You barely touch on this crucial issue 
in your article, in which your main pre- 
occupation seems to be to help Dr 
Adenauer out of his electoral difficulties. 
In your leading article on another page, 
however, you urge that the “attempt to 
fit_a democratic Germany into the 
Western alliance” should be main- 
tained. By a “democratic Germany” 
you appear to mean Western Germany 
since you go on to say “ The only real 
choice is between having the iron 
curtain on the Elbe and having it on 
the Rhine,” 


If this is what you really believe, then 
you are in effect advising Dr Adenauer 
to preach unity as an_election stunt, and 
then, having dished his opponents on 
Polling day, to pursue a policy based on 
partition at the Elbe. 

I can only suppose that you have been 
led into giving this highly disingenuous 
advice by your fear, clearly expressed 
in both articles, lest leadership in a 
united Germany might come to lie with 
the non-Communist left—Yours faith- 
fully, KENNETH YOUNGER 

House of Commons 


[Mr Younger is too ingenious. Our 


Phrase about the Elbe and the Rhine (which 
Was obviously not intended to be geo- 
graphically precise, since “ the Elbe” is no 
more an accurate description of the eastern 


border of the Federal Republic than “ the 
Rhine” is of the western) merely—and, in 
its context, clearly—meant that, so long as 
there is hostility between Russia and the 
West, Germany cannot be neutral. Of 
course, if, by a miracle, the Russians per- 
mitted free elections in their zone and 


thereby surrendered it, “the Elbe” would ° 


have to be changed to “the Oder.” Burt it 
would still be a choice, and we think that 
Dr Adenauer is right in believing that, if 
reunion takes place under the banner of 
neutralism, the iron curtain will finish up on 
the western, not the eastern, border of 
Germany. Germans may perhaps be for- 
given for debating with themselves whether 
they put a western orientation ahead of 
national unity. But the British interest is 
perfectly clear, and we are shocked to find 
that, since he left office, Mr Younger’s 
socialist prejudices have blinded him to it, 
—Epitor.} 


The Crumbling Ration 
Book 


Sm—Referring to fatstock marketing, 
you say that “two solutions are offered, 
one at the expense of the consumer and 
one at the expense of the Government.” 
You add that the National Farmers’ 
Union would “keep up prices by regu- 
lating supplies,” that a Fatstock Market- 
ing Scheme would “ perpetuate all the 
rigidities of the Annual Price Review,” 
and “worse still, it would enable the 
producers to control imports.” 

No Marketing Board, whether fat- 
stock or any other commodity, has 
power to control imports. Only the 
Government has power to control 
imports—a power which it can be relied 
upon to exercise objectively in the light 
of the balance of payments position, the 
availability of supplies from all sources, 
both home and foreign, in the over- 
riding interests of the public as a whole. 
Nor would a Fatstock Marketing Board 
be restrictive ; its primary aim would be 
to expand and improve production. It 
would do this in three main ways: 

(1) By moving fatstock direct from 
farms to abattoirs, thus cutting out 
collecting centres. It must be realised 
that fatstock are perishable, and this will 
avoid double handling and delay, which 
result in considerable loss of weight and 
bruising, besides suffering. 

(2) By substituting grading “on the 
hook” and on a deadweight basis for 
the present system of live weight 
grading “on the hoof.” This gives an, 
incentive to the producer to market the 
type and grade of meat the customer 
wants, while it enables him to gain full 
benefit from his enterprise. 

(3) By establishing national grades for 
home-produced meat so that butchers 
can get the quality they pay for and can 
know in advance exactly what they are 


getting. 
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Close and exacting grading, 
statutorily controlled, governs most of 
the food exported to this country.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Epwire pe Grey SEAMAN 


King’s Lynn 
[Although it is literally true that only 
the Government haspower to control 


imports, it is obvious that a producer 
board could exert considerable pressure on 
the Government to restrict imports, while 
the consumer, who is unorganised except 
at election times, would be unable to do 
anything about it. One has only to look 
back over the past annual price review 
negotiations to see what pressure organised 
farmers can bring to bear on the Govern- 
ment,—Epiror.]} 


A Protest 


Sm—<As an American business man who 
has read The Economist for something 
over twenty-five years, I desire to 
register a protest at the nature of the 
reporting of political matters in this 
country in The Economist. It strikes 
me that your correspondents in Wash- 
ington have failed to try to get any 
“feel” of what the new Eisenhower 
administration is trying to accomplish 
or why the American people voted for 
Eisenhower. Large segments of the 
American people became increasingly 
dissatisfied with the Roosevelt-Truman 
foreign and domestic policies as they 
became increasingly aware of their 
significance. Extravagant sperding 
obviously brings with it inflation and 
corruption. A foreign ‘policy based on 
RooseVéltian opportunism and his catas- 
trophic miscalculation of Russia’s inten- 
tions could only result in increasing 
failure to meet the optimistic expecta- 
tions which had been held before the 
masses here. Further, your reporting 
seems to assume that it is the obligation 
of the United States to consider “ the 
general interest” before its own. It is 
only natural that each foréign nation 
should consider “the general interest” 
in the light of the specific interests of 
that foreign country. However, it seems 
unfortunate that the British public is 
being informed by representatives of the 
British press in Washington that Eisen- 
hower is “wrong” or “weak ”™~ for 
endeavouring to develop a policy which 
is designed to secure the support of 
wide elements in this country, as repre- 
sented in Congress, and which would 
adjust our internal and foreign policies 
to the long-term national interest. 

I have been an Anglophile all my life 
and as a former history student have 
read English history with admiration. 
The policies which made England a 
great nation were based on enlightened 
self-interest and not on a philanthropic 
desire to broadcast, England’s wealth 
over the world. I think that your repre- 
sentatives in reporting on the American 
scene should endeavour to seek out and 
at least understand the point of view of 
us in this country who feel that our 
foreign policy shotid be based on our 
long-term national interest. — Yours 
faithfully, Joun K. Jenney 
Wilmington, Delaware, USA 
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The Practice of Voting 


THE ELECTORAL 
BRITAIN, 1918-1951. 
By D. E. Butler. 
Oxford University Press. 


SYSTEM IN 


222 pages. 21s. 


Te British people and their poli- 
ticians have been, at most times, 
remarkably content with the country’s 
electoral system. Certainly the out- 
standing result of Mr Butler’s careful 
study is to show how little part elec- 
toral controversy has played in the 
politics of the past thirty-five years. 
That is the more remarkable because the 
system was in fact changed considerably 
during this period. There was the great 
extension of the franchise in 1918, its 
equalisation as between men and women 
in 1928, and in 1948 the abolition of 
the university and business . votes— 
besides many changes in the law govern- 
ing the conduct of elections. But the 
truth is that, except for the abolition of 
the university vote, there was little 
opposition to these measures in prin- 
ciple. People who did not like them 
nevertheless regarded them as_ in- 
evitable ; for ~ politicians, certainly, any 
vigorous opposition would have cost 
votes at the next election. The debates 
therefore almost always turned less on 
the merits of the proposals than on the 
propriety of putting them forward. 
Even in 1948, on the university issue, 
the main Conservative charge was that 
Labour had broken the “ bargain” on 
electoral ‘matters reached in_ the 
Speaker’s Conference of 1944. 

Mr Butler’s analysis of this contro- 
versy is the part of his book that poli- 
ticians will read most avidly. It is 
judicially done, but the conclusion is 
somewhat muffled. The strongest charge 
that can be sustained against Labour is, 
in the author’s view, that it had in 
1944 “allowed certain misconceptions 
about the duration of the bargain to 
grow up ... and that in shattering 


those illusions it gave many people the- 


idea that it had broken faith.” But were 
the “ many people ” reasonabie in form- 
ing that idea? He says roundly that 
Labour was not guilty of “ gross uncon- 
stitutionality,” which is undoubtedly 
right; but what, in this context, is 
“ gross” ? Mr ___ Butler’s 
analysis of the dispute is a little remote 
from the flesh and blood of the argu- 
ment about political ethics. 

But this is not a general criticism. 
For the rest, Mr Butler writes not only 
fully and carefully but also clearly, and 
with life and imsighg. His account of 
how lightly and how littie the electoral 
system was discussed is also, by impli- 
cation, a large part of the story of the 





judicious — 


Liberal party’s decline. Twice, in 1918 
and in 1931, Parliament came near to 
passing the measure of electoral reform 
—either proportional representation or 
the alternative vote—that would have 
saved the Liberals. But in 1918, before 
the imminent rise of Labour was recog- 
nised, they were themselves divided on 
proportional representation and not 
even unanimously in favour of the 
alternative vote. In 1931 the need was 
clear. and Labour reluctantly compliant, 
but the economic crisis rose in the path. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that in 
any event a fundamental change in the 
system of voting would really have been 
carried into effect when interest and 
understanding .were so slight. The 
Liberals suffered not only from ill-luck 
but also from their own failure to make 
a case ; their difficulties in this respect 
reflected, in part, the lack of such study 
of electoral systems as Mr Butler, in 
particular, has carried out since the war. 
British politics might now be very 
different if the intellectual climate for 
electoral reform had been created before 
the political power to achieve it 
withered away. 

Mr Butler’s analysis of the working of 
the electoral system follows his historical 
account. It also is clearly done, and it 
demonstrates some important new 
points—for example, how steadily sup- 
port for the Liberal party declined 
between the wars. In both parts, much 
unknown ground is covered with 
scholarship and skill. 

The case for and against electoral 
reform is too often argued in absolute 
terms; the merits of different voting 
systems should, as Mr Butler points out, 
be judged afresh for each country and 
each period of history. He also con- 
cludes the historical section of this book 
with the observation that “the signifi- 
cant evolution of the electoral system 
now lies in the parties’ use of the 
weapons of organisation and publicity.” 
There would be few more valuable 
political studies than to bring these two 
points together—that is, to re-examine 
the working of -different electoral 
systems in the new conditions of mass 
publicity and centralised party organisa- 
tion. Most politicians will, of course, 
regard such studies as entirely academic, 
if only because any electoral change is 
bound to hurt one party or the other 
and therefore to provoke too much 
opposition to be practicable. But it 
might be wise to bear in mind another 
of Mr Butler’s conclusions; he shows 
that it has been the exception rather 
than the rule for changes in the electoral 
system to be agreed party measures. 
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Coin and Note 
THE MINT. A History of the London 
Mint, from A.D. 287 to 1948. 
By § John Craig. 
Cambridge University Press. 450 pagis, 
70s. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 4 

History of its Printing. 

By A. D. Mackenzie. 

cameras University Press. 163 pages. 
$. 


HE simultaneous appearance of 
books on the Royal Mint and on 
Bank of England notes provides readers 
with a good background picture of 
English means of exchange. Sir John 
Craig’s substantial chronicle of the Mint 
goes more than 1,400 years farther back 
than Mr Mackenzie’s deft monograph. 
The Bank’s first notes date from 1694, 
the year of its establishment by charter. 
In part, Sir John Craig’s history is inevii- 
ably one of vanished splendours, a 
decline and fall from gold and silver 
coin of high intrinsic worth to the first 


cupro-nickel issue in January, 1947 


Maundy Money remains a sadly isolated 
survival, “the memorial,” as Sir John 
remarks, “of a coimage standard 
[925/1,000 silver fimeness] which had 
endured with one short break from the 


Saxon kings.” 


The separate mints of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms make up most of the 
earliest history of money in England. 
Gradually coining came to be concen- 
trated in London. At the end of the 
thirteenth century the London Mint was 
established in the Tower, where it 
remained until its translation in 1811 to 
the sober classicism of the present 
building on Tower Hill. 

Much of Sir John Craig’s book re- 
counts technical advances. Peter 
Blondeau of the Paris Mint effected a 
considerable mechanisation of the Tower 
Mint in 1662. His coining press could 
perform the miracle of striking 20-25 
coins per minute. When the removal 
to Tower Hill was undertaken in 1811, 
steam plant was installed there by the 
famous Boulton and Watt firm, whose 
chief engineer was the versatile John 
Rennie. The Mint’s modern mechanical 
presses strike coins at rates of 90-120 to 
the minute. In 1950 electric furnaces 
were added to supplement the melting 
of crucibles by the luridly greenish gas 
flames that linger jn a visitor’s memory. 

The Royal Mint’s present constitution, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
ex-officio Master, delegating administra- 
tion to a civil servant, the Deputy Master 
and Comptroller, dates from 1870. Pre- 
eminent among Mint officials is Isaac 
Newton, Warden during 1696-9 and 
Master from 1700 to 1727. 


Mr Mackenzie’s little book deals 
mainly with paper and printing tech- 
nique. The ordinary reader will be 


interested chiefly in the account of the 
Bank’s pursuit of an inimitable note, 
vainly maintained for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. At an early stage, the watermark 
had been recognised as a means of 
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training the forger. After the restric- 
am of cash payments in 1797, because 
of the wat with France, a much 
expanded note issue was followed by an 
alarming increase im the circulation of 


forged notes. An appalling number of 
executions resulted—313, for instance, in 
1317 
In 1791 the Bank belatedly established 
a printing department within its own 
walls. Its printers participated in the 
s¢ ch for the inimitable note by 
im rs inimitable specimens sub- 
ed. A melancholy routine developed. 
On rhe submission of a claim to inimit- 
ability, the printing department would 
produce a copy sufficiently close to deny 
the aim. After the 1914-18 war, the 
Bank’s printing work was transferred to 
the sombre stronghold that frowns upon 
the traffic in Old Street. It was once 
St. Luke’s Mental Hospital. 


London’s Doorstep 


MIDDLESEX. 
By Michael Robbins.. 
Collins. 456 pages. 42s. 


HE editor’s aim in this, the first 
volume of what ——, a "s 


substantial series, is 


local ho of England, renting s 


it is today, linking past and present.” 
His intention is to summarise existing 
knowledge, in volumes more concise 
than the 
Histories; his targets, the general 
reader interested im the past of his own 


district. 


The author of this volume, hampered 
by restriction to the modern county, 
ignoring that older Middlesex which 
until 1889 contained most of its essen- 
uals, makes his points clearly. His first 
part covers the theme. 
Geography and the influence of London 
were the keys. "The flat river plain in 
the angle of Thames and Lea, good 
water communications, clay lands 
“adhesive and ungrateful,” gravel and 
brick earth, were the ruling physical 
influences until railways and the growth 
of population created modern suburbia. 
Politically, the great lords preferred 
remoteness from the Court and, until 
the Reformation, the Church was the 
largest landowner. Thereafter moneyed 
men invested im Middlesex lands but 
founded no enduring dynasties there. 
Hampton Court had its moments of 
importance, as had the Middlesex -_ 
tions of 1763-1837. Egonomically, the 
rich market of the capital dictated a 
county of market gardens and hayfields, 
until both were engulfed by suburbs 
and, during the inter-war years, by the 
light industries established along new 
arterial roads, Statistics best show these 


changes—70,827 (1801), 792.476 (1901) 
and 2,268,776 (4951)——when Plymouth 

Was less populous than Harrow. 
Slastically the county was long a Puritan 
Stronghold, with man 


Yet in 
the years 1851- -1951 nr td Lees cach 


tial part, 


added 156 new churches to its former 71. 
Socially the county has “ never yet had 
an independent and continu ng ‘social 
life of its’ own,” lacking’ a resident 
culture independent of London. This 
lack the author feels deeply, devoting 
two chapters to a plea for a reform of 
local government, which will enable the 
Keenness of local societies and the 
genuine interest of many in the affairs of 
their neighbourhood to play a construc- 
tive part in their own government. 


The second part is a pleasantly written 
topographical survey assembling much 
information. Reflecting the author’s 
interest in transport, it provides a. valu- 
able short history of each locality, sup- 
plemented by a bibliography setting out 
the materials used. How far reliance on 
printed sources—virtually ignoring both 
the riches of archives, public and private, 
and the handful of relevant degree 
theses—is adequate, the reader must 
decide. Helped by a pleasing format, 
good illustrations and a lively style, he 
will undoubtedly enjoy himself. Whether 
he will be wholly satisfied by a history 
of Middlesex which omits all that, until 
the last generation, was its most essen- 
is more doubtful. As a 
describer of London’s doorstep, the 
author succeeds, but his work would 
have gained beyond measure had he 
linked, however tersely, both sides of 
the threshold. 


Mercantilist Weapon 


THE FREE PORT SYSTEM IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

By Frances Armytage. 

Longmans. 176 pages. 21s. 


VER since Adam Smith erected the 
traditional trade policies of his day 
into the “ Mercantile System ” to provide 
the aunt sally for his free trade argu- 
ment, historians have mostly ignored the 
fact that free trade in the form of smug- 
gling was a regular, if limited, weapon in 
the mercantilist armoury. Much has 
been written about the upkeep of trade 
and shipping monopolies with British 
colonies, but far too little has been heard 
of the aggressive side of mercantilism, 
about breaking into foreign colonial 
monopolies and pushing such free ex- 
changes of goods as would strengthen 
national power. Contraband trades with 
foreign colonies, carefully fostered by 
government, were vital instruments of 
mercantilist policy. 


The British free port policy of 1766- 
1822 represents the ultimate refinement 
of contraband trade-pushing on a 
systematic scale. Mrs Armytage’s 
scholarly monograph dealing with this 
topic, published by the Royal Empire 
Society in its series of imperial studies, 
is therefore a notable contribution in a 
neglected - field of mercantilist trade 
policy. The author describes how, by the 
middie of the eighteenth century, the 
old-established illicit trade, carried in 
British sloops from West Indian ports to 
the Spanish colonies, had become so 
dangerous as to demand a change of 





























| THE ENGLISH 


LAND TAX IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By W: R. WARD 


(Oxford Historical. Series) 


2\s. net 


This book traces the history both of 
a contentious political issue and of an 
interesting part of the machinery of 
government. Successive chapters 
show how land tax administration 
was built up and how, after the legal 
structure was completed in 1698, its 
working was affected by social and 
political changes, New light is cast 
upon the role of the land tax 
administration in the party battles 
under Queen Anne, in the system of 
influence in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and in the fiscal 
developments occasioned by the 
American and French wars. Chang- 
ing opinions on the place of the land 
tax in the revenue system ?-e 
analysed, and a contribution is made 
’ to the social history of the English 
civil service in the eighteenth century. 
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British 
and 
American 
Industry 


P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
Professor of Commerce, 
Birmingham University 


‘ Professor Florence’s book. brings 
together a great mass of information 
about the structure of British and 
American industry. Many of the facts 
are the results of the author’s own 
researches, while others are drawn | 
from the works of numerous con- 
temporary investigators in the same ff 
field, The scope of the book is very 
wide.’— Manchester Guardian. 
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technique: and how, consequently, the 
British navigation system was modified 
to permit Spanish colonial -vessels to 
bring raw cotton and dye-woods as well 
as bullion to certain British West Indian 
ports and to carry away British manufac- 
tures to be smuggled into Spanish 
America. The device of free ports was 
so successful that, at the peak of their 
prosperity in 1813, they re-exported to 
foreign colonies almost half of the gonds 
that Britain exported to the West Indies. 


In a sense, however, this study does 
not bring out the broader significance 
of the free ports. The stratagem of 
establishing centres of free exchange in 
erder to entice foreign merchants out 
from behind the trade barriers set up by 
their governments, and thus persuade 
them to smuggle in the cause of British 
expansion, was employed not only in the 
West Indies, but in China and’ the 
foreign-held East Indies as — well. 
Although the free ports seemed at the 
time entirely consistent with mercantilist 
principle, they proved heralds of . the 
transition to free trade. Thus the 
liberalisation ef the old trade empire 
began at its periphery, where its expan- 
sion was blocked by foreign monopoly. 


Splendid Radical 


WILLIAM COBBETT: A bibliographical 
account of his life and times. 
By M. L. Pearl. 


Oxford University Press. 266 pages. 25s. 


oS many dreary passages in English 
. history during the first three 
decades of the last century often have 
their dreariness enlivened by the writ- 
ings of that splendid radical tiger, 
William Cobbett. A big, burly man, a 
great lover of liberty and a great hater 
of deceit, he began his political life as 
a Tory because he detested the French 
revolutionaries, at least in their most 
bloodthirsty phase, and ended it the 
most popular of the reformers at a time 
when the reformers’ predominance in 
English politics seemed assured for 
good. He was far too big a man to 
bother to be consistent, save in his 
essential demand—that every English- 
man should enjoy his natural right to 
that decent life without which, he 
thought, there is no freedom. 


Mr Pearl has tried to illustrate 
Cobbett’s career by listing the books and 
articles which streamed from his pen 
at a rate unequalled in English political 
literature save by his own best bio- 
grapher, Professor G. D. H. Cole— 
whose collection of Cobbett’s writings 
Mr Pearl was able to use—and to note 
in a rather haphazard fashion some of 
the contemporary attacks on him. . The 
listing is not done in a way that would 
appeal to a bibliographer, and no room 
fer extensive quotation has been found. 
This book is not useless to an historian, 
for the vigour of the subject character 
shines through it ; but the principles on 
which Mr Pearl has composed it, and 
the readership which he intends to 
attract, remain obscure. 


Tribute to a Scholar 


VARIA POLITICA. 

By William E. Rappard. 

Editions Polygraphiques S.A. Zurich. 368 
pages. Fr. 38.50. 


HIS collection of papers and 
addresses, composed by Professor 
Rappard over a period which includes 
both World Wars, was made and pub- 
lished as a tribute by his friends and 
admirers on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. It is therefore a variant 
upon the more familiar “Essays pre- 
sented to X,” whereby in our academic 


‘ world scholars do honour to a colleague 


with the production of their own several 
pens. It is a graceful tradition which 
has served to evoke or revive occasional 
pieces of more than occasional import- 
ance, even if the resulting volume usually 
lacks the unity that makes a book. 


In the present case any such. unity 
was the more difficult to achieve by 
reason of the wide range of Professor 
Rappard’s interests, represented here 
under the six headings of Academica, 
Economica, Politica, Internationalia, 
Helvetica and Americana. As an 
academician Professor Rappard has some 
interesting things to say on the functions 
of universities and on the discharge of 
those functions, where they conflict with 
each other and with the interests and 
obligations of teachers outside the 
university ; of the three purposes of the 
university—general education, training 
for the professions, and research—M. 
Rappard regards the last as the highest 
and purest. 


As a former international civil servant 
M. Rappard. compares the present 
trusteeship system of the United Nations 
with the mandates of the League, to the 
advantage of the earlier experiment, and 
he contrasts the Charter as a whole with 
the Covenant, again to the advantage of 
the earlier document, which he regards 
as less belligerent in its genesis and in its 
tone. On European union it is instruc- 
tive to read the doubts, not to say 
scepticism, coming from. Switzerland, a 
country which is held up by other Euro- 
peans and by Americans as the exemplar 
of unity. As a Swiss, Professor Rappard 
is frankly alarmed at the prospect of a 
federation of a part of a part of Europe, 
but as an observer of current affairs he 
comforts himself with the reflection that 
the scheme is unlikely to come to 
anything. 

Specifically Swiss matters, such as 
consideration on the constitution of 1848, 
for the most part interest only the 


specialist, but a paper on the Initiative; 


Referendum and Recall in practice in 
Switzerland raises wider issues of the 
working of democracy after the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage. As Professor 
Rappard points out in a different paper, 
the Swiss people were probably more 
familiar than any other with the contents 
of the Covenant of the League owing to 
the referendum which preceded its 
acceptance by Switzerland. Since Pro- 
fessor Rappard wrote on these constitu- 
tional peculiarities, the invention of 
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television has strengthened the direct 
connection between people and political 
questions. 

This volume, besides paying respect 
where respect is due, contains much 
worth pondering, especially if it is not 
read, as the reviewer perforce reads it, 
in a sitting or two. It also contains a 
complete list of the works of Professor 
Rappard, comprising 304 items. 


The Making of the 
Australian 


AUSTRALIA: HER STORY. 
By Kylie Tennant. 
Macmillan. 296 pages. 15s. 


H°v many people know the texture 
of national experience which goes 
to make up that distinctive thing—the 
Australian character? In general the 
Australian is judged -without under- 
standing of his background—certainly 
to a far greater extent than the American 
or South African. Yet his history and 
environment condition his attitudes, 
which cannot be understood apart from 
them. And that history, that environ- 
ment, are rich and compelling to a 
degree that few people in Britain are 
usually willing, in their ignorance, to 
believe. 

The history of the Australian labour 
movement, for example, is imterwoven 
with the fight of the free settlers against 
convict settlement and the successful 
land-grabbing of a “ squattocracy” 
which has been as powerful an influence 
in Australian as the squirearchy in Eng- 
lish life. The solidity and loyalty of the 
Australian unions, and their temporary 
capture by the Communists, require for 
their understanding a reading in the 
Australian republican tradition which 
was grounded in British chartism. Nor 
can the policies of “white Australia” 
be understood apart from the long his- 
tory of colour conflict in the nineteenth 
century. How many British people 
know that long after British cruisers had 
crushed the slave trade off the West 
African coast, they were powerless to 
prevent it from operating between the 
South Sea islands and Queensland ? 
How many know of the long agony of 
Homo Tasmanianus fighting against the 
white invaders—and of their last stand 
under a queen as brave, if more primi- 
tive, than Boadicea ? How many know 
that Australia was a dumping ground for 
Chinese, as well as British, undesirables? 

Miss Tennant has provided a most 
admirable background - study of the 
Australian scene’ and the elements 
which make up Australian frustration, 
as well as Australian achievement. Her 
book should find a real use when the 
history of the Commonwealth is imagi- 
natively taught in schools—and not in 
British schools only. She rightly quotes 
Mark Twain on Australia’s unknown 
history: “It does not read like history, 
but like the most beautiful lies ; and all 
of a fresh new sort, no mouldy old stale 
ones . . . but they are all true, they all 
happened.” In their happening, they 
made the Australiar. 
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Are 
youa 
Tall 
Tycoon? 


~ 


Then you are perhaps 
an uncomfortable Tyeoon 
in your office, 

Desks are made for average men, 
and the broad and the short 

and the tall must fit themselves 





to their furniture. | 
People prefer wrapped bread 


You should speak to Mr. Peter Catesby 


and his staff about it. It savés them money; it’s more economical because 


They make furniture fit the man. there’s no waste—the bread stays fresh to the last piece. 
And, of course, it’s more hygienic: that appeals to the 


housewife who wants all her food pre-packed and 


If your knees bump the 


drawer of that desk you admire; cleanly wrapped. So, more and more bakers are wrapping 
if your size is too splendid their bread in specially waxed paper, attractively 
for the chair; them Catesbys printed before it is waxed—and more and more of them 
are using the waxed papers made by Powell Lane 
Contracts Ore Femem, Hany which, as a Division of the Reed Paper Group, can draw 
to adjust, to alter, to make you on the great resources which the Group brings to bear 


on every modern paper problem. 


POWELL LANE 


WAXED PAPERS 
CORRUGATED GREASEPROOF AND PAPER SHAVINGS 


Products of 


POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. (GLOUCESTER) 


Division of the 


eed 


ry & 
gy ° 
“te o#° 


supremely comfortable, 










HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 


Catesbys 
contracts 


REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING includes unglazed 
and M.G. kraft and M.G. sulphite wrappings ; multi-wall sacks; 


Office Furniture « Floor Coverings » Curtains + Decorating - Fittings | waxed papers; corrugated papers and cates. 


“67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I, Telephone: MUSeum 7777 | PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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Marconi Television 


for Venezuela 


Equipment purchased by 
‘Televisa’ for their Caracas 


$tatrom includes: 


© 5 kW vision transmitter 
© 3 kW sound transmitter 
® Associated aerial eyitens 
© Complete studio installation 


® Complete mobile O/B tele- 

vision unit, with two camera 

channels and micro-wave 
links 
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A Shell Photograph 


Venezuela is yet another 
country to install Marconi 
television equipment. 

Marconi cameras are used 
by the United Nations to tele- 
vise their Sessions, and the 
television systems of both 
Canada and Spain bear the 
name Marconi. 

Marconi high or medium 
power transmitters and high 
power aerials are installed in 
every one of the B.B.C.’s tele- 
vision transmitter stations. 


MARCONI 


television transmitting equipment 


MARCONIS WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO LTO CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
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and SMD is supplying them / 


$.M.D. Aluminium Hangars are permanent buildings, directly 
competitive in cost with steel or concrete. . . plus STARTLING 
erection times... and, of course, no painting is required. 
Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangars are built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS 
of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. 


At 


Too small? .. Are you SWIRUS ? 


Size is illusory, But we don’t want to get metaphysical—we 
just want to get your business. In Hollerith Punched Card 
Accounting, the yardstick is not physical size, but number 0! 
accounting transactions,» Have you ever counted the number 
of transactions your counting house handles in a week—a yea’? 
We wager that before you’d recovered from the shock you d 
have lifted the receiver and asked us to call—to see whether 


(and how) Hollerith could help you. This move would cost you 
nothing. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 








‘AOLLERITA 





Head Office : Pe ; 

17 Patk Lane, London, W.1 ff PUNCHED CARD | 
Telephone : REGent 8155 ACCOUNTING 
Offices in ail principal cities in Grea ene OU eer 
Britain and Overseas. eee Pee a? 4 


£/535/ 13 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRvVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Breaking Mr Reed 


Washington, D.C. 

HE Eighty-third Congress has been in session since 

the beginning of January and has every intention of 
going into recess in a month’s time until next January. 
Congress seldom pulls itself together for the passage of 
legislation until the last possible moment but, even so, 
this Congress has more important measures: waiting in the 
ante-room—measures which the Administration had 
earnestly hoped to see translated into law—than it can 
possibly digest during the remaining month. Apart from 
financial legislation, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
has still to pass its final stages in the Senate, where there 
will be a stiff debate on the composition of the Tariff 
Commission ; the Customs Simplification Bill has barely 
started through the legislative mill; and revision of the 
Immigration Act and the legislation to permit the entry of 
240,000 Displaced Persons are hardly even contemplated 
as a possibility for this session, despite the President’s 
renewed appeal this week for their consideration. The 
situation has been made no better by the fact that illness 
has forced Senator Taft to relinquish the leadership of 
the Senate to Senator Knowland, who has none of his 
sense of timing and knowledge of procedure. 

This lagging progress in Congress is not solely the fault 
of the Administration, although the President’s policy of 
maintaining the most cordial relations with his legislative 
leaders has prevented him in most cases from deploying his 
enormous popularity in the country to create a greater sense 
of urgency in Congress. Nor are the delays solely the fault 
of the Republican leaders ; the Democratic “ filibuster ” 
against the offshore oil Bill consumed four weeks of Senate 
time in the spring, and the opposition of many Democrats 
and some Republicans to the cuts in the Air Force budget 
created an unexpected road-block. No Congress since the 
early days of the New Deal has probably, except in the 
emergency of wartime, passed more than half or two-thirds 
of the legislation which the Administration -has requested. 
In part this is the fault of the workings of the congressional 
system itself, a fault which has been dramatically illustrated 
by the fact that one man—a Horatius in a blue suit and 
spectacles—has been able to hold back the legislation con- 
tinuing the Excess Profits Tax until the moment of its 
expiry, against the combined forces of the President, the 
Republican leadership in Congress, and a large section of 
American opinion. 

For thirty-five years the farmers of four counties in 
Upstate New York have returned Mr Daniel Reed to the 
House of Representatives as their Congressman. For 
thirty-four years Mr Reed made no mark on American 
history at all, apart from a mild interest in the Inter- 


Parliamentary Union, although he endeared himself suffi- 
ciently to his constituents to make it impossible for the 
Dewey machine in New York State to replace him with 
a more electrifying burgess. But in his thirty-fifth year, 
when a Republican majority was returned to the House, 
he became by right of seniority the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee which has been, almost since the 
inception of the Congress, the committee responsible for 
revenue legislation. Like many other Republican Congress- 
men, Mr Reed had told his constituents last autumn that 
a Republican Administration would mean a reduction in’ 
taxes, neglecting to notice that his party’s presidential 
candidate was entering a caveat in his campaign speeches 
that a balanced budget must come first. 


Mr Reed introduced the first Bill of the session, to 
reduce personal income taxes on July 1st this year instead 
of on January Ist next year, and he began to conduct 
guerrilla warfare against the Republican leaders in the 
House when they refused to take action on it. But his 
honest faith was shaken to the core when, in the middle 
of May, the President announced his revised budget and 
declared that not only could there not be a reduction in 
personal income taxes before the beginning of next year, 
but that the Excess Profits Tax, which was due to expire 
on July 1st, would also have to be extended for another - 
six months. The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury both made it plain that they considered EPT 
to be a bad tax but that it was essential, to prevent the 
deficit rising above $5.6 billion in the fiscal year which 
began this week. 


* 


At that point Mr Reed decided to demonstrate how great 
are the negative powers of the chairman of a congressional 
committee.. The positive powers of a chairman, to promote 
a piece of legislation, are limited: if he favours a Bill he 
can order extensive and early hearings, he can present the 
evidence of witnesses in good light and he can urge it upon | 
his fellow committee members ; but their vote is decisive. 
His negative powers, however, are enormous: by long usage 
he alone can call for hearings on a Bill and can, therefore, 
postpone them indefinitely ; and he alone can order, or 
refuse to order, the final vote by which the Bill is reported 
out of committee to the floor of the House. 

Both these tactics Mr Reed used. For many weeks he 
refused to order hearings on the Excess Profits Bill ; when 
he did at last order them, under pressure from his political 
superiors, he seized on the opposition to the tax of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to show “that the 
Administration had failed to prove its case.” 
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On June 20th President Eisenhower asked Mr Reed to 
step up to the White House for a little chat, from which he 
emerged quite unpersuaded and. quite unruffled, although 
he did suggest a compromise date of September 30th, for 
both the expiry of EPT and the reduction in income tax, 
which the President rejected. Two days later the President, 
abandoning the dignity of his office, telephoned to Mr Reed, 
asking him to uphold the Administration and his party. 
Mr Reed was unmoved. It was a matter of principle, he 
explained, that election pledges should be fulfilled and taxes 
reduced ; why, even Britain could reduce taxes, and if 
“ socialistic ” countries could do it, why not the United 
States ? He sat like Humpty Dumpty (whom he somewhat 
resembles) on the Bill and all the President’s horses and all 
the President’s men could not dislodge him. 

Eventually, with June 30th coming steadily closer, the 
White House and the Republican leaders in the House 
decided on extraordinary measures. Having failed to find a 
majority in the Ways and Means Committee for reporting 
out the Bill, the Speaker of the House, Representative 
Martin, and the Republican majority leader, Representative 
Halleck, obtained from the Rules Committee a resolution 
to the effect that the main body of the House could consider 
and vote on the Bill, without waiting for the Ways and 
Means Committee to report it out, In the end this unpre- 
cedented step did the trick, When the House reassembled 
on Monday it became clear that the majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee were prepared 
to abandon their obdurate chairman and, on being assured 
that they would vote for EPT, Mr Halleck promised to drop 
the bludgeon of the Rules Committee’s resolution. With 
great reluctance Mr Reed decided to call his committee 
together for’ July 8th. 

Never before can so much naked force have been applied 
to the passage of such an insignificant piece of legislation, 
for the Excess Profits Tax can contribute only something 
over one per cent of the annual revenue. Mr Reed stood 
his ground to the last, and won considerable applause not 
only from those who agree with his principles of taxation, 
but also from the Democrats who, while supporting the 
tax, were not deeply sorry to see the Republican leadership 
in such grave embarrassment. But Mr Reed may have done 
some disservice to his own cause, for public opinion has 
had a clearer glimpse-than for a long time of the Humpty 
Dumptyish powers of committee chairmen—* the disinte- 
grate ministry” which governs Congress, as Woodrow 
Wilson called them. There may possibly as a result be a 
call for some changes in a system whereby an elderly 
gentleman representing some three hundred thousand rural 
dwellers can, merely by virtue of age, occupy a position 
from which he can defy a President elected by thirty-three 
million voters. 


Frozen Asset 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE American people in 1952 spent about $64 billion on 

food, of which $875 million went on quick frozen 
products. It is doubtful whether even Mi Clarence Birdseye, 
when he launched the first company for processing and 
selling quick frozen foods with a capital of $20,000, could 
have foreseen such a growth for the industry. That was in 
1923, and he was just back from Labrador, where he had 
found that fish which was quick frozen was much better 
than that which had merely been kept in cold storage. Five 
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years later the first low temperature retail show case made 
its appearance. Today no-tiny village grocer is without 
quite a large one, and there are about 5,000,000 home dee p- 
freezers. It is estimated that between 11 and 12 per cent 
of all homes with electricity possess one. It has, indeed, 
become so fashionable to put everything into the freeze; 
that last year the Department of Agriculture sent out a 
warning that deep-freezing was not a suitable way «{ 
preserving fur coats and winter woollens from moth. 

The home deep-freezer usually looks like a large white 
coffin and is kept in the cellar or storage room. It differs 
from the ordinary American refrigerator in having only one 
very low temperature. The newest refrigerators are pro- 
viding larger storage space for frozen foods, but in mos: 
cases they do not take anything as big as a turkey. Before 
the coming of the home freezer, the habit in rural areas 
was for people to hire a locker in a deep freeze storage 
plant. Into this locker the farmer, or a group of neighbours, 
could put a whole side of beef at the right time of year. 
The locker business has fallen off only slightly since the 
home freezers appeared, presumably because the deep- 
freezing habit is growing so rapidly. But the trade pape: 
which used to be called Locker Management is now The 
Frozen Food Center. 

In its early days, the industry had not only prejudice to 
combat—cold storage goods had a poor reputation—but also 
it had to solve the problems of packaging, keeping the food 
at zero temperature, and delivering it over long distances to 
the retailers, who in turn had to store it all the right tempera- 
ture and get it to the consumer. Freezer space is stil] the 
limiting factor in a country where the climate in most regions 
makes refrigeration a necessity in summer. About 22 per 
cent of the public refrigerated warehouse space is now 
devoted to “ sharp freeze,” the temperature of zero or below 
needed to preserve flavour and freshness. 

Even when enough storage space and refrigerated trans- 
port are available, there is still the risk of a power failure and 
of consequent defrosting. Several states, led by California, 
would not allow the sale of quick frozen foods until it could 
be shown that they become uneatable before they become 
dangerous. The National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
housemen now think they may have found a way of detect- 
ing defrosting, when it has ¢ccurred, in a new type of 
wrapping which reacts to water. One suggestion is that the 
wording on the package might start out “ Not Thawed ” 
and end up “ Thawed ” if anything had gone wrong. 

+. 


It is hard to compare the cost of frozen packaged foods 
with-the fresh variety. Obviously it is cheaper for farm 
families to eat what they grow as it ripens. But it is also 
a great saving for them to put their surplus produce into 
a locker or a deep freeze for use at the lean times of 
year. Many of the big super-markets have special bulk 
purchasing days for those who wish to restock their freezers 
and do not grow their own food. Even for those who 
do not possess a freezer and must buy prepared frozen 
foods there is a definite economy, in most cases in cost, 
as well as in time and labour. A 12-ounce package of 
frozen peas is the equivalent of two pounds of peas in 
the pod. When the cost of going to the shop and the time 
taken preparing the vegetables have been accounted for, the 
saving is quite big. Both the freezer manufacturers and 
the food packagers are stressing cheapness. 

A great deal is being made of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics figures, which show. that, while between Decem- 
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ber, 1950, and December, 1952, the cost of living rose 
6 per cent and the cost of all foods 7 per cent, the price 
of frozen fruits and vegetables declined 12 per cent. The 
poor tired housewife is being persuaded that if she gets 
to work and bakes a whole mass of pies and puts them in 
her freezer she is making a great saving and that all left- 
overs should be made into something or other and put 
there too. That she sometimes forgets all about them, 
or anything else that she has in the contraption, is shown 
by a new batch of advertisements for deep-freeze slates 
on which an inventory can be kept. What effects deep- 
freezing has on food values remains uncertain. But in 
response to many requests, all the allied industries are 
financing a university research project to find out. 

Despite all its growing pains the quick frozen food 
industry has been a godsend not only to the housewife, but 
also to the economies of food-producing states. The 
New England fisheries benefit because their catch goes 
straight to the freezing plants. Florida’s frozen citrus 
industry has grown to fabulous proportions, the frozen 
concentrate proving much more popular than the tinned 
juice. California is relying more and more on its fruit and 
vegetables. In 1944 it was responsible for 8 per cent of 
the national production of fruit and 17 per cent of that 
of vegetables ; today the figures are 20 per cent and 26 per 
cent. The poultry raising states are also doing good 
business with their “ cut-up-and-ready-to-fry ” packages. 

Concentrated citrus juices and vegetables lead the indus- 
try with 800 million pounds a year each. Fruit comes next, 
then poultry, and fish and shell fish. The butchers’ unions 
are doing their best to stop any big development in the 
meat line, but already there is a choice of “cube steaks, 
steakettes, sandwich steaks, steakees, buttered and un- 
buttered beef steaks,” to mention some of the beef alone. 
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There is nothing that the refrigerated warehouses will not 
tackle and, though dog food is now a. staple packaged 
product, moose food is a new one. A firm in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, experimented for their zoo and put the leaves 
and branches that moose prefer in boxes which they stored 
at zero. The zoo authorities have to collect a box a 
day as the material deteriorates rapidly after defrosting, but 
they are now the proud possessors of a moose offspring, 
a very rare occurrence in captivity. 

Pre-cooked frozen food has also come to stay. But in 
the opinion of the New Yorker : 


on the whole, considerable progress will have to be made 
before the quality of frozen prepared dishes catches up 
with that of other frozen products. It is high time that 
cooks, as well as refrigeration experts, entered the field, 
for at present it gives the impression of being dominated 
by people who, unable to get anywhere selling television 
sets, are trying their luck at freezing stews and pies. 
This is a pretty fair comment, though the field is now so 
big that some of the dishes are very good indeed. Oddly 
enough, fried potatoes are excellent and a tremendous 
labour saver. They are spread while still frozen on a baking 
sheet in a hot oven and emerge at the end of twenty minutes 
crisp and golden. Chicken and meat pies are now being 
put out by about fifteen firms and some are at least edible. 
Cooked shrimp, fish cakes, chicken “4 la King,” fried egg 
plant, whipped and puff potatoes, waffles, pizzas, blintzes 
and eggs “Fu Yong” can all be bought ready to heat. 
The “ all-on-one-dish ” meal is also here to stay and air- 
lines andsfactories are serving them. Meat and vegetables 
all come cooked and frozen on thin aluminium trays with 
low partitions. The outside wrapping is removed and they 
are stacked into specially fitted ovens for a few minutes 
before serving. 
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Banking circles 


the globe 


BUSINESSMEN With foreign interests need a 
bank whose services circle the globe. The 
National City Bank of New York, with 56 over- 
seas branches and banking correspondents in 
every commercially important centre, is well 
equipped to offer such services. 

The London branches of The National 
City Bank are staffed by men who are 
experienced not only in British banking but 
also in the financing of overseas trade. They 
are, also, uniquely equipped to advise on 
trade with the dollar countries. 

Wherever your interests lie, the world- 
wide organization of The National City Bank 
is at your service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICES — CITY: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. WEST END: 1i WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 








American Notes 





More Room for Credit 


Tr HE 1953 fiscal year ended on Tuesday with the federal 
government’s books showing a deficit of $9.4 billion, 
the most it has ever been in peacetime and more than had 
been forecast even recently. The actual shortfall of cash 
receipts below disbursements will, however, be substantially 
less. The failure of tax receipts to live up to Mr Truman’s 
promises explains why the deficit was $3.5 billion more 
than he had forecast in January. The inflationary effects of 
such a deficit, and of the further deficit which is coming in 
the new fiscal year, 1954, at a time when the country’s 
resources are fully employed, should do much to counter 
any deflationary tendencies that may develop during the 
next few months. The deficit has already led to a relaxa- 
tion of the squeeze which the Federal Reserve Board has 
been putting on credit ever since the new Adm*‘nistration 
took office. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S CASH POSITION 
Colendor yeors 
—— 1950+} 1951-0 1I953-— 
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$ bition deficit 


For between now and the end of the year, the period 
when the government always spends more than it gets, the 
Treasury will need to borrow about $9 billion. In addition 
$21 billion worth of government securities fall due and will 


have to be refunded, All of this will come at a time when 
the credit requirements of business normally rise sharply, 
with loans needed to cover the new season’s crops and the 
stocks being laid in for the Christmas trade. The knowledge 
that these new demands for credit were about to be forced 
into a money market that was already painfully tight 
explains the sharp protests of politicians and businessmen 
against the government’s restrictive credit policy. But last 
week’s action of the Federal Reserye Board was not the con- 
cession to these protests that at first sight many thought it 
to be, but a proof that the board was as well aware as were 
its critics that, if it allowed credit to become any tighter, 
there was a danger that the economy would be strangled. 
For some weeks the Federal Reserve authorities, by buy- 
ing Treasury bills and certificates, had been increasing bank 
reserves, and thus the supply of credit. But last week they 
suddenly opened the credit door much more widely by 
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reducing the reserves which belonging to the Fedcraj 


Reserve System must hold. From July 9th, banks in New 


York and Chicago w.'t be required to keep in reserve only 





Federal Reserve member 
banks in leading cities — 


22 instead of 24 per cent of the amount of their demand 
deposits ; in other cities the requirement was cut from 20 
to 19 per cent and for country banks’ from 14 to 13 per cent. 
This releases over $1 billion and in effect adds nearly $6 
billion to the available supply of loanable funds, exactly the 
amount which the government intends to borrow later this 
month. Because the demand for loans is so great, the 
Federal Reserve’s move is unlikely to drive the interest rate 
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The United States had only just become a sovereign 
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down for more than a short time, in a few places, but it 
will prevent the rate from rising distressingly high, as it 
might otherwise have done. 


Civilian Command 


ue House Appropriations Committee which approved 
i ind even slightly increased the Administration’s cuts 
in funds for the Air Force, over which there has been such 


, storm, made much of the “ chaotic fiscal practices ” and 
“administrative hodge-podge” in the military establish- 
ment. The widespread belief that the Pentagon is an 


jdministrative monstrosity was one reason why the enemies 
of the President’s plan to reorganise the Department of 
Defence mustered only 108 votes, instead of the 218 that 
would have been needed to defeat it in the House. As 
there was no organised opposition~in the Senate, the plan 
went into effect on June 30th. 

The fire of the critics was concentrated on the provisions 


enlarging the responsibilities of the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. These, they allege, are a move in the direc- 
tion of a German-style General Staff and a military dictator- 
ship. This is ironic, for the purpose of the plan is to 
strengthen the control of the civilian Secretary of Defence 
and of the civilian heads of the services by clarifying lines 


of authority, and to relegate the Joint Chiefs to the planning 
and advisory role for which they were originally intended. 


What is objected to under the new arrangement is that 
the chairman, instead of the Chiefs of Staff jointly, will now 
control the work and personnel of the Joint Staff, a group 
of 210 officers who prepare the plans from which the Joint 


Chiefs make their recommendations to the President. The 
aim was to relieve the Joint Chiefs, who are the military 
heads of the three services, of distracting detail, and also 
to make the Joint Staff more independent than it has been 
as the creature of three jealous services. 

The command responsibilities which the Joint Chiefs 
have exercised are tramsferred to the Secretary of Defence ; 
80 are the functions of the Munitions Board, the Research 
and Development Board and Defence Supply Management, 
which are now abolished ; the Secretary is to have six new 
assistant secretaries to take over duties formerly spread 
about among advisory boards and committees. These 
changes should not only promote efficiency, but also serve 
the President’s insistence that no function of the military 
establishment ought to lie outside the Secretary’s authority 
and control. It is not likely that the steadily growing 
authority of the Defence Secretary is popular with the 
services, particularly when he is as controversial a figure 
% Mr Wilson. But General Vandenberg’s swan-song, his 
open defiance of Mr Wilson on the Air Force cuts, must 


have confirmed the President’s determination to reassert 
cWilian control, 


The Bookworm Turns 


_ President’s immocent general remarks about the 
iniquities of book-burning, made before he knew that 
4 panicky purge of American information libraries overseas 
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was the State Department’s response to Senator McCarthy, 
have been re-echoed tenfold by the American Library 
Association. In conjunction with the American Book 
Publishers Council it has issued a manifesto against censor- 
ship of anything except obscenity and it has come resound- 
ingly to the defence of the foreign library programme, 
denouncing the “ clearance” of authors as irrelevant and 
offensive. The President, though he refused as always to 
name names, has been encouraged to press his advantage ; 
he has warned the association against the “ zealots who 
would defend freedom by denying freedom’s friends the 
opportunity of studying Communism—its plausibilities and 
weaknesses.” This is hardly the loftiest ground on which 
to justify freedom of inquiry, but it does at least protect it. 

A spokesman-of the State Department itself has admitted 
that the book purge has discredited America abroad, though 
Mr Dulles, who was understood to have drawn up one of the 
six directives sent out recently, but who has denied all 
responsibility, considers it is the result merely of excess 
of zeal on the part of librarians. No doubt it was this 
which prompted one library to throw out Mr Whittaker 
Chambers’s “ Witness,” though Senator McCarthy calls it 
sabotage. The new directive which is being drawn up by 
the information authorities will place primary emphasis, 
not on whether the author is a Communist or has refused 
to answer questions about Communist affiliations, but on 
whether the book itself will further the purposes of the 
information programme abroad. 

What should these be ? Mr William Benton, who ran 
the information programme for two years, says the purpose 
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of the IMbraries was originally conceived as being to give 
the foreign reader a balanced picture of American achieve- 
ments and the main current of American thought; they 
were to stand as evidence of America’s literacy and of its 
intellectual vigour and variety, as weather maps of a free 
intellectual climate. 


Few Americans, not even Mr Benton, and certainly not 
the President and Mr Dulles, think that American libraries 
abroad should help to teach Communist doctrine at the 
taxpayers’ expense, even though they might all agree that 
Americans at home should have access to Communist books. 
But this was the only ban which the President, at his press 
conference, felt should be imposed on the foreign library 
list, if an honest picture of America is to be presented. 
So far, however, there has been no unequivocal order to this 
effect and, even if the books are not for burning, Senator 
McCarthy can pretend not to have heard of it. 


New Men for Old Jobs 


R Joun L. Lewis had no need tu pour out his wrath 
M on the heads of the Senate in order to prevent the 
confirmation of Mr Tom Lyon as director of the Bureau of 
Mines, for Mr Lyon did an amazingly good job of preven- 
tion for himself. In the first day of hearings on his nomina- 
tion he made no secret of the pension, revocable at any 
time, which he receives from the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, with which he would be dealing in his new work, nor 
of the fact that he had no faith in the federal mine safety 
law which it would be his duty to administer. At this his 
shocked friends advised him to withdraw from an appoint- 
ment for which he was so blatantly unsuited. 

Why this had never been realised in the two months 
during which his qualifications and record had been under 
consideration at the White House is a mystery that provides 
yet another example of the tactlessness which the present 
Administration has sometimes shown in its choice of men 
for jobs. But it must be admitted that when the right man 
does seem to have been chosen the Senate often thinks 
differently. Mr Lewis Strauss, the new head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has indeed been confirmed quickly, 
but this is probably as much because of his known reluctance 
to share atomic secrets with America’s allies as because of 
his great experience and knowledge of atomic matters. But 
Mr Paul Nitze, of the State Department’s policy planning 
staff, is, it seems, no longer to become Assistant Secretary 
of Defence for international affairs, apparently because 
Senator McCarthy has threatened a repetition of last 
spring’s struggle over the appointment to the Moscow 
Embassy of Mr Bohlen, another man who had been directly 
associated with the foreign policy of the Democratic 
Administration. Mr Nitze is a Republican, but that is not 
enough to shake Mr McCarthy’s determination that no 


“ hold-over ” from the previous Administration, however © 


able, shall be allowed to remain in a policy-making post. 
The President, who certainly recognises the value of con- 
tinuity, particularly in foreign affairs, obviously does not 
go as far as the Senator, but he has just taken another step 
which will make it easier for the Republicans to put their 
own men in such posts. When the maze of “ classified civil 
service,” where employment is safeguarded, of “ veterans’ 
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preference,” which safeguards exservicemen’s employment 
even more, of the new Schedule C for policy-making ang 
confidential jobs; of Schedule B and of Schedule A— 
when all this has been disentangled, it appears that the 
President’s two orders, one in April, one last week, have 
opened up a large number, running into thousands, of 
government jobs of all types to Republican patronage. But 
even so, over 80 per cent of government employees stil! 
remain under civil service rules. 


The Postman Knocks Again 


— McCartuy’s attack on his old enemy and 
courageous critic, Senator Lehman, for “ gross abuse ” 
of the franking, or free mailing, privilege accorded to Con- 
gressmen was particularly brazen and audacious. Galling 
as it must have been to find the Senate Folding Room pre- 
paring for posting copies of a speech Mr Lehman made in 
New York on “Creeping McCarthyism,” Senator 
McCarthy must have known his attack would revive the 
charge that last year he himself sent out, at the taxpayers’ 
expense, advertisements of a book he had written. Mr 
Lehman at least had his speech reprinted at his own expense 
instead of qualifying it for free distribution in the customary 
way by inserting it in the Congressional Record. 

But abuse of franking, and indeed Congressional franking 
as a whole, at $1.7 million a year, is not a big factor in the 
Post Office deficit. Mr Summerfield, the new Republican 
Postmaster, who is determined to end a tradition of red 
ink going back a hundred years or more, would be glad 
if the cost of all government mailing, amounting to $34 
million a year, could be borne by the senders ; it might also 
induce economy. But this is a drop in the bucket of a 
deficit which was nearly $800 million in the year which 
ended last June and which, with a cut of $150 million in 
the estimates, will still be $600 million in the next twelve 
months. : 

The Post Office will be relieved of a charge of $80 million 
a year, which it should not have to bear, if the President's 
plan to transfer the airline subsidies to the budget of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is not rejected by Congress. 
Domestic parcel post rates are going up, and so is inter- 
national parcel post. The real money losers, however, are 
second and third class mail, and on these only Congress 
can authorise increased charges. Like his Democratic pre- 
decessor, but perhaps with more success, Mr Summerfield 
has applied for permission to raise rates in both categories. 

Congress, however, is very jealous of its power to control 
postal charges, although one of its own committees has 
concluded that it is no longer able to do so efficiently. 
And it is sensitive to the complaints of newspaper and 
magazine publishers and of those who post circulars and 
catalogues, who accuse the Post Office of crediting too 
heavy a share of its costs to such second and third class 
mail and too small a share to first class, or letter, mail. 
This may be why Mr Summerfield proposes to raise $150 
million from a one cent increase in the rate for letters 
moving between cities and only $71 million from increases 
on second and third class mail. But even this concession 


is unlikely to induce Congress to act before it adjourns 
this month. 
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WORDS ROUND @) THE WORLD 






a 


Se oad 





Line 


under the Ocean 


ACROSS THE DEPTHS of the Pacific Ocean in one 


single section 3,467 nautical miles long, stretch 
two cables from Bamfield, on Vancouver Island in 
British Columbia, to Fanning Island near the 
Equator, These are the longest cables in the world. 
Yet they form only a very small part of the 150,000 
nautical miles of submarine cable owned by the 
world’s biggest integrated system of overseas tele- 
graphic communications, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
From Fanning the cable circuits continue to the 
Fiji Islands, New Zealand and Australia and con- 
nect with the network to Asia, Africa and the 
Americas, and to Europe. Between those places 
the cables go, while wireless circuits give extra 


and alternative coverage. Together they connect 


RE 





the units of the Commonwealth and the Crown 
Colonies, and they extend to many foreign countries 
where the Company holds concessions. 

In 74 countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. provides 
facilities for international messages to be sent in 
security and with all possible speed. A staff of 
nearly 9,000 mans the offices and stations. Eight 
cable ships are on constant patrol to make repairs 
or replacements to the cables. 

Maintaining present standards and keeping ahead 
with new developments are obligations that are not 
madeeasier by the rising costs of labour and materials, 
The Company pursues its two-fold aim—reliable 
service to the telegraphing public, supremacy for 


Britain in international communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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TO ASK... 


how many HOURS 
are you away? 


} 
7 





fr 
~~ 
ISTANCES between some thriving commer- 
cial cities in Canada are greater than across 
the Atlantic to Britain. No wonder the Canadian 


business man plans his business trips on a basis of ae x shall get 
flying hours! Canada’s vast wealth in minerals, oil | 
and wheat builds the nation-wide demand for more | a rocket for this 99 
e , ee | 9 
goods. ‘There’s a warm welcome in Canada for 
British business men — especially when they come 
by Canada’s own Air Line. Remember, personal 
contact pays dividends. 


sighed Guy Fawkes. 


| < was to heat the 
Ask your Travel Agent to book you by TCA — | What | wanted to do 


across the Atlantic and to anywhere in Canada on the place, not blow it up. But look at the fuel | hac to 
North American Network. work with! Now, if only I'd had oil fuel—and reli- 


2 able advice on how to use it from Shell-Mex and B.?. 
: vevsenes tof UN pec 

2 AY STREET, home of the 

i famous Toronto Stock 

; Exchange, one of the four 

: largest in the world. 

a Toronto is less than 2 


hours by TCA from 
Montreal and you can 
MAPLE LEAF SERVICE book right through from 


Britain. 





Ltd.—| should have had everything under control. 
‘As it is, | suppose they'll be guying me for centuries 
_as a supreme.example of Uncontrolled Heat." 


WITH 
OIL FUEL 








INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
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The World Overseas 





Canada’s Election Prospects 


FROM QUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


LL. the Canadian parties have now laid down the general 
A lines of their appeal to the elettorate for the federal 
election which is to be held on August Toth. The parties 
are four, two major and two minor, and none is finding it 
easy to stir Up amy great measure of public interest in these 
long, relaxing summer days when farmers are busy and 
most other people are primarily concerned with country 
cottages and lakeside recreations. 

The date of thé election, at the height of the holiday 
period, is one. Of the first bones of contention. The Prime 
Minister, Mr St. Laurent, says that because of the Corc- 
nation he had no alternatives except August and 
November ; and he bases this contention on the view that 
the compilation of voters’ lists should not be done during 
the holiday season since it depends on people being at 
home. But the actual voting, he argues, can better take 
place in a holiday period, since it is then up to each voter 
to come home and vote. The suppressed premise of this 
argument, it may be suspected, is that the Government did 
not want to leave the election till later in the year because 
of the risk that economic conditions may then be showing 
more signs of slackness and that the crops may have caused 
disappointment amongst farmers. 

One other incident, quite apart from the official party 
appeals, has given rise to a good deal of political feeling. 
This was the new appointment to the Cabinet which Mr 
St. Laurent announced simultaneously with the election 
date. Traditionally every province must be represented in 
the federal cabinet. The representative from Newfound- 
land since it joined the Confederation in 1949, Mr Gordon 
Bradley, has been appointed to the Senate, and his place in 
the Cabinet has been taken by Mr John W. Pickersgill, who 
has never been a member of Parliament and has never here- 
tofore resided in Newfoundland. But Mr Pickersgill is 
sanding for election in Mr Bradley’s old seat, Bonavista- 
Twillingate. Mr Smallwood, the energetic Liberal premier 
of Newfoundland, has assured friends that he will have no 
difficulty in getting him elected. 

Mr Pickersgill has long been one of the most influential 
figures behind the scenes of Canadian politics. He joined 
the civil service early in. Mr Mackenzie King’s regime and 
became, with various official titles. a sort of chef de cabinet 
toMr King. Mr St. Laurent found him just as indispens- 
able. He played a very important part in the organisation of 
the latter’s only previous general election campaign in 1949. 
Later, however, he as appointed to the office of Clerk of 
the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, in succes- 


sion to Mr Norman Robertson, now Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, there has been some controversy 
about whether the political duties which were unexception- 
able in the Premier’s executive assistant could properly be 
performed by the Cierk of the Privy Council. This contro- 
versy has been ended by the appointment of the Cabinet 
secretary to a Cabinet seat ; and now the ground of con- 
troversy is whether it is desirable in a parliamentary 
democracy for a civil servant to step straight into the 
Cabinet before even being elected to the House of 


Commons, and then to be given what is believed to be a 
very safe seat. 


No Rash Promises 


This incident, however, is only on the fringe of the 
election campaign. The formal appeal of the Liberal party 
to the electorate is based on the claim to provide “ good 
government ”’; and the claim is supported by the experience 
of the last 18 years during which the Liberal party has been 
in office. Mr St. Laurent, whose usually quiet and per- 
suasive personality represents one of the Liberals’ chief 
assets, refuses to make promises. “ We shall do as well for 
you in the future as we have in the past ”; this is the main 
burden of his case, 

The other major party is the Progressive Conservatives, 
which last held office (without the “ Progessive ” part of 
its title) under the late Mr R. B. Bennett in 1930-35. It is 
now led by Mr George Drew, who captured only 41 seats 
(against 180 Liberals) in the last election in 1949. This party 
has a 16-point manifesto, of which Point 1 is the chief and 
the most controversial. It is a pledge to reduce taxes by 
$500 million, one-ninth of the present budget. Possibly 
more important than the other 15 points is the party’s 
contention that the Liberals have been too long in office and 
have grown tired, idle and arrogant. When Liberals reply 
to Point 1 that it is quite impossible to take $500 million off 
taxes, Mr Drew answers that for them it certainly is im- 
possible but only because they are tired and incompetent. 

The two minor parties are the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation and the Social Credit party. Each had 
about a dozen seats in the old Parliament. Most of the 
CCF seats came from Saskatchewan and all the Social Credit 
seats from Alberta ; governments of the respective parties 
are firmly entrenched in these two prairie provinces. Social 
Credit has also recently won control of the provincial govern- 
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ment of British Columbia, and it may pick up some addi- 
tional federal seats there. Its appeal is not based, primarily, 
if at all, on the Social Credit, theories of Major Douglas. It 
was a party of western revolt, and its principal leaders, 
including the Premier of Alberta, are regular Bible preachers. 
Even now the party seems to rest as much on its own peculiar 
brand of religious evangelism as on its free enterprise 
economics and its very right-wing political philosophy. 

The CCF party is that extraordinary political pheno- 
menon, an attempt to reconcile a socialist labour movement 
with a farmers’ party. At the moment it appears stronger on 
the farmers’ than on the labour side, and a revival of strength 
outside the Saskatchewan farmers may depend on .a 
deterioration of economic conditions. Most of its appeal 
in the present election is based on the warning that Canada’s 
economy is in danger, particularly because of the decline of 
sterling markets, and on the contention (which is largely 
true) that it is the only party which really believes in national 
health insurance. 

In essence, therefore, the election is a struggle between 
the quite widespread feeling that “ it is time for a change,” 
and the opposing feeling that even if the Liberals have been 
in for a long time they can still provide better government 
than the Conservatives. Mr Drew’s problem is not so much 
to persuade Canadians that a change would be healthy, as 
that his party—which is the only other possible government 
—would be a good one to provide a change. 


The Modern Slavers 


HE news that an international committee has laboured 

for two years to establish the fact that many countries 
use political prisoners as slaves may sound, to the casual 
newspaper reader, like an unusually needless exercise. The 
man in the street has little doubt that slave labour is a 
fact. Yet he has equally little idea of its scale, and its very 
existence is hotly denied by the governments concerned. 
Such denials inevitably carry some weight when the accusa- 
tions are levelled by refugees or by governments politically 
opposed to the accused regime. 

Real value, therefore, must be attached to the carefully 
objective and restrained report compiled by a United 
Nations committee composed of three eminent individuals 
representing three continents. Sir Ramaswami Mudéaliar 
of India, Hr P: al Berg, former president of the Norwegian 
supreme court, and Sr Sayan, former foreign minister of 


Peru, issued their 620-page report on June 24th, almost . 


two years after their appointment. They were instructed 
by the UN Economic and Social Council to study the extent 
to which forced labour is used not only for political repres- 
sion but also as an economic weapon of governments. 
These “ three wise men” were faced at the start by the 
fact that during public sessions of the Council no less than 
23 nations had been accused of practising forced labour. 
The 23 included Britain, Australia, France, South 
Africa, the United States, Eastern Germany, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and Gommunist China. But the 
committee was required to consider other countries, too. 
In fact, it sent a brief questionnaire to all governments, 
whether members of Uno or not, asking for information 
about their relevant laws. Forty-eight governments replied ; 
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those that did not included the Soviet group, thirteen of 
the Latin Americans, Persia, Egypt, Portugal and Pakistan, 
As to the 23 accused, each was supplied with copies of the 
allegations and of supporting documentary evidence where 
it existed, and asked to comment. The Soviet group and 
some of the Latin Americans declined to comment ; indeed, 
the Soviet group boycotted the committee’s whole activity, 

In fact, while the committee was being denounced by 
Moscow and Prague as a tool employed solely 1 
calumniate the Communist nations, it was painstakingly 
probing the truth of a long series of sweeping accusations 
which those nations themselves had made, in almost every 
case without any supporting evidence. For example, a 
Soviet spokesman declared that the British Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 had “deprived the British 
workers of all their rights.” The committee, however, found 
that only 15 directions to work were issued under this order 
in 1947, 14 in 1948, and none in 1949, while the order 
itself was revoked in 1950. Poland alleged that 20,000 
Africans had been subjected to forced labour in one year 
in the colony of Gambia. “A Byelorussian delegate described 
the Tanganyika groundnut scheme as having been “ based 
entirely on forced labour.” These allegations dissolved 
like mist on closer inspection, as did charges concerning 
eight other British dependencies, France, the United 
States and half a dozen Latin American countries. 

But the committee in no way set itself to whitewash the 
non-Communist world. A _ scrutiny of Portuguese law 
revealed that Africans who went to work on the island of 
San Tome, albeit voluntarily, were liable to find themselves 
in a position akin to one of forced labour. In Spain, the 
committee found that very broadly defined political offences 
were liable to severe punishment involving forced labour. 
A system of forced labour of significance to the national 
economy was judged to exist in South Africa, in the indirect 
sense that most of the African population was channelled, 
by discriminatory laws, into agricultural and manual 
occupations in which many of the Africans were strictly 
supervised by the authorities. 


« Stupendous Work ” in Russia 


The committee, indeed, went further. Its examination 
of the position in Malaya, Kenya, the Belgian Congo, 
Bolivia, and Nauru led it to conclude that in each case 
existing regulations might, if extensively applied and 
broadly interpreted, lead to the creation of a system of 
forced labour. The evidence did not suggest that such a 
system existed in these territories, but the possibility could 
not be ruled out. The same warning was given as regards 
vagrancy laws in some states in the United States. 

All this, however, was overshadowed by the committec’s 
findings with regard to the Soviet bloc. When studying 
these countries, the committee carefully refrained from 
accepting any estimates of the size of the slave labour 
population, reports on the location of Soviet prison camps, 
or evidence of mass deportations. It applied itself 
essentially to a study of existing Soviet and satellite laws 
and administrative practices. As to the Soviet Union itself, 
official publications clearly established the fact that persons 
suspected of political errors are sentenced to forced labour, 
often without any right of appeal or of representation by 4 
defending counsel, and sometimes by an administrative 
organ instead of a court. They further established that 
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most of those sentenced are sent to labour camps or colonies 
either in remote and undeveloped areas or at the sites of 
big mining and construction projects. As one Soviet, publi- 
cation puts it, “ the stupendous work done by the corrective 
labour camps is of enormous importance to the national 
economy.” ; 

The committee’s finding that in the Soviet Union forced 
labour is used not only for political coercion, but also as an 
important element in the national economy, is applied also 
to Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. As to Poland and Hungary, 
the committee did not find the evidence conclusive, but it 
held that the laws of these countries gave their governments 
power to employ forced labour as both a political and an 
economic weapon. In Rumania, it was established that 
forced labour was in fact used for political repression, and 
could also be made to serve economic purposes. The 
committee was unable to study the situation in Albania and 
Communist China since it could not obtain copies of the 
relevant laws and regulations. Further information was 
also needed about Eastern Germany, but the committee 
noted official Communist admissions of the existence of 
labour camps, documents establishing the fact that Germans 
were directed to work in the uranium mines, and extracts 
from the East German Criminal Code, which empowers 
courts to inflict forced labour “ without conducting a full 


hearing. 


Retrospect on Ho Chi Minh 


HE expectation that the political conference due to 
follow an armistice in Korea may extend its scope to 
Indo-China has raised afresh the question of possible 
negotiations between France and Ho Chi Minh. In this 
connection the past record of dealings with the Viet Minh 
leader is of interest as affording some clues to his basic 
political attitude amd character. In 1946 he reached a 
negotiated settlement with France which subsequently 
broke down through a succession of adverse incidents, but 
not without some evidence of an original intention on Ho’s 
part to make it work. Although in some ways, with Com- 
munist China aiding the Viet Minh with supplies and the 
United States participating more and more in the struggle 
against it, the situation is even more complicated and intrac- 
table than it was in 1946, nevertheless the exhaustion of 
the country after six years of war and the longing of the 
Vietnamese people for peace put pressure on the political 
leaders of both sides so long as neither looks like winning. 
At the end of the Pacific war in August, 1945, the 
Japanese controlled Indo-China, including Vietnam, after 
having crushed and disarmed the French colonial troops 
five months previously in order to prevent them from going 
over to the new Gaullist France (which was at war with 
Japan). On the northern frontier of Vietnam there was 
a Chinese army ready to move in, and with it were units 
of Vietnamese guerrillas controlled by a Chinese-sponsored 
federation of three revolutionary parties among exiles in 
China—the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (the VNQ), the Dong 
Minh and the Vietnam Doc Lap Dong Minh (the Viet 
Minh) ; of these the first two were purely nationalist, but 
the Viet Minh was dominated by the Indo-Chinese Com- 
Munist party led by Nguyen Ai Quoc, a former member 
of the French Communist party who in 1943 took the new 
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name of Ho Chi Minh. The Viet Minh had a better 
underground organisation within Vietnam than the other 
two parties, and the Chungking Government recognised 
and subsidised Ho as the leader of the Vietnam national 
movement. 

This was done in spite of the increasing tension between 
the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists (with whom 
the Viet Minh always had close links). Kuomintang policy 
was to prevent any restoration of French power in Vietnam 
after the defeat of Japan, and for this purpose the Viet 
Minh had to be supported, even if it was Communist-led. 
But the Kuomintang also counted on its own army of 
occupabon t6 regulate the postwar affairs of Indo-China ; 
Chungking arranged with America, in spite of French 
protests, that China should take the Japanese surrender in 
Indo-China north of lat. 16°N, the southérn portion being 
left to Admiral Mountbatten’s South-East Asia Command. 
The Japanese might have been ordered to release and rearm 
their French prisoners, but they were not ; they were given 
to understand that both the United States and China sup- 
ported the Viet Minh, and so they turned over local 
authority to the latter, 


A Divided Nation 


Soon after the end of the war, however, a French expe- 
ditionary force arrived in the Far East and, with the 
co-operation of South-East Asia Command, occupied 
Saigon, dispersing the Viet Minh in the south of Indo- 
China. But in the north a Viet Minh Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by Ho Chi Minh consolidated its position 
under Chinese protection ; the titular emperor of Annam, 
Bao Dai, had abdicated and lent his prestige to the new 
regime with the title of Supreme Adviser. Faced with 
this situation, the French opened negotiations concurrently 
with Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi and with the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Chungking. To Ho they offered recognition of the 
“Republic of Vietnam” as a “free state” within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union, but not 
the doc lap or complete independence claimed by the 
Viet Minh. To China they offered renunciation of various 
prewar French treaty rights in China in return for transfer 
of military occupation control in Tongking. By the begin- 
ning of 1946 American policy had become much less hostile 
to French colonial interests than it was in President 
Roosevelt’s time, and the Chinese Government, diplo- 
matically isolated, came to the conclusion that a bargain 
with France was worth while. The treaty was signed on 
February 28th. 

Ho Chi Minh, meanwhile, having failed to obwgin recog- 
nition for Vietnam from America and no longer able to 
rely on Chinese protection, decided to make a compromise 
agreement with France, dropping the demand for doc lap. 
But the VNQ and Dong Minh were in opposition, denoun- 
cing any compromise as treason ; it was clear that they 
would capture the leadership of the nationalist movement 
if the Viet Minh abandoned doc lap. Ho therefore went 
to the ex-emperor Bao Dai and proposed to hand over to 
him full governmental power for the purpose of reaching 
an agreement with France. Before Bao Dai had time to 
consider the offer, Ho withdrew it. The manceuvre had 
alarmed the Chinese with the prospect of a collapse of the 
nationalist movement, and the Chinese political representa- 
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tive put effective pressure on the VNQ and Dong Hoi to 
enter a coalition with the Viet Minh so that all parties would 
share responsibility for. a. compromise settlement. . There 
was still, however, delay ia reaching it because an agitation 
within the Kuomintang sponsored by the War Minister, 
Ho Ying-chin, caused China to adopt the attitude that the 
change-over in Tongking could not take place until the 
staff arrangements were complete and that these were con- 
ditional on a Franco-Vietnamese agreement. 


The renewal of Chinese military support enabled Ho 
to return to the demand for doc lap, which the French 
delegate, Sainteny, was forbidden by instructions from Paris 
to concede. But French troop transports were already on 
the way to Haiphong, and the Chinese War Minister, who 
was ready to risk war with France, ordered the Chinese 
commander at Haiphong to resist the landing by force. 
Throughout March sth, while the French fleet hour by hour 
approached Haiphong, Ho Chi Minh argued interminably 
with Sainteny in Hanoi about the meaning of doc lap. But 
at nine -o’clock in the evening General Chao Pe-chang, 
deputy-commander of the Chinese army of. occupation, 
burst into the room and said to Ho: “ Why have you not 
reached agreement with the French ? You will plunge 
us all into war.”, Thus again deprived of Chinese backing, 
Ho again beat a retreat ; just after dawn he accepted the 
French terms. The agreement came too late to avert 
hostilities at Haiphong, where the Chinese artillery opened 
fire on the French fleet at 8.30 in the morning ; undeclared 
war between China and France continued for over two 
hours with casualties on both sides. But in the end the 
Chinese evacuated Tongking, and for a brief period it 
seemed that the pact of March 6th afforded a basis for 
a peaceful development of self-government in Vietnam. 


An Opportunity Missed ? 


Many Frenchmen whose sympathies are very far from 
Communism believe that a great opportunity was missed 
in the ensuing months, and that the responsibility for the 
eutbreak of war a year later was not all on one side. 
At any rate, in this period it was not Communism that 
was in question, but only Vietnamese independence ; the 
international Communist affiliations of Ho Chi Minh do 
not appear to have weighed at all with the French nego- 
tiators in 1946, whatever were their views on the extent 
of the sovereignty that ought to be reserved by France. 
It was only after the victory of the Communists in China, 
and with the prespect of Vietnam serving as a stepping- 
stone for the expansion of Communism over all South-East 
Asia, that the. war in Vietnam became a sector of the 
international front against the Communist power bloc. 


Even now it is by no means certain that Ho Chi Minh 
would reject any settlement short of complete victory. The 
record of Ho as a negotiator is one of a rather supple and 
adaptable leader who is prepared to compromise when the 
situation requires it. -He established very good personal 
relations with the French representatives with whom he 
had to deal, as also at one time with Bao Dai. His highest 
card has always been Chinese military support—of 
Kuomintang China in 1946, of Communist. China today. 
Last time, when China wavered, Ho was ready for a 
reasonable settlement. It may be so again. But the key 
is in Peking. 
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Further Outlook in Nigeria § * 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT . 

HE political barometer in Nigeria has risen slight|y in be 
the last week or two. Even the nationalist newspapers Bu 
seem just a little lower-keyed, and the Government may be - 
able to avoid prosecuting party leaders or press lords for fo 
sedition. Not that the press is cordial. The Southern @ ™ 
Nigeria Defender is scarcely an organ that commancs . jy ™ 
national hearing or a universal respect, but a recent editorial - 
expressed something of the emotional release many z 
Nigerians think they are experiencing— cs 

The Die is cast. The Rubicon is crossed. No more arm- §§ Gi 

chair nationalism. No more oratorical speeches. Action ‘gu 

Action. - Action. T 
And Mr Awolowo, Action Group leader and virtual “ Prime 3 of 
Minister ” in the Western Region, continues to attack the § fr 
Governor, Sir John Macpherson, in the most personal # a 
terms. 

Yet the situation is a little easier partly because the th 
political leaders have now agreed to attend the London @ th 
talks, and partly because the early stages of elections to the # t 
Eastern House of Assembly are to some extent distracting # 
attention, Leaders who have combined to attack the consti- 9 € 
tution root and branch are at the same time preparing to 9 f 
fight electoral campaigns against each other under that @ t 
same constitution. Both Action Group and Dr Azikiwe’s 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons have @ ¢ 
embarked on electioneering tours ; suggestions of a politi- 
cal truce have been rejected and the limit of agreement is Ht 


that members of the two main parties should noz call each 
other “ imperialist stooges ” during the campaigns. 


Reforming the Constitution 


But the main factor is, of course, the London conference. 
Nigerian leaders believe that they have ‘inflicted a sharp 
lesson in tactics on both the Governor-‘and the Colonial 
Secretary, and it is true they have succeeded in changing 
the whole basis of the talks. The Colonial Office, from this 
distance, seemed to have in mind a conference of the old- 
fashioned delaying type, which discussed what other con- 
ferences could be called and who should be invited to attend 
them. The Nigerians are not interested in such things. The 
formula for Nigerian representation, it was felt, should be 
decided in Nigeria, not in London, and instead of discussing 
just how to tackle reform of the constitution the conference 
must decide what changes are immediately required. 

On the narrowest and most theoretical basis of detailed 
flaws in the existing constitution and the machinery of 
elections, agreement might not be hard to reach. The most 
awkward problem, in view of the Northern movement for 
secession, is the degree of regional autoriomy. Otherwis¢ 
there is fairly substantial agreement on adult suffrage, the 
abolition of electoral colleges, and direct election to the 
central House of Representatives. The present method of 
indirect election from the regional houses has simply mea»! 
a transference to the centre of all regional difficulties. But 
are these things on the London agenda ? | 

‘A much more important item is to find some way ovt 
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of the present deadlock by forming a solid and-aeceeptable 
central government. At the moment thete is a “ parlia- 
went” in the west without any central ministers, and in 
the east minority mainisters without any “ parliament.” 
New elections in the east may dislodge the latter (and 
bring Dr Azikiwe into the central Council of Ministers ?), 
put in the west the four Action Group ministers whose 
action precipitated the crisis are still the party candidates 
for office. No one else, it seems, will do ; yet it is almost 
inconceivable that the Governor could sit at the council 
rable with them again, after all that has been said 
recently. This is not a criticism of Sir John MacPherson. 
Part of the difficulty arises from the archaic position of all 
Colonial Governors today. As the Queen’s: Representative, 
head of the government and chief of the civil service, each 
Governor has all the responsibilities and none of the safe- 
guards of royalty, premiership, and permanent head of the 
Treasury. It is, however, possible that the Joint Council 
of the two Western Houses which met on July 2nd can 
find some face-saving method of avoiding a direct collision 
on this issue. 

Another major difficulty remains. The Nigerians regard 
the London talks as necessarily two-tiered ; they believe 
them to be concerned in the first place with the urgent steps 
to be taken now and for an interim period, and in the 
second place with final arrangements for self-government. 
Can another direct collision be avoided on the time-table 
for the transfer of power ? It might be if something like 
the principle adopted in the Gold Coast were accepted, and 
the British Government made a declaration recognising the 
existing demand for self-government within the Common- 
wealth, and expressing readiness to meet it—but without 
tying this up with a date. 


Land Reform in Jugoslavia 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AND policy im Jugoslavia since the war has been 

bedevilled by two conflicting aims—the need for a rapid 
increase in agricultural production and the desire of Marshal 
Tito and his government.to “‘ socialise” agriculture. This 
latter has meant drastic changes inchuding the limitation (in 
1945) of all landholdings to 25 hectares, the setting up of 
collectives, state control of buying and selling, and the com- 
pulsory sale to the state at fixed low prices of certain quanti- 
tes of agricultural produce. In spite of many decrees and 
much compulsion over the past eight years this policy of 
wcialisation has met with only partial success—by the 
beginning of 1952 state and co-operative farms were farming 
only 25 per cent of the country’s arable land—and_ produc- 
tion in the last few years has declined. It is now agreed 
that the methods of socialisation defeated their own ends, 
and throughout last year the authorities were gradually dis- 
landing those collectives which were running at a loss 
bout one-third of the total). The recent land reform 
passed by the Jugoslav parliament is a drastic attempt to 
“art again ; but the goal is still the same. 
_ The law has two basic provisions ; it legalises the disband- 
ig of co-operatives and the return to privgte husbandry 
of those peasants who wish to leave co-operatives, and it 
Mposes a new land reform by which all private holdings 
tt to be limited to 10 hectares. The two provisions were 
*t made known te-the public at the same time. At the end 
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_ Of last year the peasants first heard that they were going to 


be allowed to leave ‘the colleetives:(er co-operatives as they 
are euphemistically called). This -was hailed as a great 
triumph for. the private peasants and a defeat for the govern- 
ment. In some of the villages where co-operatives had not 
been successful or compulsion had been most severe the 
peasants went about shouting “ Long. Live Tito and-the 
Jugoslav Communist party,” and only the local Commaunists 
had long faces. Richer peasants left the co-operatives with- 
out waiting for the appointed time and poor peasants who 
had little or no land and stock to take out of co-operatives 
found themselves faced with the prospect of becoming 
agricultural labourers under those who had lately been their 
colleagues. A howl of dismay went up from these landless 
peasants all over the country and the government’s reply is 
the new land reform law. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN JUGOSLAVIA 


Seetor (000 Hectares) Estimated Redistribution 
in Land orm 
(000 Hectares) (Percentage of 
total) 
State 467 100 21 
Co-operative 1,998 100 5 
Private 7,302 200 3 


The expropriation of land will affect only 90,000 out 
of over two million peasant owners. The figure of 10 
hectares is not to be strictly adhered to, since land and local 
conditions vary so very greatly throughout the country—but 
whatever the special circumstances, no private family will 
be allowed to farm more than 15 hectares. In lush areas 
like the Sumadija, Fruska Gora or the good earth of the 
Vojvodina, 10 hectares is ample for a normal sized family ; 
in the “ passive” areas in parts of Croatia, in the arid 
mountains of Montenegro and in other regions 20 or 30 
hectares are needed for even the barest existence. Wherever 
patriarchal communal holdings of the old style zadruga still 
exist (notably in Macedonia) they are to be allowed to retain 
more land. Decisions of this kind are to be left to local 
committees to be set up for the purpose. These will also 
have to decide on the compensation to be paid in annual 
instalments over a period of 20 years in state bonds ; the 
good land will be valued at 100,000 dinars per hectare, and 
the poor land at 30,000 dinars. The price is fair—though 
much depends on how local committees grade the land,-and 
it will certainly not console expropriated peasants. for the 
loss of their most precious possession. 

















More Competition... 


so there is even more need than before to know what 
is happening in overseas markets. 


The reports published every three months by The 
Economist Intelligence Unit give a concise and 
up-to-date analysis of business conditions and 
prospects in each of fifty countries, or groups of 
countries. Each report is prefaced by a one-page 
summary of the main facts and conclusions, and 
contains a comprehensive statistical appendix 
supplemented by maps and diagrams. 


Descriptive leaflets and a specimen copy of the 
reports may be obtained from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1 
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The 200,000 hectares which, it is calculated, will thus be 
made available to the state are to form the basis of a “ land 
fund” to which will be added. 100,000 hectares from co- 
operatives that have been disbanded, and 100,000 hectares 
from state farms that have failed to pay their way. Previous 
land reforms in Jugoslavia, in 1921 and 1945, weakened pro- 
duction because expropriated land was given in small plots 
to landless peasants ; but in this latest reform the land fund 
is to be used to create state farms—co-operatives under 
another name—and these are to-be worked and run by land- 
less peasants on the system of workers’ management and 
profit sharing which is now applied in industrial and other 
enterprises. Part of the land will be used to reconstitute 
some of the co-operatives that have been disrupted by the 
departure of the original members. 

The situation in the co-operatives is very confused. But 
it is probable that when those peasants who wish to leave 
have done so, between 2,000 and 2,500 co-operatives will 
remain ; these will receive state aid and careful supervision 
to see that they do not run at a loss. It is now hoped to 
encourage private peasants—middle and small peasants as 
they all must be—to make more use of the general co- 
operatives, and to take some part in communal or 
co-operative farming, even if only on a small scale. The 
idea is that certain operations—deep ploughing, fertilising, 
the cultivation of special crops, even harvesting—shall be 
undertaken by group farming; general co-operatives are 
to. increase their ability to provide machinery, credit and 
other facilities in addition to the marketing services that 
they have provided so far. This will bring them more into 
line with co-operatives in some non-Communist western 
countries such as Denmark. 


Will the Peasants Co-operate ? 


It remains to be seen how far private peasants will co- 
operate in this scheme. Even though expropriation has 
affected less than 4 per cent of peasant farmers it has 
undoubtedly come as a shock to all land-holding peasants 
except the poorest. It confirms their worst fears and per- 
petuates the feeling of insecurity which has been one of 
the main reasons why private peasants have not increased 
their production in recent years. Half a million hectares less 
land is being farmed in Jugoslavia today than before the 
war. Between 1949 and 19§2 the numbers of cattle, sheep 
and poultry declined by between ro and 12 per cent—and 
the biggest decline was in the private sector. 

The present land reform will not of itself make for more 
production ; indeed it is remarkable how little it changes 
the structure of Jugoslav agriculture. When the change 
has been effected, state and co-operative land will be 28 
per cent instead of 25 per cent of the whole. Thus the 
general picture of Jugoslay agriculture will still be of a 
multitude of fragmented holdings run by poor peasants. 
President Tito will continue to be faced with the problem 
of whether to cajole or coerce them into greater production. 
Both have failed in the past eight years. Perhaps there is 
some significance—and not necessarily a sinister one—in 
the fact that the very able Alexander Rankovic, hitherto 
associated mainly with the efficient organisation of security, 
has recently been brought forward to speak about agri- 
cultural questions. One thing is clear—that the present land 
reform is mainly a political-move: the economic problem 
still. remains to be solved. 
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Cabinet Crisis in Finland 


T resignation of Mr Kekkonen’s Agrarian-Socialist 
coalition government on Monday was -not entirely 
unexpected. The crisis came, as many people expe ted, 
because of a growing rift between the two partners 01 the 
right policy to cope with Finland’s <serious economic 
problems. The problems—a high and rigid wage-price 
structure, and the difficulties of absorbing the reparations- 
born metallurgical industries—are admitted on all sides ; but 
there is no unanimity on corrective policies. 

The previous government had reached an uneasy com- 
promise on a pr of cost reduction of a long-term 
nature. The hitch arose from the employers’ desire to 
sever the link between the cost of living index and wage 
rates, which the trade unions, as represented in the Social 
Democrat party, strongly ‘opposed. At one time it appeared 
likely that this thorny question would be solved by a wage- 
escalator lagged by a certain margin to the cost of living 
index ; but apparently agreement proved impossible. 

Finland’s cost level is out of step with most of its trading 
partners, with the result that a succession of adverse trading 
balances has been experienced. The problem is particularly 
acute in trade with sterling area, where Finland's 
traditional export staple—wood-products—has been largely 
priced out of the market. There has been strong pressure 
to increase trade with the Soviet Union and its satellites, and 
indeed Russia is now Finland’s biggest customer ; but it can 
supply only a fraction of Finland’s consumer goods needs. 
A series of tripartite deals with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites has not wholly solved the problem. Those who 
advocate closer trading relations with Russia—they are not 
all Communists—choose to forget the problem of piling up 
virtually useless rouble balances. 


Possibility of Devaluation 


If costs cannot be sharply cut, the only alternative is 
devaluation of the Finnish markka. Most observers, both 
in Finland and elsewhere, believe this to be inevitable as 
the degree of over-valuation is about 50 per cent. Devalua- 
tion, however, is feared because of the inflationary impact: 
it has, furthermore, become a contentious political 
issue and the retiring prime minister was obliged to give 
personal pledge that he would resign rather than devalue. It 
is not to be supposed that the present crisis is in fulfilment 
of that pledge ; but the time may not be far distant when 
Finland will be forced to ask the International Monetary 
Fund to agree to a new parity. 

There is no clear picture of the probable outcome of ‘he 
present crisis. Some form of coalition is necessary as 10 
single party commands a majority. One possibility is 
right-centre coalition under Mr Kekkonen or some morc 
acceptable candidate. Another would be a purely caretaker 
government appointed by the President, whose powers 21° 
more extensive than, for instance, are those of the French 
president. The Social Democrats are anxious for a gene™a! 
election as soon as possible, but the tradition of Finnish 
politics is strongly against foreshortening the life of 4 
parliament ; the present one’s life terminates in July, 1954- 
Whatever the shape of the next government its tasks duri1g 
the next few months are unenviable. 
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i New designs with higher standards of per- 
| formance often require improved materials. 
It is the job of the metallurgist to see that 
these materials are available when required. 
He and the designer both have the same 
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when called upon 
to advise 


as an executor... 


the principal objective is to ensure 
safety, a good steady return and the 
ability to realise on capital without loss 
should occasion arise. 


as an accountant... 


the problem usually revolves 
round the safe disposal of surplus 


funds or reserves: the ability to 
realise quickly and without loss when 
required is equally essential. 





as a solicitor... 


a variety of problems may arise — 
money realised by sale of property, 
the settlement of estates, the investment 

of legacies -— but in all cases safety for capital 
plus regular interest and accessibility of 
money without loss are the main objectives 
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Factors in Gilt-Edged 
OR the first five months of this year the gilt-edged _ per cent for War Loan and Old Consols. Over these 


market enjoyed the unfamiliar experience of being 
the one consistently favoured section of the Stock 
Exchange. But amid all the festivities of June, it 
relapsed into comparative friendliness. Its fall from 
grace was not, indeed, of the violent kind that had 
rudely shaken it so often in these postwar years. The 
decline in prices frem the peaks touched three weeks 
ago was a gradual one, and the whole movement was 
not very large—in the long-term market it amounted to 
a full point, or a littke more. The moderateness of the 
movement, and the rally this week, clearly show that 
gilt-edged investors are not convinced that the under- 
lying trend has decisively changed. But the moderate 
recession in June has a significance out of proportion to 
its size, for it prompted the first serious questioning of 
the view that has dominated investment decisions for 
the past twelve months—the view that the long-term 
prospect for gilt-edged was good, and that any short- 
term set-backs were not likely to be large. This is no 
moment to rush into prophecy ; the market has good 
grounds—though it cites some bad ones as well—for 
its indecisiveness. But it is a moment at which a stock- 
taking of the principal factors may be helpful. 

The first point to observe is that the broad sweep of 
the market s progress has gone a good deal farther than 
many peo ple have yet realised. They are apt to assume 
that the gilt-edged market is still suffering sorely from 
the body-blow launched upon it by Mr Butler’s revival 
of an effective monetary policy. This, however, is no 
longer (rue, except. among the short bonds. In the 


long-dated market, prices on June 11 last were roughly 
nine points, above the depths plumbed in the mid- 
summer slump of last year; the gains ranged from 
10} per cent for Savings Bonds 1955-65 to over 124 


twelve months the yield basis had been cut down by 
between 4 and 3 per cent, reducing the flat return from 
irredeemables to 44-4 per cent and the redemption yield 
on long-dated stocks to 4 per cent or less—smaller 
yields, in fact, than obtained on the eve of last year’s 
budget and the fixing of the 4 per cent Bank rate. That 
is a striking comparison. But there is even more food 
for thought in a comparison with the market level on 
the eve of the “new ” monetary policy. On November 
7th, 1951, when Bank rate still stood at 2 per cent 
and the Treasury bill rate at 4 per cent, Old Consols 
were quoted at 64% net, War Loan at 85 3-16 net and 
1965-75 Savings Bonds at 88 13-16 net. Three weeks 
ago the corresponding net prices were within 24 and 
33 points of these 1951 levels, and the difference in 
yields varied from 4 to just over 3-16 per cent. The 
moderate setback in the last few weeks does not per- 
ceptibly diminish the force of these comparisons. Even 
now, the index of fixed-interest securities compiled by 
the Financial Times (which covers a wider range than 
the gilt-edged market proper) stands more than 1 per 
cent above its lowest 1951 level. 

The principal reasons for this massive recovery are 
readily discernible. First in point of time was the 
evidence, last summer and autumn, that the “ hump.” 
of Britain’s crisis would be surmounted without 
disaster. ‘The emotion then was the negative one of 
relief at the lifting of fears of new and acute pressure 
upon the market. It soon gave place to the positive 
influence of reviving confidence as the gold reserves 
rose and the surplus on total external payments came 
in sight. Through both these phases, if one can believe 
the figurings of the national income statisticians, private 
savings were rising ; and a good share of these funds 
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was attracted to the gilt-edged market in the belief that 
the monetary discipline, which had played so large a 
part in provoking the fall, could and would be gradually 
relaxed—and in any case held no more terrors for the 
long-term market. 

Three more major considerations, all of them 
intricately intertwined in the market’s judgments, were 
then added to the case for gilt-edged: first, the vaguely 
formulated doubts about the future of world trade ; 
secondly, the renewed talk of a coming recession in the 
United States ; and then the peace offensive from the 
Kremlin, quickly followed by the resumption of truce 
negotiations in Korea. It is worth noting, too, that 
one of these influences helped the market negatively as 
well as positively. The disappointments at the 
economic policy that was taking shape in Washington, 


GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS 
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which partly explained the revival of apprehensions of 
an American recession, simultaneously pushed aside 
the one remaining possibility that had been regarded as 
holding any major threat to the gilt-edged market—the 
possibility of an early plunge into convertibility. 
These external influences have been overwhelmingly 
the most important ones in recent months. Each of 
them separately reinforced the view that the postwar 
phase of world inflation had ended at last, and implied 
that henceforward it was the opposite danger that had 
to be feared. And since these influences impinged upon 
a mood of satisfaction at Britain’s external recovery, 
the long-term prospect for gilt-edged looked assured. 
The very influences that were depressing equities—and 
prevented them from responding to the stimulus of 
the budget—were correspondingly good for gilt-edged. 
Similarly, the recent setback was quite clearly 
attributable to renewed questionings about this ending 
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of world inflation—questionings provoked by the mis. 
behaviour of President Syngman Rhee and the troubl. 
in East Berlin, by the continuance of high activity ig 
the United States, and even by the suspicion thy 
inflationary forces are reviving in Britain. 






* 


If the market has been rational in its response to the 
external influences, it has not been equally logical iy 
its appraisal of the principal domestic factors. There 
has been a good deal of muddled thinking both about 
the implications of Government economic policy and 
about the coming denationalisation of steel. Inevitably, 
the City’s responsibility for co-operating in the 
marketing of the steel securities has played a restrain- 
ing part, by causing institutional funds to be held back 
from investment or placed temporarily in the short 
bond market. But there is no reason at all to regard 
these impending operations as a source of fundamental 
pressure upon the market ; to the extent to which the 
Government receives cash for the steel securities that 
are sold, it will promptly return the funds to the 
market, and it is most unlikely to allow any undue 
pressure to arise on the eve of an issue. 

If it were seeking to tighten its monetary policy, 
any given steel issue would provide it with a minor 
opportunity, since the funds could be employed in 
repaying indebtedness in the form of Treasury bills 
held by the banking system (thereby causing a corre- 
sponding contraction of bank deposits) instead of in 
purchases of long-term securities on the market. But 
the choice would depend on the needs of monetary 
policy at the moment, and there is no inherent reason 
for expecting any such tough attitude to be adopted. 
If, on the other hand, the proceeds were wholly 
employed in the long-term market, the effect might be 
stimulating—since the supply of gilt-edged would be 
diminished, and that of equities expanded, in conditions 
when investors may still be preferring gilt-edged to 
equities. This week’s indication that the first issue is 
likely to be delayed is not, therefore, a very logical 
reason for a marking up of prices. 

These questions of tactics for steel marketing are, in 
any case, only part (and a relatively minor one, at that) 
of the general problem of monetary policy. Although 
the market was disappointed in its earlier hopes that a 
reduction in Bank rate might accompany the budget, 2 
fair part of the popular case for gilt-edged is built, even 
now, upon the assumption that a reduction will be con- 
ceded before the end of the year. It is not a deduction 
that can fairly be drawn from the trend of policy in the 
past few months. So far, the tactics of the authorities 
have conformed pretty closely to the indication given 
in the budget speech that the then foreseeable condi- 
tions of 1953 would require broadly the same degree 
of monetary pressure that obtained at that time. In 
point of fact, a moderate relaxation has been proceeding 
ever since last November—in the sense that bank 
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advances to industry, after their substantial reduction 
in the first year of the “new” monetary policy, have 
now been rising for six months. This tendency, how- 
ever, is probably due much more to the necessary re- 
expansion of industry’s working stocks as production 
rises than to any overt easing of bank lending standards ; 
and it is believed that such an easing would not be 
acceptable to the authorities. Certainly, the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in face of last week’s Labour attack 
during the Finance Bill debate gave no hint of any 
intention to concede any specific relaxation. 

The econclusion to be drawn from the recent 
Exchequer Bond issue was, indeed, that a minor. pre- 
cautionary tightening was deemed prudent—to 
moderate the seasonal rise in the banks’ liquidity ratios 
—but that any major tightening would be out of place. 
Monetary policy, in short, is still reasonably in tune 
with the theme of the budget. If the Chanceilor were 
already being swayed by the spreading view that the 
budget was, after all, somewhat too soft, he would 
presumably be using the flexible weapon of credit policy 
to redress the softness, and would not have deferred 
his attack upon the problem of refinancing the large 
maturities that lie ahead. As it is, the weapon is still 
in reserve. And, paradoxically, the very fact that is 
causing concern among some of the Chancellor’s critics 
—the declining trend of Britain’s external surplus—may 
make a tightening of monetary policy look less neces- 
sary in the short run, because it will correspondingly 


lessen the strain on the Treasury’s domestic finances. 


What Future for Films ?—I] 


41 
But if world uncertainties are pressing upon Britain’s 
balance of payments, there is no sign that they are 
causing any simultaneous decline in domestic demand. 
Consumption seems to be rising, which probably means 
that personal savings are declining. If, as most people 
believe, investment outlays are rising too, the case for 
keeping monetary policy taut is incontrovertible. The 
only circumstances in which an overt softening might 
seem feasible would be those in which general uncer- 
tainty was doing the work of restraint that is now 
assigned to monetary policy. But if that happened, the 
slackening of pressure upon the domestic economy 
(which might temporarily divert further funds to the 
gilt-edged market) would almost certainly be a harbinger 
of still further pressure upon the external balance ; and 
to ease monetary policy deliberately when that danger 
lay ahead would be extremely rash. 

The gilt-edged market, in short, ought not to count 
on a lower Bank rate—though, as the comparisons given 
earlier in this article show, it seems to have discounted 
all but the psychological effects of a reduction 
already. The bulls of the market now are, in 
fact, the bears of world trade. They may be 
right; but they should remember that nowadays 
it is only a minor recession that is “good” for 
gilt-edged. Anything more than that would quickly 
raise the dollar problem to a new intensity—and another 
crisis of the balance of payments could not leave the 


gilt-edged market unscathed, no matter what the level 
of Bank rate. 


Shape of Screens to Come 


N O lions will leap into the filmgoer’s lap, nor stereo- 
scopic guillotines fall on his neck, unless he 1s 
wearing specially-designed spectacles, and every time a 
patron borrows a pair of these to enjoy such experi- 
ences, it costs the cinema sixpence. That is what the 
exhibitor has to pay to hire the spectacles with the 
three-dimensional film. But this extra sixpence cannot 
simply be passed on in the seat prices. To add sixpence 
to the price of any cinema seat attracts a corresponding 
increase in entertainments duty: a 2s. 3d. seat, for 
example, with sixpence extra for the spectacles, requires 
43d. more in duty,so that in practice the exhibitor would 
collect the odd halfpenny and charge 3s. 2d. for the seat. 
This incidental aspect of Three-D may serve as a 
reminder that the changes now impending on the 
cinema screen are less a technical revolution than an 
economic manceuvre, in the face of the growing threat 
from television examined in a preceding article. 

What the industry is trying to divine from its new 
visions, therefore, is not only the chance these may 
offer of countering “ the fatal fascination of the little 
television square,” but also the price of that chance. 


The first question admits only of judgment and conjec- 
ture. So the second, a question of pounds shillings and 
pence to be paid by different people—though finally 
by audiences that seem today progressively less 
anxious to pay even present prices—may be the key to 
the shape of screens to come. 


* 


The hire of spectacles—with payments for those 
spoilt or lost—is only one of the extra costs of the exhi- 
bition of a stereoscopic film. To project two separate 
images—one for each eye—on to the screen, both pro- 
jectors must be used, perhaps strengthened to take 
longer reels of film, and synchronised by an electrical or 
mechanical linkage that may cost {50-£250. The 
normal screen of the flat cinema, built to diffuse (and 
depolarise) light falling upon it, will not do: a new, 
aluminised screen, ideally 20 per cent larger, is needed, 
costing perhaps 12s. 6d. a square foot (say £325 to 
convert a medium-sized screen originally about 18 ft 
by 24 ft); aluminised paint, however, may give fair 
results. 
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Running costs also mount. Polarising filters on both 
projectors, costing {10 the pair, deteriorate under heat 
and cannot be used for more than a day or two ; the 
constant use of two projectors, plus the loss of light 
through the polarising filters and spectacles, will require 
roughly two-and-a-half times the power for lighting ; 
and extra staff will be required to distribute, collect and 
sterilise the spectacles. 

An alternative to stereoscopy—the wide screen— 
may offer exhibitors more for less, particularly in 
running costs. Its most ambitious version, Cinerama, 
would admittedly cost far more, but at present this 
seems out of the question. The more modest wide 
screen techniques, from CinemaScope downwards, cost 
less. The normal screen, and hence the normal film 
frame, is about one-and-a-third times as wide as it 
is high. Films shot on the existing pattern can be 
“ topped and tailed” by a masked aperture on the pro- 
jector, then projected to fill a screen about one-and-a- 
half times as wide 
as it is high—at 
the cost, perhaps, 
of losing occasional 
heads and feet. 
Films shot with a 
wide angle lens, 
with-action mainly 
across the centre of 
the film frame, can 
be masked to 
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and-a-half times as 
broad as it is high. 
This is the first 


system in which a very broad scene is first filmed 
through an “anamorphic” lens that compresses the 
image laterally into a film frame even slightly narrower 
than the normal, and then is projected through a lens 
that reverses the process and opens out the image once 
again on the big screen. 


Most of the large screens now being installed are 
aluminised, and might cost much the same per square 
foot as stereoscopic screens (the 18 ft. by 24 ft. screen 
instanced above, for example, widened to the extreme 
CinemaScope dimensions, would cost about £500). 
New aperture gates for the projectors, and probably 
rather better lenses, would be required, and if an 
“ anamorphic” lens were required, this would cost 
about {50-100 per cinema. But only a single 
projector, and normally-sized reels of film, are 
required for these systems. The wide screens would 
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perhaps call for 20 per cent more lighting. But other 
running costs would be affected little—though the 
installation of a big screen might in some cases mean 
removing a few front rows of seats, and slightly reduc- 
ing a cinema’s earning capacity. 

But in the film industry’s counter-attack against 
television, the picture is at present held to be only half 
the battle. Stereoscopy and the wide screen alike are 
offered with an additional feature, the so-called “ stereo- 
phonic sound.” This involves the use of more than 
one sound track, relayed through separate speakers 
located at various points throughout a cinema, in order 
to heighten the illusion of “ audience participation.” 
Demanding at a bare minimum three separately placed 
speaker units and the corresponding amplifier heads, 
and at the most ambitious perhaps 14 speakers operated 
by several different sound tracks, these systems require 
a considerable capital outlay in the cinema. Sound 
equipment may cost £1,500 to £2,000 per cinema, 

plus, say, {£50 or 


more for each 
additional speaker; 
—— and to. obtain 
really good resulis, 
most British 
cinemas would 


require special 
acoustic treatment 
at a COSt equiva- 
lent to perhaps {1 
a seat. “ Stereo- 
phony” would 
thus be the cost- 
liest imiprovement 
of all for the 
cinema owner— 
offered, moreover, 
to audiences that 
are seldom very 
discriminating 
about the quality 
of sound repro- 
duction in 4 
cinema provided that the dialogue is clear. 

What would these improvements cost for a medium- 
sized British cinema—say of 1,250 seats with an exist- 
ing “ flat” screen of 18 ft by 24 ft ? A comprehensive 
conversion might require : 





CINEMASCOPE 








£ 

Widened, aluminised screen 2.0.00... 200.00..-000 500 
Sound equipement 46620. 606k aia 1,500 
5 exire sche Sibi a a thcerun 250 
New and auxiliary lems ...:.....sc:sccocsssstoeee 100 
Propector likage 5205 ge 150 
Installation and electrical alterations. ......... 100 
2,600 

Acoustic treatment of cimema ........cc..csces0s+- 1,250 
£3,850 


For comparison, it may be noted that the CinemaScop¢ 
“ package” system now offered by 2oth Century-Fox 
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js estimated t0 Cost between £1,750 and £5,000, 
depending on the size of cinema. But less ambitious 
sound equipment, perhaps obviating the need for 
acoustic treatment of the auditorium, might cut the 
estimate of capital cost shown above by more than a 
thir 


* 


The new film dimensions will cost other sections of 
the industry much less. Stereoscopic film would require 
double the film stock and processing for exhibition 
copies ; distributors, who arrange this, would also have 
increased costs in canning the film and transporting it, 
and would perhaps need more labour for its inspection 
and rewinding between cinemas. Films for wide screens 
need cost no more than the normal to process or dis- 
tribuic. Stereoscopic productions in Hollywood so far 


have been expensive, as are the first CinemaScope films 
now being made, But technically all that Three-D is 
is the doubling up and coupling of cameras and the pro- 
vision of twice as much negative ; wide screen films will 


require special or. auxiliary lens ; and “ stereophonic ” 
sound needs only extra work from the recording unit. 
These are not large items in production cost ; and 
it may be that the mew screen techniques, calling for 
longer sequences, may reduce other production costs 
enough to offset them. But one proviso is that so far 
most of the “mew vision” films are being made in 
colour ; this may become universal, and if it does it will 
raise average production Costs. 

The lion’s share of extra costs will naturally fall on 
the cinema exhibitors, who have the largest financial 
stake in the film business and little chance of com- 
pounding with the television foe. Compared with their 
existing investment in bricks and mortar—probably 
some {100 million in Britain, taking historical costs— 
the extra capital may not seem large. Conversion for 
occasional stereoscopy, a wide screen, and some 
improvement in sound reproduction, might cost the 
2,400-0dd cinemas with more than 750 seats each, 
which account for about 80 per cent of the takings of 
the trade, less than £5 million in total; the 2,000 
smaller cinemas, where conversion might be limited by 
physical dimensions as well as the owner’s pocket, 
might be adapted to show stereoscopic films on a fairly 
wide screen for a few hundred pounds each. The larger 
circuits could hardly afford not to convert most of their 
halls once some agreement about systems begins to 
emerge ; they have locked up in cinemas too much 
money that might go bad to be able to stint a little 
more. The same is true to a lesser degree throughout 
the trade, though this further call on capital resources 
in order to present an altered product might close some 
of the smaller cinemas and further concentrate the 
industry. 

Moreover, the British cinema trade’s freedom of 
choice whether or-not to invest in conversion is some- 
what limited. It still depends mainly on showing Ameri- 
can films to a public that broadly prefers them ; and 
as the American product changes, so must the British 
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purveyor’s arrangements to retail it. At present, a 
survey of British cinema dimensions is being taken to 
see what shape of screen would be most suitable here ; 
and Hollywood will have to take note of this, since 
British earnings make up today an increased propor- 
tion of its income. But if, then, the Americans turn to 
the wide screen, as seems likely, with the use of stereo- 
scopy restricted to specially suitable subjects, it would 
require a sharp rupture of the existing pattern of the 
cinema trade for Britain not to follow suit, albeit more 
cautiously, In the next two years, one may expect con- 
siderable confusion in the trade—with a shortage of 
films really made for the new dimensions, a costly stock 
of “ flat films” to be partly re-shot or disposed of in 
some other way, and continued argument about 
systems. Some form of wide screen—which after all 
offers a sheer size and sweep that domestic television 
cannot duplicate, even if colour or stereoscopy appear 
one day on the drawing-room set—at present seems 
likely to provide the future standard. 

But the capital charges of cinema conversion, plus 
any higher running costs—and at one remove any 
increase in distribution costs—will have to be recouped 
by filling the cinema more frequently. The cinemagoer 
may be prepared to pay extra for stereoscopic spectacles 
occasionally, but not a higher price for his usual seat ; 
indeed, the exhibitors have recently been arguing that 
patrons are already priced out of the cinema. There 
remains the trade’s argument—growing steadily in 
weight—for a cut in entertainments duty, but too 
much hope cannot be placed on the Chancellor’s 
promised benevolence. So the move into new screen 
dimensions must sharpen the contest that prompted it: 
how well can the cinema stand up to television ? 


* 


Only time can answer that—though in Britain, today, 
the decision whether sponsored television is to come or 
not must greatly affect the cinemas’ chances. Whatever 
that decision, television will expand, and for some time 
still, perhaps, at the expense of the cinema. Opportuni- 
ties may occur for the occasional truce between the two 
forms of visual entertainment—“ trailer ” programmes 
over the air, the release to television of old films, tele- 
vised news events in cinemas, and for film producers an 
alternative though specialised new market. Moreover, 
the two forms of entertainment remain fairly distinct. 
Unless some acceptable way could be devised of making 
the viewer pay to see individual programmes, there is 
no way in which a feature film could profitably be given 
a “first run” on television ; and equally, neither the 
BBC nor a commercial station could afford to commis- 
sion a programme worth at least £120,000 for an hour 
and a half. So though the little screen may continue to 
win patrons away from the big as viewers multiply, 
some balance between the two visual entertainments 
seems likely to be reached in the long run. But how 
much of the market that balance will leave to the 
cinema, few people in Wardour Street—however many 
dimensions they hope to call in aid—care yet to guess. 
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Business Notes 





More Gold Gained 


ES performance of the sterling area’s dollar balance of 
payments in June was appreciably better than is sug- 
gested by the month’s increase in the gold and dollar 
reserve. This increase amounted to only $46 million, the 
smallest monthly gain this year. Allowing for the $28 
million of defence aid received from the United States and 
$10 million in gold or dollars from EPU, the “true” 
dollar surplus amounted to $8 million. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that some $22 million was paid out last 
month to the United States in respect of the repatriation 
of the 24.8 per cent ordinary stockholding in Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd. that was previously held by the 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 
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Sept., 1952... ] — 5] — 20| + 11] + 27) 1,685 
Oct., 1952... | + 37) — 40| + 50] + 35] 1,767 
Nov., 1952... | + 96 | — 65| + 70] + 27 | +128 | 1,895 
Dec., 1952... | + 80} — 40| + 61] + 31 | — 49°] 1.8469 
len. 1063. 1 + + 30] + 44/ +132 | 1,978 
Feb., 1953... | + 18| + 74] + 33 | +125 | 2,103 
Mar., 1953... | + 19 | + 15] + 29/ + 63] 2,166 
April, 1953... | + 11 + 76] + 20| +107 | 2.273 
May, 1953... | + 21 | + 14] + 13| + 48 | 2321 
June, 1953... | + 10 | + 8|+ 28/ + 46| 2,367 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 
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General Electric Company of New York. Allowing for 
this special payment and for other more modest transfers 
of capital to Canada during the past month, the reinforce- 
ment of the reserve does not appear unsatisfactory. More- 
over, this is the time of year when sterling area products are 
not earning large amounts of dollars. The seasonal rise in 
dollar income earned from primary commodity exports from 
the sterling area is due to begin in a couple of months with 
the opening of the Australian wool sales. It remains to be 
seen how the new freedom in the grain market will affect 
the flow of the reserves. ‘ 





In June the balance of payments was probably beginning 
to feel the benefits of the unusually large tourist expendi- 
ture in Britain before, during and immediately after the 
Coronation ceremonies. Tourist dollars take some time to 
go through the accounts, but the heavy payments for air 
and sea traffic were undoubtedly reflected in last month’s 
figures. On the other hand, British tourist expenditure on 
the Continent is now beginning to gather momentum ; but 
since it is cleared through the EPU mechanism, its effect 
will not become apparent in the reserve figures until next 
month. The EPU surplus earned by the United Kingdom 
last month amounted to {1.5 million. It will fall to be 
settled later this month, involving a receipt in gold or dollars 
of £750,000 and an equal reduction in the United Kingdom 
overdraft with EPU. The modest proportions of last 
month’s EPU surplus were in part due to the mounting 
tide of British tourist expenditure on the Continent and 
also to the fact that in June exports of sterling area com- 
modities to the Continent of Europe are at a seasonal ebb. 
The June figures were also burdened by the payment of 
interest on the British overdraft with EPU and by a repay- 
ment of some {1,500,000 of Italian sterling balances. 


First Quarter’s Deficit 


HE Exchequer returns for the first quarter of the fiscal 

year are this time much more closely in line with the 
pattern indicated by the budget than they were at this time 
last year—when the Treasury was at pains to explain away 
a large discrepancy by citing the notorious unreliability of 
the first return as a guide to the full year. Last year’s return 
in fact proved the exception to this rule, for most of the 
shortfall from estimates still remained at the year-end. 
Another exception would be welcome this year, since the 
impression given by this week’s figures is quite favourable. 
Ordinary revenue, it is true, is down by £26 million, at 
£845 million ; but expenditure, including sinking fund pro- 
visions, is down by nearly £71 million, at £1,002 million, 
so that the “ above-line ” deficit is £45 million smaller than 
last year, at £156 million. 

These figures, however, like the budget accounts them- 
selves, are nowadays distorted by the intrusion of the ster!ing 
counterpart of dollar aid, which is brought in as an undis- 
closed abatement of defence expenditure. This artificial 
accounting had not begun to operate in the early months of 
1952-53, so that the whole of the £85 million for that ycaf 
was credited in the last nine months. In this past quaricr, 
the full proportionate share of the year’s estimated credit of 
£140 million has been duly applied; and this merely 
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fortuitous accounting difference explains half the reduction 
chown in total ordinary expenditure. Elimination of this 
distortion does not, however, make the budgetary prospect 
jook worse ; if defence aid is excluded from the accounts, 
the estimated decline im expenditure for the full year 
becomes, not £92 million, but only £37 million—and all 
but £1 million of that decline has been shown in the first 
quarter. But in the similar period of 1952-53 defence ex- 
pendit ire was heavy, and the full benefit of the year’s 
reduction in subsidies had not been felt. It would be unwise 
to deduce that the Government is succeeding in under- 
spending. On the revenue side, no conclusions can safely 
be drawa. The fact that ordinary revenue has already lost 
more than one-third of the £71 million loss expected in the 
full year is not informative, because so large a proportion of 
the direct taxation is collected in the final quarter. Income 
tax, expected to rise by £46 million in the year, has so far 
lost £21 million ; but profits tax has lost no more than that, 
aithough the eventual loss was estimated at £162 million. 
EPL, expected to yield £964 million more, has so far con- 
tributed only £10 million. Customs and excise, expected 
to drop by £38 million, have risen by £5 million. 

Upon the above-line account, the only reasonable com- 
ment is “‘ so far, so good.” The below-line trend looks more 
positively satisfactory. Net expenditure (excluding interest 
debits and credits outside the permanent debt charge) has 
dropped by £34 million, to £120 million, so that the total 
deficit for the quarter is £277 million, compared with 
{356 million in the first quarter of 1952-53 (but in contrast 
with only £109 million two years ago). It is not clear, 
however, whether the below-line improvement can be 
expected to endure. A large part is due to an unexpectedly 
sharp decline of £184 million in new loans to local autho- 
rities, whose borrowings for the full year were estimated at 
only £12 million less than in 1952-53. Yet there is no 
reason to suppose that the authorities are using their new 
freedom more vigorously than seemed likely at budget time. 


The Coal Horoscope 


l' is prudent to begin worrying in June about a coal 
crisis next winter ; but it is not easy to make any realistic 
assessment of the danger. To the National Coal Board, the 
1953 coal winter now looks less safe than 1952 but more 
comfortable than 1951. Both those years, of course, had 
mild winters. 

To start this coal winter with 184 million tons of coal 
in distributed stocks, the industry would need to put an 
extra three million tons into stock from current production 
by the end of October; it has about 14} million tons 
in those stocks already and a spare million besides in its 
abnormally large opencast stocks. This task may just be 
within its powers. During the same four months of last 
year it added more than 3} million tons to its distributed 
stocks and probably about 2} million tons to its stocks at 
collieries and opencast sites; coal was not easy to sell. 


' The recent rate of mining production, when the effects of 


holidays are taken out, may be about 100,000 tons a week 
higher than at this time last year, according to involved 
calculations by the Coal Board ; such a rate of output might 
offer an extra 1}¢2 million tons by the end of October. 
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On the other side of the account, the second week’s holi- 
day for the miners will probably reduce output by some 
3-34 million tons more than holidays did last year ; inland 
consumption is rising steadily, and the board would like 
to export more in the second half of this year than it did 
in the second half of 1952. Such a sum of conjectures 
Suggests that the industry has a chance of attaining its 
safety level of stocks, but not a comfortable one. 

Whether stocks in consumers’ hands totalling 184 million 
tons would preclude shortages of certain types of coal is 
no more sure than that stocks somewhat less than 184 
million tons would necessarily spell crisis. The industry 
needs about 9 million tons in these stocks at the end of the 
winter, and stocks, the arguments go, might run down 
during the coal winter by 9 million tons or more ; though 
since accurate records began to be kept in 1943, they never 
have done so. For the present, the danger of any general 
coal. crisis looks rather less than that of shortages of house 
coals, which indeed appear fairly certain. The installation 
of thousands of the new economical grates that will burn 
small coals has not made consumers any less insistent 
upon large coal ; indeed, most of the new grates now in 
service were designed to burn coke, and the householder’s 
dislike for nutty slack is not to be derided. Nevertheless, 
there may well be a case today for a measure that the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power forbade the Coal Board to 
bring into effect this spring—namely, price changes that 
would make the larger coal more expensive and cheapen 
the smaller coals that people like less but have to take. 


The Princess Victoria Report 


1. full report of the inquiry into the loss of the motor 
vessel Princess Victoria in the Irish Sea on January 
31st was published this week, and it was announced that 
the British Transport Commission, which owned this cross- 
channel steamer, had three weeks in which to decide 
whether to appeal against the court’s findings. These were, 
broadly, that the vessel was unseaworthy because the stern 
doors were inadequate, as were the arrangements to clear 
water from the freeboard deck ; and that the loss of the 
vessel and 133 lives was caused by or contributed to by the 
default of the owners and managers. It is not yet known 
whether the Commission will appeal ; but Lord Leathers 
stated that the Minister had no intention of ordering a 
re-hearing. 

Dr. A, M. Robb, Professor of Naval Architecture at the 
University of Glasgow, who was one of the three assessors 
to the court of inquiry, signed the report with certain reser- 
vations, proposing alternative answers to those given by 
the majority to three of the 48 questions covered in the 
report. He has since amplified his views on these points in 
a memorandum to the Minister of Transport which is now 
published as an addendum to the formal report. He holds 
that the list caused in the ship by an accumulation of water 
on the freeboard deck, which culminated in its capsizing, 
might have been reduced by the opening of the sliding 
doors in the sides of the ship ; but since this would have 
been a choice between evils, he does not hold that failure to 
open these doors amounted to default on the part of the 
ship’s company. He does not agree with the other members 
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that failure to provide sufficiently strong stern doors consti- 
tuted default upon the part of the owners and managers, 
believing that the owners had not received sufficient indica- 
tion of the weakness of these doors from an earlier incident 
in 1951 to make their failure to strengthen them amount to 
default. Finally, he holds that the loss of life in the sinking, 
primarily due to the default of the owners and managers, 
was contributed to by default upon the part of the ship’s 
company. This conclusion he bases upon the view that the 
flooding of the ship’s lounge, which contributed to the cap- 
sizing of the ship, did not appear to have been investigated 
as soon as it began; and that the positions given in radio 
signals from the ship, which appéar to have delayed the 
arrival of the Portpatrick lifeboat upon the scene of the 
disaster, were inconsistent, some of them appearing to be 
inaccurate, 


Equalising the Rate Burden 


EW matters in the mysteries of local government finance 

and its relations to the central Exchequer are more 
complicated, or more controversial, than the working of the 
Equalisation Grant. Jn principle, the Equalisation Grant is 
intended to secure sufficient equality between the financial 
resources of county and borough councils so that expendi- 
ture on essential services shall not be jeopardised by the 
smaller rateable capacity of the poorer authorities. In 
practice, the equalisation system works with the crudest of 
rough justice. Some prosperous authorities receive a grant ; 
others less well offedo not. The anomalies arise largely 
through the formula that is used for calculating the grant. 
If a county or county borough has an actual rateable value 
below its “standard rateable value,” it is entitled to grant. 
The system, in effect, presupposes common and nationwide 
standards of valuation for rating that do not exist. A revalu- 
ation was to have been completed by last April ; it has been 
deferred until (it is hoped) April, 1956, and it remains to 
be seen whether a uniform national basis of valuation will 
emerge from it. 

The Committee that has been examining the working of 
the Equalisation Grant was limited, by its terms of refer- 
ence, to mitigating some of the anomalies in the existing 
system, and not with radical revisions which, if they come, 
will have to await a later occasion. Its report suggests an 
amendment to the formula for calculating the grant by using 
a datum figure of £7 of rateable value per head of weighted 
population instead of the national average of about {6.2 per 
head. This change would bring twelve local government 
areas into grant that do not at present benefit. For the 
special case of London the committee suggests an entirely 
new scheme, by which 70 per cent of the expenditures of 
all the boroughs would be pooled ; this would encourage 
more equal rate poundages throughout the London area. 

These are the barest bones of the committee’s recom- 
mendations. But two general points can be made about 
them. First, it is desirable (as the committee urges) that 
county district councils, whose independence has tended to 
become submerged under the combined weight of the 
counties and of the central government, should have a 
direct participation in the grant, if they rank for it, It is, 
however, distinctly doubtful if the consequential changes in 
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district rates and county precepts that might then oocy 
would be universally welcomed. Secondly, this report, com. 
plicated though it necessarily is, throws light on only one 
aspect of local government finance and its relations with the 
central Exchequer. The prospects of a renewal of healthy 
and independent local government rest upon more radical 
revisions of these relations than the committee was asked 
to undertake. 


Teeth for the Merchandise Marks Act? 


HE Merchandise Marks Bill, which received its second 
T reatin in the House of Commons last week, secks to 
fulfil a promise made by the Government, when the utility 
schemes were abolished more than a year ago. Its object 
is to provide the public with better assurances of quality 
than those that were alleged—not always with justification 
—to have been provided by the utility schemes. Under 
the old Merchandise Marks Act, a trader could be 
prosecuted for wrongly describing the weight, measure, 
materials or method of manufacture of an article. The new 
Bill recognises that fraud, where it exists today, involves 
more technical subtleties. For example, new materials and 
new methods of treatment can be used to impart special 
properties to fabrics, and descriptions of goods specifying 
these properties do not fall within the scope of the existing 
Act. It is rare to find a black-and-white case of an article 
described as something that it is palpably not, but unjusti- 
fied claims that an article has certain properties are not 
unknown, The new Act seeks to meet these cases by cover- 
ing not only wrong descriptions of the substance of the 
article, as at present, but also claims for “ quality, fitness for 
purpose, strength, accuracy, performance or behaviour of 
any goods.” It also provides for prosecution in-cases where 
an article is described in a way that is misleading, even if 
not technically ‘untrue. 

The revised version should provide the public with 
stronger safeguards against the possibility of unscrupulous 
exploitation than either the existing Act or the “ British 
Standards ” for consumer goods. These standards are still 
under protracted discussion ; they have provoked mixed 
feelings in the industries concerned and have not evoked 
the interest of the public on whose support their success 
depends. But the Bill is at present so worded that, in the 
opinion of those who know the difficulties of conducting 4 
successful prosecution under the existing Act, there is real 
doubt whether a good legal case could ever be based on it. 
The President of the Board of Trade may have had this 
weakness in mind when he said, in presenting the Bill, that 
he hoped it could be improved in Committee. The two key 
words, “ quality” and “ misleading,” on which the effec- 
tiveness of the Bill rests, are too difficult to define as they 
stand: Several attempts have been made to relate these 
terms to “the physically ascertainable and definable 
characteristic of such goods,” a phrase that would help the 
lawyers to provide some tangible evidence of what went to 
make up the properties that wrongly-described goods wet? 
alleged or even implied to have possessed. Unless some 
means is found of defining “ quality ” with precision, false 
or misleading descriptions will themselves remit 
indefinable. 
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Cuscas Disease 





ff large areas.of South America, up to half of 
the population suffer from the effects of 
Chagas disease — an illness that causes acute 
debility, fever, and often idiocy, paralysis and 
death. There is no known cure for Chagas 
disease, and, until recently, there was no effective 
method of preventing its spread, for the large, 
bloodsucking bugs that carry it are immune to 
most insecticides. In 1948 I.C.I. undertook 
experimental work in the control of the Chagas 
disease carrier when a technical service man from 
LC.1. General Chemicals Division visited South 
America in connection with the use of 
“Gammexane” insecticides. Laboratory tests 
carried out in Chile, Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay gave such promising results that a full 
scale field-trial was arranged. This took place at 
an up-country village in Uruguay where the 
interior of every infested building was sprayed 
with a “Gammexane” preparation. The trial 
was an outstanding success. A single application 
of this powerful insecticide wiped out the entire 
bug population of the village. Asa 
result of this technical service work 
by LCI. campaigns to eliminate 
Chagas disease are now being 
undertaken in a number of South 
American republics. 
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FIRE! quick: 


WHERE’S YOUR 


| NU-SWIET? 


The World’s fastest 


and most reliable 
Fire Extinguishers 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges |— 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND + YORKS : 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy [— 









































ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Established 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The “Alliance” has representa- 
the United 


Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


tives throughout 


and elsewhere abroad. 
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B.O.A.C. offers you the world’s finest, fastest flying 


— at no extra fare. Frequent Comet services to the 


Middic East ... Pakistan...India... Ceylon... 


Singapore ... Japan... South Africa. 





Complimentary meals. No extras. No tips. 


Other services to all six continents. 


i 
; ; 
| New low fare Tourist services on many routes, 


pinestraponisapepinintieptnnaasasel 


Book where you see this sign, or at B.O.A.C., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.! (VIC 2323); 
75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 66/1), or offices in 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
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105 MILLION PASSENGER MILES AHEAD 
IN COMET JETLINER EXPERIENCE 
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THE UNITED 


(ffl — 


COMPANIES Lt? 


THE LARGEST 

STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
The United Steel company has, since its 
inception and during the lean inter-war period, 
prided itself upon progressively foreseeing the 
needs of the steel-consuming industries, and 
upon its ability to extend itself to meet these 
needs from plant of high technical efficiency. 
Since the war, very large sums have been 
invested in erecting new plants, adopting new 
methods and modernising older equipment, 
to improve the quality of the product and the 
efficiency of production. 
Developments such as these have made the 
high reputation of British steel throughout the 
world. The United Steel company is one of the 
leaders in technical progress and is as efficient 


a producer as any in the country. 


SOME .FIGURES ON CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 







£10,000,000 will be spent in 19¢3, and further large 


£30,000,000has been spent during the years 1945 to 195 2 
sums in subsequent years. | 
i 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
SHEFFIELD 
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Cheaper Aluminium 


ae £11 reduction to £150 per ton in the price of virgin 
T aluminium ingots, announced this week by Aluminium 
Union, should give a flying start to the resumption of 
private trading in the metal. The company, which is the 
trading organisation for Aluminum Company of Canada, 
supplies about 80 per cent of Britain’s requirements, and 
its new price sets the standard for the industry. The out- 
put of British Aluminium, the only home producer of 
ingots and the second largest fabricator, covers slightly 
less than half its needs ; it buys the remainder principally 
from Canada. 

This is the second reduction in aluminium prices this 
year. The first, made by the Ministry of Materials in April, 
was a cut of £§ per ton. Between the end of 1951 and 
October, 1952, the price jumped by 34 per cent, largely 
reflecting the hardening of the Canadian dollar against 
sterling and other cost increases, but perhaps explained in 
some part by Alcan’s understandable desire to recoup some 
of the costs of its vast expansion programme as quickly as 
possible. This year’s reductions reflect the weakening of 
the dollar, and the desirability of stimulating consumption 
in this country. 

In contrast to the United States, where the market is still 
very firm, British demand fejl off sharply towards the end of 
last year, owing mainly to the decline in industrial output, to 
the easing of the steel shortage, and to buyers’ anticipation 
of lower prices. Consumption has recently improved, but 
most of the bigger aluminium rolling mills are still working 
well below capacity. The new price should encourage 
consumers towards more confident buying and to rebuild 
their stocks. Aluminium fabricators have been quick to 
announce correspondingly lower prices for their products. 
Aluminium has lost nothing of its competitive advantage 
in relation to copper, lead and zinc, but has been losing 
ground to steel and tinplate and also in certain marginal, but 
potentially important, uses. In overseas markets, the industry 
has been meeting sharper competition in standard lines 
from West German, Austrian and Japanese producers. If 
the new price fails to encourage consumption sufficiently, 
the ingot producers should have some further room for 
Mancuvre, providing the dewn trend in costs continues. 


Herrings for Russia 


gas has entered into another barter deal, similar 
to the one made last year, to take canned salmon and 
crab meat from the USSR to the value of £1,090,000 in 
exchange for cured herring valued at £973,000 and tinplate 
to the approximate value of £117,000 to “clothe” the 
‘amon and crab and balance the deal. Last year the 
Government’ took £950,000 of Russian salmon and crab. 
The present barter arrangements are that the Russians will 
buy British caught fish from Associated Herring Merchants, 
Lid., acting for the Herring Industry Board ; they will 
iso buy tinplate from British firms ; for both of these pur- 
chases the Russians will pay cash. On the other hand the 
Ministry of Food undertakes to buy for cash Russian salmon 
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and crab to a value equivalent to the Russian paynients for 
herrings and tinplate. The Russian shipments are expected 
to reach this country in the autumn. Both governments have 
entered into this bargain to assist their own industries ; 
neither government would classify the fish imports as 
“ essentials.” 

Before the war Britain imported annually about 55,000 
tons of canned salmon, mainly from Canada, the USA and 
Japan, countries with which there are now balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, and also from Russia; imports have 
since fallen off and last year amounted to only 8,000 tons, 
though they cost {2.3 million. The imported canned fish 
sells readily at the controlled prices, canned salmon at 
5s. 6d., 4s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a Ib, according to quality, and 
canned crab meat at 3s. od. a half 1b. 


Rayon Staple Price Cut 


. decision of Courtaulds Limited to cut the price of 
rayon staple yarn by 3d. to 2s. a pound was to be 
expected. Since wood pulp prices began to fall last year the 
textile industries have been assuming that the price of rayon 
yarns would eventually reflect this fall in raw material prices. 
The rayon industry, which experienced a sharp fall in pro- 
duction last year, must have been carrying heavy stocks of 
pulp bought earlier at high prices, and it was certainly carry- 
ing heavy stocks of yarn made from high-priced pulp. Stocks 
of yarn had been disposed of by the end of the year, when the 
rayon factories resumed work at full capacity, and this first 
price cut suggests that stocks of expensive pulp are also 
disappearing. In spite of its low price, rayon staple is highly 
vulnerable to competition. It is a yarn with few uses out- 
side the clothing trade, and sales have been affected by the 
recent return to favour of cotton. Spun rayon cloths meet 
stiff competition in the export markets, while capacity has 


Natural fibres 


Synthetic fibres 


Price Price 

per Ib per Ib 

s. d. s. d. 

Silk (raw yarn) ......... 40 6 Terylene (staple fibre) 15 0 
Wool (tops 46s) ...... 610 Nylon (staple fibre) ... 11 3 
Cotton (raw American Ardil (staple fibre) ...... 42 
WOON: fics ss ccteacepnenen 2 7 Rayon (acetate staple) 3 5 


— _ _- — — % 


Rayon (viscose staple) 2 0 


been expanded considerably from an average of 10 million 
pounds a month in 1949 to 17 million pounds in both 
January and March this year. 

Courtaulds, the major producers of rayon staple, may 
therefore feel under some pressure to widen the market, 
but the recent announcement that Imperial Chemical 
Industries intended to double its capacity for producing 
“‘terylene” yarn before the first full-scale unit has come 
into production is a sign of strong confidence in the market 
for synthetic fibres. ICI has an interest in each of the 
three newest fibres, nylon, “terylene” and “ardil,” to 
appear on the British market. 

The impact of these new fibres on the textile market is 
not, however, likely to be very dramatic for the present. The 
combined output of all three plants when the extensions 
contemplated have been completed will not greatly exceed 
70 million pounds of yarn a year, which would represent 
only a few weeks’ output of the long-established textile 
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fibres. Rayon production is running at an annual rate of 
about 400 million pounds a year, wool at the rate of about 
500 million and cotton at the rate of about 800 million 
pounds. These are rough figures but they serve to put the 
role of synthetic fibres in perspective. The comparative 
prices of the natural and synthetic fibres perhaps explain 
this difference in the planned volume of output. It is 
perhaps significant in this connection that the prices of 
natural fibres fluctuate freely in world markets, while the 
prices of man-made fibres are governed by comparatively 
few producers, 


Passengers by Helicopter 


HE jassenger-carrying helicopter service that the 
Belgian airline Sabena intends to open in August 
will be the first commercial scheduled operation with such 
machines. British European Airways started the world’s 
first passenger helicopter service séveral yeats ago, but the 
intention then was: to gain experience for the time when 
bigger machines were available. In the United States, there 
ere a few mail and freight services, but no scheduled service 
carrying passengers. The nearest approach to one is the 
flying taxi. service now being introduced by -an independent 
company between New :York’s three airfields. - Sabena, 
which has bought three 7-seater Sikorski helicopters, 
expects to open a regular:passenger service in August, from 
Brussels: to Lille and. Rotterdam, extending it later to 
Cologne and Saarbrucken. - The ‘fare will be the same as 
for a fixed-wing: aircraft. 

The principal- appeal of: helicopters: is: their ability to 
land passengers at their destimation and not at an airfield 
several miles from town.’ Sabena starts with the consider- 
able advantage of having -obtained -permission to. take-off 
and Jand fromthe centres of the cities being visited, Ant- 
werp being the only exception. The landing site consists 
of a 60-foot square of concrete with a small terminal 
building. British European Airways does not land in city 
centres because of the risk of fiying a single-engined 
machine over built-up areas. The helicopter rotor acts as 
a parachute should the engine fail in mid-flight, and its 
windmilling action brings the machine down without an 
unreasonably hard drop. But if the engine fails at take-off, 
the helicopter may not have gained enough height for the 
rotor to act in this way. BEA will therefore not fly into 
city centres until it has a twin-engined machine in service, 
which may not be for some years. Sabena, which has 
been using the landing site in Brussels for a mail sérvice 
for nearly three years, overcomes this difficulty by taking 
off near the canal and following its course for the early 
part of the flight. Emergency landings that might not be 
possible on land can be, and have been, made on the water 
without serious damage. 

The most noticeable feature about the Belgian venture 
is the degree of co-operation that the airline has received 
from the civil authorities within whose towns its helicopters 
will land. They have made it possible for the airline to 
operate its helicopters under conditions that approach the 
ideal for this form of transport. The mail service has 
already shown that helicopters need the minimum of 
ground facilities, and the noise has not brought any com- 
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plaints—at least to sources. The civil authoritis; 
who have discussed at and inconclusively the possipl. 
site for a helicopter station in London might perhaps {earn 
something from Belgian experience. 


Production Makes Good 


NDUSTRIAL production in April and May this year seems 
] likely to have been about 4 per cent higher than 2 year 
before and at about the same level as in the same months of 
1951. The official index gives a provisional figure of 118 
for April output in industries, and says the “ all industries” 
figure for May, from information $0 far received, is expected 
to be 119-120 comparable figures for 1951 and 1952 are 
shown in the table. Manufacturing production in March 
and April was about 4 per cent higher than in 1952, and 
taking April alone, the increase was more than § per cent; 





OFFICIAL INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 













All industries Manufacturing 








1951 | 1952 | 1953 


1 


1951 | 1952 | 1952 







January ..... 
February..... 125 123 {| 122 
Marcle: ivssiiss 118 126 | 1% 
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but again these 1953 figures were hardly changed from the 
same months in 1951. The recovery in industrial activity, 
which had become noticeable before the Budget, is 
obviously continuing ; but it is too early yet to detect {rom 
the official indices any marked effect from the budgetary 
measures to encourage output. From outside indications, 
perhaps the most encouraging sign is of some recovery of 
demand for enginering products, and not wholly those that 
are largely dependent upon vehicle output ; but the recovery 
has still to reach various sections of engineering. 


| Towards a Tin Agreement ? 


ae HE working party of the International Tin Study © :oup 
ended its Brussels meeting on a note of progres» for 
the discussions brought producers and consumers appre 
ciably closer on methods of stabilising the tin market. ‘I hese 
methods envisage the control of exports by governments, 
the creation of a buffer stock and adjustment of prices ‘10m 
time to time. Prices were not formally discussed ; this will 
be a big enough stumbling block when the time coms. 
The producing countries seem to have been left with (he 
potential problem of financing the buffer stock, for <0 
sumers were more lukewarm about sharing this burden ‘120 
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... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services — services which business men in 
52 particular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


118 ([ncorporated in Victoria) 
122 Lendon Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 


126 Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and ila Albemarle Street, W.! 
Over 660 Offices in Australia Assets £229 Million 
118 
iene | 
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“« @\ UNITED COMMERCIAL 
ivity, i 
ia | 
tary i 
in || (Incorporated in India. 
iS, | 


| 
Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: | 
y || 2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, | 
| CALCUTTA | 

G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. | 

: | 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 | 
_ SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs.49,000,000 | 

a7 PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,000,000 | 
po: |) RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 7,500,000 | 


j 
| ss 
nents, With over 90 Branches at-the leading centres of || 

industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 


vill and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well | 
omes. | quipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
h the | and individuals carrying on business with India or | 

on | intending to open connections with that country. 
) than i} 


; «8.T. THAKUR,’ General Manager 
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The Foreign Clerk 
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The intricacies of Exchange Control a 
are part of his everyday work, and he 
is experienced in the handling of the 
forms which are necessary for foreign 
trade and travel. You will find that, 


whether you are planning new business 


overseas or merely arranging a holiday 





on the Continent, his understanding of ene 


the financial regulations involved can be 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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Time jos Fablein ladle 
Ten-fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the 


: Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. 


The Bank’s branches in Japan began work an hour and 


a half ago but seven hours must elapse before the 
London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 
for business ; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 


to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system, 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 


> Liverpool Branch: 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR! 


THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1952 
SHOWS THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 


New sums assured £5,023,688 
Premium Income £1 ,764,995 






Rate of interest—Gross 63331 
” »  —Nett £4:14: 0% 

Life Assurance and Annuity 

Fund at end of year £18,944,885 


INTERIM BONUS RATES :— 
WHOLE LIFE ........ 50/-% 
ENDOWMENTS ... 35/-°/ to 47/6% 


FOR FULL DETAILS, AND FOR A COPY OF 
THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1952, WRITE 
TO :-— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, 
E.C.3. 


Telephone : MANsion House [481 
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| LONDON . MONTREAL ‘ TORONTO sf VANCOUVER 

SYDNEY . PERTH : MELBOURNI 

CALCUTTA . BOMBAY . KARACHI 

LAHORE . JOHANNESBURG . BULAWAYO 

ASSOCIATES: 

C, TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 

HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 


































_ The Group trades in and markets ventilation piant and other spe 
| non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment! 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it, furnishes allied shippit% 
| timber and other materials, it insurance, secretarial, fu«" val, 
provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services 
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PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, £.(.2. 


TELEGRAMS: CABLES: TELEPHON et 
Brimetacor, London, Brimetacor, london. MONarck 8009 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 
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sbout other aspects of an agreement. The attitude of the 
United States delegation, though non-committal, was 
soticeably sympathetic, in contrast to their hostility to any 
jorm of agreement during the abortive Geneva conference 
a change of heart that probably results more from 


Sag 
i on of the ‘political dangers of low tin prices in 
South East Asia amd elsewhere than from any sudden ten- 
derness {or producers as such. 

The price of tin, which fell steeply after the Korean boom 
collapsed from its fantastic peak of £1,615 per ton, has 
continued to decline im the last eighteen months. The 
present price of around £660 per ton is still some £50 above 


the level of the first half of 1950, but a further fall is to be 
expected when American stockpile buying ceases at the end 
of this year. High cost tin producers thus have an interest 
in establishing a floor price above their production costs, 
while most consumers would welcome an assurance of 
supplies within a ceiling price. Consumption of tin, unlike 
that of other metals, has not expanded in the last 15 years. 
An enormous rise has occurred in world output of tinplate, 
but new methods of plating have made possible great 
economies in the use of tin. Im all recent years there has 
been a surplus of production, which stockpile buying alone 
has kept off the open miarket. 

Assuming that governments favour the suggestion of the 
working party that the Geneva conference should be 
reconvened, this could hardly happen before November. 
If an agreement followed, it could hardly come into force 
within a year from now, and it remains extremely doubtful 
whether Congress would ratify it. Whether it is desirable 
is still an open question, Tin exports from some high-cost 
producing countries are so important to their viability that 
in times of low prices their governments would almost cer- 
tainly find ways of subsidising them. In Malaya, the 
Chinese-owned mines also have high costs; most of the 
European mines there could probably take care of them- 
selves, and the same applies to the larger Nigerian mines. 
The smaller Nigerian producers would undoubtedly suffer 
from price competition. The arguments in favour of an 
wreement are predominantly political, rather than 
economic, 


Forecast for Fats 


OTAL supplies of oils and fats last year were virtually 
back to the prewar level, after allowing for the growih 
in world population ; consumers could have as much per 
head as before the war, and use in addition the equivalent 
of 500,000 tons in the form of synthetic detergents. Cur- 
tnt supplies, excluding frozen stocks, are fully adequate 
(0 meet current effective demand. Making this forecast in 
his annual address to the International Association of Secd 
Crushers this week, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, 
estimated that world production of oils and fats in 1953 
might reach 23,660,000 metric tons, about 890,000 tons 
kess than last year and roughly equal to the 1951 output. 
This reduction in prospect arises almost entirely from a 
‘maller olive oil crop, although this, plus any carry-over 
Stocks, should be adequate to meet this year’s consumption. 
Smaller outputs of groundnuts, sunflower seed, copra, whale 
“l, sperm oil and lard are expected, but these should be 
Offset by larger outputs of palm oil, palm kernel oil, linseed 
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oil, butter and some other items. Mr Faure was anxious 
that the present outlook of oils and fats should not give 
a false impression of security ; he asserted, indeed, that the 
current rate of world production would be quite inadequate 
to meet demand from a growing population in two or three 
years’ time. 

World exports this year are forecast at §,;210,000 tons, 
whereas import requirements are put at §,020,000 tons. 
West European consumption should be only fractionally 
lower this year at 6,350,000 tons ; the running down of 
stocks is estimated at about 300,000 tons, leaving Europe’s 
net import needs practically unchanged at 3,168,000 tons, 
Despite the significant increase in world output last year, 
world exports fell from 5,741,000 to §,1§9,000 tons, and 


OILS AND FATS 


(million metric tons) 


1951 "52 ‘53 
Forecast 


1951 ‘52 ‘53 
Forecast 


Western Europe’s net imports from 3,614,000 to 3,156,000 
tons. There was no technical need for Europe to buy oils 
and fats from the United States, but it did so to the extent 
of 465,000 tons. Dollars were available and prices were 
attractive. Mr Faure estimated that surplus stocks in pro- 
ducing countries carried over into 1953 totalled 450,000 
tons. A further 650,000 tons were held by the US Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and at least 500,000 tons in 
strategic reserves, all of which represent in greater or less 
degree a potential increase to world supplies. In addition, 
stocks in Western Europe increased by some 500,000 tons, 
the larger portion of this being olive oil. Of the 1,600,000 
tons in stock in producing countries, Mr Faure believes 
that just over one million tons were built up during the 
past two years. 


Good Year for Wool 


HE last of the raw wool sales in Australia this week— 
dee have already ended in New Zealand and South 
Africa—brought to a close a season satisfactory to wool 
growers and manufacturers alike, According to estimates 
submitted by the Commonwealth Economic Committee to 
the recent International Wool Textile Conference in Lisbon, 
world production of raw wool in the 1952-53 season was 
2,435 million Ib, some 6 per cent more than for the previous 
twelve months ; but the increased supply was comfortably 
absorbed at prices which rose steadily and with an absence 
of the erratic jolts which in the past have been so unsatis- 
factory to the wool textile industry. 
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THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


THE CHIYODA BANK, LIMITED 





has reverted to its former name as from July 1, 1953, 


Capital paid-up: ¥2,750,000,000. 


Head Office : Tokyo Japan Branches : 156 throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 











SANA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


——— 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhater-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063 443 












Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerpiatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No.06/2217 

















Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Telex No.067/20 





Chairman of the Board 
& President: 9300 00 WATANABE 
Capital: 2,500 000,000 
Head Office: TABARHI OSAK 
Tokyo Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA ST REET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 








Br ee 
















Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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Australian wool prices clearly illustrate this 


5 1 tendency 
through the year. Merino 64s., clean delivered United 
Kingdom, opened last September at around 128d. per Ib 
and touched. 162d. this June, although the price later fell 
to 12d. ; similarly, crossbred 50s. quoted at about 68d. 
at the opening in September stood at about 77d. in June, 
and have also suffered a slight weakening since. The long- 
feared release of Argentine and Uruguayan stocks merely 
helped to keep crossbred prices steady and in the long run 
helped markets by removing the uncertainty which their 
existence created, About a month ago, prices rose a little 
on unexpected, and possibly over-delayed, Russian buying. 
The only serious disappointment of the year was the 
absence of any strong American demand. 

Prices were sustained during the year, despite the large 
new clip and the release of the old South American clip, 
thanks to the readiness of the recovering textile industry, 
though cautiously, to rebuild its depleted stocks. At the 
opening of the season next September, manufacturers’ 
stocks will be higher than a year ago ; moreover, textiles 
made with dearer wool will be reaching the public, and their 
reaction will be watched with interest tinged with anxiety. 
Nevertheless, the wool market is healthy and the general 
expectation is that next September prices will open at 
around present levels, that is, somewhat below the peak of 
the past season. On this, perhaps, a final pointer will be 
provided by the last London wool auctions between July 
ioth and July 24th when some 66,000 bales, mostly 
Dominion, will be offered. 


Research in America 


EVERAL Commonwealth governments maintain a joint 
S scientific mission in Washington. Its primary purpose 
is to act as a channel for the exchange of scientific infor- 
mation between the United States and the countries repre- 
sented on the mission. Each year, for the past five years, 
an annual review has been prepared showing the amount 
of money being spent on research in the United States and 
the principal projects in hand. The decision to publish 
the latest of these reviews, though it deals with the twelve 
months that ended in June last year, provides a concise 
and complete survey of American research expenditure and 
activity as seen through the eyes of foreign observers. In 
1952, the total amount spent on research in the United 
States was expected to reach nearly $3,000 million, of 
which the Federal government was responsible for pro- 
viding 56 per cent. This vast sum represents nearly one per 
cent of the gross national product of the United States. 

The amount that industry itself was spending on research 
during 1950 and 1951 represented about 8 per cent of 
the sum being spent on new plant. But the Federal govern- 
ment was responsible for initiating a good deal of this 
tesearch expenditure. Ten years previously industry and 
the universities looked to Washington to finance about 
7 per cent of their research ; by 1952, it was paying for 
nearly 40 per cent of all the work done in industrial and 
University. laboratories. The accompanying table sum- 
marises research expenditure during the past few years. 

A great deal of the money was being spent on military 
Projects ; more. than go per cent of Federal research 


“3S « 
expenditure can be accounted for in this way. ~The atomi 


-€nergy projects, which are. expected to absorb $4,200 


million for new building alone over the next five years, 
account for only a small proportion of the military total. 
But military research is not wholly concerned with weapons. 
Many projects of long-term value to industry have been 
sponsored in the name of defence. Electronic computors, 
the production of which is now a minor industry, and 
many metallurgical developments fall under this heading. 
To meet military specifications, a great deal of important 
work is being done on new alloys, and on the bulk pro- 
duction of metals like titanium, molybdenum and vanadium, 


US’ RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 
(Millions of dollars) 

















Source of 
funds 


Use of funds by 


type of institution 
Year Total - 


Indus- | Uni- 


Federal) Other 3 
trial | versity 


Federal 









idtb bic | 2401 560 


i 
PONR cio ons 1,810 | 790 | 1,020} 1,120 | 170 | 520 
a, ee 2,060 | 920} 1,140 | 1,290 | 200 | 570 
WD 6s ccna 2,080 | 1,050 | 1,030 | 1,310 | 220 | 550 
Os ic avis: | 1,040 | 1,200 | 1,430 | 240 | 570 
iit asc: 590 | 1,310 | 1,280 | 1,630 | 260 | 700 


| 1,640 | 1,290 | 1,820 | 280 | 830 


their properties and techniques. of processing them. 
Pressure towards national self-sufficiency has led to work 
on the extraction of low-grade ores, and there are several 
separate commissions dealing solely with the-conservation 
of materials. This pressure has also been instrumental in 
the rapid expansion of the chemical industry—more than 
$1,500 million is believed to have been spent on new 
chemical plant in 1952—for chemicals can provide new 
materials and new ways of producing materials that would 
otherwise have to be imported. The plan to produce 
benzene from naphthenes in natural petroleum, instead 
of the more usual method from coal tar is a typical example ; 
the United States has been an importer of benzene. 


Freight Markets Quiet 


N the last few weeks activity among charterers has been 
I too low to test the market adequately, and freight 
rates generally have tended to weaken. The Chamber of 
Shipping index of tramp freight rates for May was 97.4 
(1948 = 100), and it will not be surprising if the June figure 
turns out to be much lower. Even so, the general level of 
rates is still higher than it was in the summer months of 
1950, before the Korean war began. Charterers seem to 
have been withholding from the market, particularly for 
grain from the St. Lawrence, and are hoping to ‘take 
advantage of the unsettled state of the China trades and 
of the chances of employment in Korean and Far Eastern 
waters, as well as of the piling up of tonnage on this side 
of the Atiantic and the apparent lack of outward cargoes. 

On the other hand, there is some confidence in the 
possibility of improvement later in the autumn. The ore 
chartering market continues to be fairly active, and 
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moderately good rates can still be obtained for vessels on 
time charter, although generally only for short periods. The 
resumption of grain shipments from the United States to 
Pakistan will provide certain employment for a number of 
vessels, and sooner or later grain must be moved from the 
St. Lawrence, Australia-and the Plate. Once rates start 
rising, grain charterers will be only too anxious to avoid 
missing the market, and shipowners will be in a stronger 
position. Despite the quietness of the present markets, 
the fall in the prices of secondhand Liberty ships, for 
example, has not been as steep as many brokers predicted 
three months ago; and there has been no evidence of a 
marked increase in ships laid up. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Interest received on outstanding claims under the War 
Damage Business Scheme will not be liable for EPL this 
year ; this relief has been assured by allowing the companies 
concerned to have their claims under this scheme postponed 
from the beginning of next October to January 1, 1954, 
the day on which EPL is removed from the Statute book. 


* 


July 13th has been ‘set by the Minister of Supply as the 
appointed day under the Iron and Steel Act, when the 
nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation goes out of existence 
and its shareholdings in steel companies are transferred to 
the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency for “ return to private 
ownership.” The Iron and Steel Board, which is to super- 
vise the industry, also takes up its responsibilities on that 
day. The process of selling the industry back to private 
owners will then formally begin. In fact, this may at first 
be confined to negotiations with the former owners of steel 


Company Notes 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. is 
The directors of Patons and Baldwins, the 
knitting wool manufacturers, have this 
week published perhaps the most pleasing 
of all the preliminary reports that have 
come from either side of the Pennines in 
the last year or so. Among the first of included 
the textile companies to suffer in the 
recession, Patons and Baldwins has staged 
one of the most impressive recoveries. In _ the 
the year to May 2nd, the group earned a 
net surplus of £1,628,616, compared with 
a loss of £482,660 in 1951-52; and the 
directors have been able to restore the 
ordinary dividend from Io per cent (to 
which it was reduced in the previous year) 
to its earlier level of 20 per cent. 

The actual recovery experienced by the 
company is even more spectacular than 
these bare figures would suggest, for the 
net profit of £1,628,616 is struck after 
charging £1,209,956 for taxation, in 
direct contrast to the 1951-52 results 
when the loss of £482,660 was shown 
after a net refund of £154,799 from tax 
provisions. 


several 


redemption 


longer required. 


credits 





‘of at least one public issue before the holiday season, which 


shown after a heavier charge for 
depreciation, which has been increased 
from £372,287 to £513,305, and after pay- 
ing a bonus of £110,359—nothing being 
paid in the previous year—to employees. 
Within the net surplus, however, are 


£476,705 from taxation provisions no 
But similar credits 
appeared in the 1951-52 accounts (includ- 
ing £184,457 arising from property sales, factory earnings. The company’s interests 
£69,472 as-exchange profits and £25,112 
from dominion and foreign tax provisions 
no longer required); in any case, the of playing cards and fountain pens ‘vo the 
directors. have used the latest special 
to reinforce 
reserve. As weil as recommending a full 
year’s dividend of 20 per cent, the direc- only front the printing side of its business 
tors have appropriated {1 million to this di 
reserve of which £606,434 has come from 
these non-recurring profits. 

Although the latest year’s profits may 
Furthermore, this. net profit have benefited to some small extent from 
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companies that may wish to buy them back 5 the likelihoog 


appears at one time to have been intended, now seem; 
improbable. 


oa 


Tinplate prices are normally adjusted quarter|y jp 
accordance with the price of tin—the price of a basis box 
of tinplate alters a penny for each variation of {10 in the 
average cash price of tin on the London Metal Exchanze fo; 
the first three of the four preceding months. The fal! in tin 
prices during the spring would in fact have reduced the price 
of a basis box from §7s..9d. to 56s. 8d. from the end of June. 
The Minister of Supply has now raised the controlled price 
of tinplate by this 1s. 1d. a basis box, so that the price to 
tinplate consumers will remain unchanged. The grounds 
given for raising the home price were that this would be 
justified by increased costs in the industry, pending a study 
of tinplate prices by the new Steel Board. It has been argued 
for some time that the home price does not fully cover costs 
for many works. Until this year, this was offset by the very 
high export premiums made by works selling tinplate over- 
seas, but with the slump in demand, these windfall profits 
have now disappeared. 


* 


The Government is to introduce legislation to continue 
the operations of the National Film Finance Corporation 
for a further three years after August, 1954, when its present 
term of activity expires. The Corporation, which makes 
loans to film producers and distributors in order to finance 
the making of British films, may lend up to £6 million 
advanced to it by the Treasury. Half of this sum is on 
loan to one major film producing company, British Lion, 
which has not as yet repaid any of it ; the NFFC is once 
again discussing with British Lion methods of dealing with 
this large loan from public funds. 


the rise in raw wool, it is at least certain 
that they have not been distorted com- 
pletely out of shape—as they were in the 
years of the boom in wool prices—by 
illusory windfall profits on stocks. The 
later profits therefore provide a genuine 
backing for the dividend and the stock 
market could without any misgivings mark 
up the £1 ordinary stock units by 2s. 6d. 
to 60s. 6d., to offer a yield on the new 
dividend of 6.6 per cent. 


od non-recurring credits, * 
comprising £129,729 on the sale of a 
trade investment, £3,445 as a profit on 


THOMAS DE LA RUE. The 
preliminary report of Thomas de |: Rue 
(for the year to March 29th) proves con- 
clusively that diversity in a companys 
activities does not necessarily lead to satis- 


debentures and 


range from the printing of banknotes and 
security documents and the manu! :cture 


production of a wide range of plastic 
products and of gas cookers. 
In the last financial year, it appears (hat 


the contingencies 


did Thomas de la Rue make a profi' ; th's 
profit was completely swamped by th¢ 
losses made in other operating divisions, 
and the group as a whole reports 2 !0ss 
of £78,844, with a profit of 
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{659.842 in_ 1951-52. The provision of 

51,835 for British taxation (less a surplus 
tax provision of £5,000) brings the 
group's total net loss to £125,679, com- 
pared with a net profit of £253,783 the 
year before. In accounting terms, the loss 
of £74,844 arose because the group had to 
charge a series of special provisions against 
its earnings. These charges included a 
provision of £50,860 for depreciation (in 
addition to the normal charge of 
{225,181) 3 @ further sum of £134,932 was 
provided against mes* exceptional 
depreciation” of stocks, and a sum of 
{115,283 was set aside for “the deprecia- 
fon of current stocks.” 

Shareholders had been prepared for a 
shock of considerable, magnitude by the 
interim report issued by the directors last 
November when they decided not to pay 
an interim ordinary dividend. When 
they made this report the directors 
pointed to the collapse of the group's 
export markets in Australia and New 
Zealand. following the import restric- 
tions imposed by those countries, to the 
halving of the production of gas cookers 
and to short-time working in the com- 
nany’s plastics division. 

Very little could have happened before 
the end of the financial-year to brighten 
this gloomy picture and the decision to 
pay no final dividend comes as no sur- 
prise. How soon, then, can shareholders 
expect the return of regular 25 per cent 
dividends on the §s. ordinary shares, 
which are now quoted at 6s. 3d.? The 
prospect clearly depends on a sustained 
improvement in trade, for the company is 
decidedly short of liquid resources. 


* 
RENOLD AND COVENTRY 
CHAIN. The impressive industrial 


fecord of Renold and Coventry Chain— 
whose part in serving the motor and 
engineering industries is of great impor- 
tance—has been tempered by an unin- 
spiring dividend policy. Fortunately, 


the preliminary report for the financial 
year to end-March shows some modest 
sign of shift from this ultra-conservatism. 
Admittedly, the equity dividend has in 
effect been raised only by the merest 
fraction—from 10% to 11 per cent, but it 
has been recommended in the face of a 
slight decline in net profits from £335,672 
to £323,528, the significance of which 
rests directly on another rise in the pro- 
vision for taxation—this time from 
£444,100 to £609,519. The tax collector 
has obviously gained the most from a year 
which witnessed an advance in gross 
profits from £779,772 to £933,047. 

As operating and re-equipment costs 
were probably still rising in 1952-53, this 
advance in gross profits appears to reflect 


Years ending 
Mar. 30, Mar. 29, 

Earnings : 1952 1953 

£ £ 
Profit, before tax........ 779,772 933,047 
PON 65 8s bea Nea ne 444,100 609,519 
eR GeraRe Aarne rere 835,672 323,528 
Ordinary dividends ...... 131,854 144,204 

Ordinary dividends (per 

GE 6 si 56 caia'a Sas acne 12* ll 
Re-equipment reserve..,.. 186,000 183,000 


Added to carry forward .. 25,539 Dr 15,787 
£1 ordinary stock at 36s. 3d. xd. yields £6 1s. per cent. 


*Interim dividend of 3 per cent paid on 
£1,131,310 ordinary capital and final dividend of 
9 per cent on £2,413,464 ordinary capital after cash 
issue of 377,105 shares (at 50s. each) and bonus issue 
of 905,049 shares; the equivalent rate on present 
capital of £2,413,464 is 10j per cent. 


another definite increase in output and 
sales by the organisation. The way for 
such an expansion in the business was 
prepared by further additions to the 
company’s industrial capacity (financed 
partly by the rights issue of ordinary 
shares); and shareholders may well assume 
from the further appropriations to re- 
equipment reserves that the end of the 
programme of expansion is not yet in 
sight. But one day all these plans will 
come to fruition ; and one day the promise 
implicit in the latest preliminary report 
of a bigger reward for shareholders ought 
also to be fulfilled. 


SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 


140} 


MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains marked 
in the Stock Exchange Official List 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Tue London stock market has looked a 
little brighter this week, though not very 
much busier, than for some weeks past. 
Throughout the period to the close on 
Wednesday industrial equities were firm, 
but it was not until Tuesday that a rally 
was staged in the gilt-edged market. On 
that day and on Wednesday, dealers re- 
ported some quite heavy institutional 
buying, perhaps encouraged by the 
slightly better political news but also 
associated with the half-yearly lev: iling 
up of accounts. In these two days War 
Loan rose from 80}4 to 81x, Transport 
stock (1978-88) from 79H to 803 and 
Saving Bonds (1965-75) from 86} to 86H. 
The short-dated stocks were also in 
demand ; both the 1955 Exchequer stock 
and the 1953 Serial Funding stock rose 
by vs to 993$ and 993 respectively. 
This rally ensured the oversubscription 
on Thursday morning of the £4 million 
loan raised by the City of Bristol on a 
4 per cent stock (1968-71) at 964. 

A stream of encouraging dividend and 
profit reports helped to keep the rally in 
equities alive and in the week to Wed- 
nesday’s close the Financial Times 
ordinary share index rose steadily from 
117.2 to 118.5. A good number of the 
“bluechips ” shared in this advance, but 
interest in the market tended to focus 


upon stores shares and textiles. The 
oil market was slightly more active 
than the rest of the “House” 


and prices improved, with Anglo-Iranian 
making a net gain of + to 67. The 
market in tea shares was featureless, but 
rubber shares, after being quietly firm in 
the last days of the old account, faltered 
slightly when the new account opened. 

In the foreign market both Japanese 
and German issues lost a little ground on 
the last days of the old account and then 
—as usually happens—turned slightly 
better on the first day of the new account. 
Most attention in this market on Wed- 
nesday and in early dealings on Thursday 
was concentrated upon the Potash issues, 
which fluctuated very widely on the news 
of an offer to settle. Kaffirs turned easier 
at the end of the old account and then 
made a few gains on Wednesday. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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(g) Yield basis 20%. 









(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. 























(s) Yield basis 124% after capital bonus. 
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; Price, | Price, Yieg 
Net Gross Prices, 1953 Last Two ORDINARY une24) July 1, July i 
Prices, 1953 | BRITISH FUNDS | Price, Price, | Yield, | Yield, |yan. 1 to July 1| Dividends STOCKS 1953 | 1935 1%; 
Jan, 1 to AND June 24, july 1, | 71963" july 1, st ee iow | (a) 6) (c) 
July 1 | GUARANTEED = ' 2S oes bo High Jee nikal “o | ENGINEERING | . 
igs | Ee eval 4 sa. | Sad 39/104| 32/3 3 | ‘Bd : Hadas piniurn 31/6 ls iat 
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99 4 Br. Elec. 34% "16-79..... Ce te BGs we ee : | 124bBurmah Oil {1 ...... ; 114 8 
2% | 885 =. 28 80Axd 804 | 14) 49/84 | 40/113) 2hal 124 h100f...| {32 | £31 
B2 ie | 1S Br Trane oe 6813 21. | Bim | SIE | 210 0) 3 ad 324 | £2948 4 ai orbshell Reg. £1 83/9 | 8 10 1 
88 } 83} $r. Lrans. | lo 4\4 . | Py el Reg. £2... coe / 4/- 6 4 
9 , 9 ar. ae 4% "72-11 ....| OTE at | 9 : 31319 lis 86) S/tt 1938 5talTrinidad L’holds 5/-. .| 23/9 2 
ot ver 3r, Gas 3% °90-95....... a of | 19 6 {339 Ti 29/13 | 25/3 i { ee te “1 -36/ 17 9 
Sls ir. Gas 34% 69-71... | 94§ | lo.9 Ble OLE icctaneite aes | 6 19 
95 fe | OL fe ~t Gas S42. sm 2 Se “a/b gp - acne Def. f1...... a | ne 183 - 
923 aa : }.Net yields are] 62/3 | 52/ } Mail {1......:; «3 
Co earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (f) To yeeoe amaae bay 15 yea 30/9 | 24/- 10 4 10 er | — a 
\iculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. 4/3 27/6 15 cl 15 c Bowater Pa San ibs ‘ 4 3 35 3 ) il 9 
approximately. 34/- 10ta, 6}+) Brit. Amer. To’ mp $47 xd! $47 14 0 
ne re eee Tae Ve | Sad 31/6 / dian Pacific $25. 17 9 
“Pees, 1968 [Ee oda, g RUST RR (emets| Fut. | Jagk | sete | Hey | ai Sacamadan ence 936) Fated 21, § 
Prices, 1952 \jan.1toJulyl] gTOCKS AND |June24, July | "| 69 | 5/8} 1145) cord Ij- . 26/ | 25/9 . 
— N BONDS) 1955 | 1955 | 195 | 29/3 | 11/9 | 150 ¢ 25 alDecea Record fi...) 46/3 | 46 7 18 
“High | Low Kowh | iow |FOREIG ee a tar 1 Safe) Sha i tert a | 44 | 33/9 3 i 
> sat st a ee ' |& & a. 41/6 5 a) 52/6 | 52/- 7 
« j : is } i 4 7 24 49/3 ’ i ii b kp. Tobacco £{1..... / 12 0 
S84 | Sle | 894 | 842} use st 560 és ry a3. | 3 19 10/ ee as “Tha ary Blanton ie 5 peeey | 60/- | 80, > 00 
a | 93% | 91 IN. Zealand 33% 4-5 4 | alate & Lyle £1 .-.. -.| 5/- 1 2 
ost | sp | 98 | 950 S. Africa Sie Soo | oon | oe 14 8 af 48 4/5" | 7b46|  TalTube Investments fi | | 36/- a 
ogt | BOL | eot | 66} (LCC. 3% aft. rit | 93 | 95 | 315 104 Be, | oe | 90°  2halTurner & Newall £1. Lape faz (5131 
oe 934 | 90} |Liverpool 3% het "54 a 91 | 9 |4 4 8i oa 45/14 5 a 84b Unilever 2 seu Keve:s | 41/ 
92 | a6 | 91¢| 88 oe a UF es 5% 59-89 103 | 103 |4 8 64 aes eee 5 | 5/- (20 00 
103} | of 1 1013 Agric i 59. i 12 ; 72 4 13 OF 5/6 4/6 5 ¢ 5 c\Allied ‘Tea {1 a 16/6 16 ce > Boe 
73 66} |Austria 44% °54- 17 Nil 149 74a| Nil afhanzie Tea {1..... A | 35/- li 81 
oe olf 214 8 (Chinese 5%, "1913 . |. 53 4 33/3 Thai 12}u United re Betong £1, 35/ 
3 i i esc ounewe i oh im | INES 5, 44 
set ant ee Seemed 4h... asses “| St Ry = 6 581} 20a 40 aie 10/-.... 1 ee i Abxa 17 8 
oe | 5% 1907...... 5345 Bly voor 2/6 ...++4++ 104s 4 IT 16 
| 45/33 | 40/3 60 a Dasweteumie Gh... 79/44 |16/ 2 4 
/6 | T0/3$ | 60 b 60 aDag c 62/3 | 62/ : 
sn Price, | Price, Yield, ~ + ing 80 ai 120 De’ rs 5/ Pee di 52/6 | 51) 3 6 16 3 
Last Two ORDINARY June 24, Sw 1, | July 1, n1/- | 48/6 17}c 174 c Johannesburg Con 18 18} 12 67 
Jan. 1 to july 1 a STOCKS | 1965 | 1955 1953 208 15§ | 175 6| 60 — Bh i stadia kes 
a Bon (6) c sarap snceersvaeeameasins ae agene seen am ee 
g | L we 2 S sicionacedi = 
_High mae 4 al % ' ) BANKS § Bescoter | | 63/ 63/- 4 8 il 
Ne bBarclays | | 5a/- | 52/- x | 12 4 es 
52/10)| 46/3 | Gal 6 aes a ay B| To/- | 10/6 | 410 9 New York oe Pric 
2/6 | 64/— 8a 8 bMidland fl, } 68/- | 68/- |414 1 capes stmt sible pial coat iene 
68 10} 59/3 Tha} 840\N. Prov. — i 1 ra 17/6 } 77/6 | 4 12 UL ccc lrone| July 
~~ z ' 10 /- 9a 9 b'Westmins er 14/- 14/— | 4 14 + 1 June July \ 4 1 
tS | 67/6 | 10% 1 \Alexanders £2, $1 p pa. 38/9 | 38/9 |5 3 3 i td 4 | 1 L ia 
38/9 | 36/6 ea 5 bUnion Disc. 42/- | 42/- | a 6 ; 
46/3 | 9/- | Sa & a\Bare. weedy 4 33/6 | 33/6 | 415 $ 12 Paper. .| 501 | St 
9/7 f be /- | 613 4% , 514 | Inter. Paper. -| 84 
A | Fd i a | |g a etiROme| Bt Bt amen] ae] at age 
Se tee 1 10 Kan. Pac. ... ars Oe 594 
eS io ee she aa & Gen. £1, 5/- pa a 4 1 8 N.Y. Cent. ..| 24 | 25, |Cel. of Amer..| 253 | 254 | Sears Roebuck 6 mH 
ne 17 20tai 40d: Pearl £1, trek ci. 20 5 | 8 9] Pennsyl. kn fe, oe ge bg . 1 12 Std. Oil of N.J. iit 384 
383 | 32 100te| 105t<) goo Etc. | eee — ..| 172 | 184 | Gen. Motor ..| 60 | 59% | U.S. inghouse aah | 444 
Ba Saas l117/6xdi117, 6 \4 6 5 Preetatas = +| 44 | 4% | Goodyear....| 50 Westing th ..| 44 | 438 
31/6 |115/6 | 33. 10 ajBase f1..,-------+-- | 16/6xd) 16/6 | 5 Q 1 [Unit st Inter. Nickel.| 40 | 41$ | Woolwor 
17/14 | 15/98 6 1 acuimne 1) ip | 21/Exdl 21/6 | & : : . Union Tel. 
4 | 3T- | : pai | 8/6 | —* 
i0 - 8/0 : sass a dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield at was ot) 12° ra 
gross basis. (a) Interim dividen ta free cash bonus : basis 1 Sat basis 10° 
Le crn antes at i aces 2% cert a ey ad ee aS fa ari so) eae 
e) To earliest da Also 5% Corona ion bo Also 5% Ge capi ? 
i 5 waa ae Ye os ate yield Sask 103%, _ (0) Vield basis 84% after capital bonus. (p) 
(n) Dividen 
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Statistics 








Unit 


WORLD PRICES 
ne Commodity Price indicator : 


All itemS...... sie 0s be ne eee (1952 = 10 
Rood ....----++5see seein vi 
Fibres .....- «see eee ee ee ee as asenas 9 
Other items ....... cesses eeweegias a 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
id series : Bris 
All articles ....... «deepen Sauna 1938 = 10 
Foor ( CO .sinb ees eke pabes i ss 
terials used in: | June 30, 
Non-foos ACtUllt sé SiS oar ee 1949 = 100 
Mecha CCTINE . Ss vebhe eigen | os 
er’ } 
klect y +o ee eeeeeses »> 
Building vil engineering...... od 
House DUIIGING ...<<seseenee eee ee | ” 
mmodities June 30, 
Cotton, raw .....< span see eee ees 11949 = 100 
Wor MW 6ee ee eo & OS See eee eee | ” 
Rubber, > KSS, one month future | -- 
Soitwoo ted a. hb ae ee i ” 
Copper ectrolytic, delivered | e 
UK RETAIL PRIGES } 
ierim index : | June 17, 
Al items........s<e vee eeeee eee 11947=1 
Jan. 15, 
All items 00000 00-aea Re 11952 = 100 
Foo cceccct eee eae Ss es 
cas 1 
All items oo 00 eu bee eee ees 11938 = 100 
Four + + 0 dd tie ee eee cs 
ment and rates ...<cwed dee eee ee ? 
Eithing ......... «ss eae een Bat 
Fuel and light. ... .4.ageeeee “ 
1 le QOOGS ss vaweees ” 
oWiK......... eda eee = 
Soo cceseataeea | =} 
chasing power of £ i 
based 0 imer spending). ... |1938— 10C 
| 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
ort prices : 
me items........ cde vege een (1952 = 100 
Se astra ee 
pert prices ; 
All items 
a ie a 
Metals ar eering goods ...... oa 
LEX tiles 
ot bade nes rs ee eeeeee * 
Ratio of to export prices.... ES 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 


shipping treights (fixed in sterling)/1948 = 10¢ 
UK WAGES 
ly wage rates | June 30, 
Cp 11947 = 100 
Wome "Sf eee ee ewe eee eee ” 
Bly carnings:: ""* 7 aR aan enees® % 
Al) Workers d 
Men "es eee eee Se RA a AON s. ° 
Women. o¢ 0 eee see teeeee ” 
M worker Oct 
wa 11938 = 100 
LWorer "*** eee ete Oe whe 6 Oe we ” 


( The nie 
Economie Ser\ 


The statistical pages will appear weekly, monthly or quarterly as indicated. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages ...............0c.s (M) 
Production and Consumption ...... (M) 
DUONG ooo sac Sian Gk deuce (M) 
MN ORNS cos he acces (M) 
Financial Statistics.............ccesecc. (W) 
Industrial Profits - .......<c2.c.cscscecs (Q) 


Prices and Wages 














1950 1951 1952 1952 
mid- lune | June 18 June 25 
90 | 126 99 99 | 99 
90 114 | 100 99 100 | 
10} | 167 | 99 98 96 | 
75 99 100 100 100 | 
97 131 9€ 97 99 
Monthly averages 1952 
1950 1951 1952 March April 
258-7 315-0 | 323-3} 328-3 325-3 
27-3 253-9} 292-0] 283-9 288-0 | 
138-6 | 193-3| 162-1} 169-6! 164-7 
113-2 134-3 149-9 152-2 152-6 | 
122-0 151-9 165-4 165°4 166-3 
106-1 | 125-6} 133-6] 136:8| 137-3 
105-2 | 123-0| ~ 130-6 132-9} 133-4 | 
156-8} 223-2} 171-9] 186-1| 179-1 
195-8 | 252-3| 147-9 126-5 125-6 
324-6 | 499-1 282-8} 328-7 320-4 
96-3} 143-5| 158-0] 168-2] 168-0 
152-2 | 187-5 | 220-7 193-2 | 196-6 
| | 
114 | 125 | 136 133 | 135 
| 102-6 100°6 | 102-2 
| 105-4 100-8} 103-9 
i | | 
185 | 202 | 221 216 | 220 
172 | 191 | 221 211 | 218 
114 | hig | 122 120 | 122 
216 | 249 | 259 265 | 265 
161 177 | 197 195 | 197 
245 288 | 294 297 297 
if 255 254 254 
wey SPT ate 386 386 
52 | 48 44 45 | 44 
16 | 102 100 105 104 
83 96 | 100 102 102 
71 | 110 | 100 108 106 
81 95 | 100 101 | 101 
80 95 100 101 101 
80 89 100 98 99 
84 110 100 109 106 
95 | 108 100 104 103 
84:0} 173-7 | 110-6} 137-7] 109-4 
| | 
inl | 120| 130 128} 128 
110 | 119 | 129 127 127 
114 | 123 | 133 131 131 
| | 
128 0} 141 1) 1 147 3 
150 5 166 0| 178 6 173 7 
8 7) 9 1) % 4 92 2 
o40| 265 mie rae 
218| 241 a9) .. | 258 
254 | 277 296 284 


July 2 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 


Production and Trade ............ (M) 
British Commonwealth ............... (M) 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply ...... (M) 
R7MROR WONG: 5. oscisccacgebcccsccsenien (M) 


1953 


June 9 | June 16 | June 23 


June 30 


| | 
98 90 | 89 | s0| 90 
100 94 | 93 | 95 96 
92 88 | 87 | 87; 86 
100 80 | 80 $1! 80 
97 100 | 95 96 95 
1953 
May February; March April May 
323-2 319-0 | 323-6 328-3 | 326-1 
287-3 306°7 | 308-6 325-2 | 324-1 
' ’ i 
162-1 150-5} 151-0} 149-2] 148-4 
151-7 148-1 | 147-9] 145-9] 143-4 
165-5 161-3} 160-4) 156-5| 151-2 
134-9 131-0 | 131-0} 130-7| 130-3 
131-8 129-0 | 129-2 | 129-0 | 128-8 
174-3 142-1] 138-3} 137-2 | 139-6 
141-6 161-6 | 168-1) 174-8] 182-4 
262-0 227-0; 219-2| 201-9} 210-8 
163-3 151-3{| 151-3} 150-1/| 146-6 
196-6 242-6 | 241-7 | 233-7 | 215-2 
i i 
| | 
135 139 140 | 141 140 
102-2 104-7 105-4 106-4 106-0 
104-4 109-6 110-7 112-5 112-7 
220 225 | 227 229 228 
219 230 232 236 236 
122 125 | 125 130 130 
262 252 | 253 | 253 253 
193 203 | 208 209 203 
296 290 290 | 290 283 
255 256 256 256 256 
386 387 387 387 387 
44 43 43 42 | 43 
| 
103 91 91 90 8&8 
103 96 97 98 98 
103 87 86 84 2 
101 98 97 97 97 
101 98 97 97 97 
99 101 100 101 100 
104 92 92 | 91 91 
102 93 94 93 91 
110-9 92-3 96-2 sn 97-4 
129 135 | 135 135 135 
128 134 134 134 134 
132 138 139 139 139 


\ of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R, G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge 
ce. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 

















| Getmany,| Nether- z Pa 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France TR Greece | Ireland | Italy lands Norway | Swede: Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION") (1948 = 100) 
aakentinass : neers re son hndciaLeeah so iiceigaehatanmnciwsip least a — sed 4 
ONE eee 118 | 82 | TT | 90 193 132 75 100 88 80 67 63 
Ph 5 end chee as 179 | 118 | 121 | 125 218 171 130 144 128 119 1} ly 1¢ 
1952 ev bere es RR eae 181 | 114 | 116 | 131 251 170 123 147 130 119 110 K s 
1953 | | 
FORMED isi Singh ccs kek 157 | 110 | 115 | 131 229 | 162 se 150 135 116 110 
February ........2...00 jo | my We] a] ey ey 143} 127 131 111 
Marth 5. Sis cho tes eee. saa er Bee aan 124 | 129 | 241 | cd 142 | 129 | 1] 
' j 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE” 
: mn. “mn. | mn. |'000mn.| mn, 000 mn. | ma, | 7000 ma.{ mn. | mn. mn. mn 
Monthly averages or schillings} francs | kroner | frances | D, marks |drachmas} £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner {T 














calendar months ee eae oie On 
IMPORTS (c.f) wi 8 Uae iia tt a A Saale gee eer te rt 
is eee Lecsceannndeked 50 | _ 1,922 135 3-84 505] 1-2) 3-45] 0-94 118 | 99; 17%4| 4 
BE iii ou kavieee ek | 1,169; 10,600 | 580 | 133-94} 1,227) 497-9) 17-04) 112-80 T9T 521 | 766 95-8 
NORE. ic os cab bboe eas 1,163 | 10,252 650 | 132-64} 1,350| 432-9] 14-35| 120-48 694 | 620 | 7146 129. 
1953 | | | | | fae 
January ...... Cae 833 | 9,953 595 | 126-64| 1,353) 349-7 | 13-95 | 132-75 745 | 623 | 697 lug 
February ...... 3 1,025 | 9,018 | 576 | 131-09} 1,177) 325-0] 14-18] 120-25 574 | 556 | 596 107-4 
March....... oo 1,107 | 10,782 | 600 | 130:99| 1277] 411-9} 17-00] 130-30 740 | 643 | 669 112-3 
ABO. des a: cogowbuss 1,092; 9,975! ... 152-87 | 1,952) | ee | 126-30 | ghee aoe 112 
EXPORTS (f.¢.b.) 
ish say 30; 1,806; 127| 2-55| 468| 0-9] 2-02] 0-88 87 | a: wi » 
PE ics ris sweeeaee 803 | 11,047 | 476 | 123-24| 1,215| 127-2 6-79 | 85-62 610 369 | 167; 13 
ES oo oxs vate 900 | 10,212 | 483 | 118-04| 1,409; 149-9 8-41 | 172-02 660 337 674; 
i j i 
1953 | | | | 
FOMINCY gin § ovcedodens 817 | 9,556 | 615 | 108-81| 1,263) 208-7 7-64| 66-52 708 309 581, 94 
POORLY a ie 6S keene 812 | 8,326 | 453} 120-30; 1,228| 184-2 7:68 70-91 544 279 461 91-4 
Maid ciss tics cases | 970| 9614] 577| 120-49) 1474| 139-9| 10-36] 16-13 681 330 | 555 | 10: 
ROEM oon Go5%s va oy ate 903} 9,225| ... | 126-55| 1,526} Fe eos 73-40 680 88: 
BALANCE 
OOS oi. en tenesbis oes — 2);— 116};—  8|— 1:29} — 37/| — 0-4| — 1-43/ — 0-06 31 | 33 | 20; - 0 
SOR cs Case oS ec as — 366) + 447) — 104] —10-70} — 12 | —370-7 | —10-25 | —27-18| — 187] — 153 | + - 0 
068 650. F225 hoi — 263|— 39} — 67| —14:60} 4+ 59} 7 ~ oe —48-46; — 34) — 183) — 72) - 4% 
1953 
SAMMY: cae akon eed ~ 33). et} = 01 tS a ee eae -. 3 | — 215|— 116/ - 2» 
POM OG 5 65 4508 — 213; — 692] — 123| —10-79| + 51] —140-8 | — 6-50 | — 49-34 | — 29) — 278) — 135, — 103 
Waele, vies s0t co vats /— 138) —1168| — 23/ —10-50| + 196 | —272-1| — 6-64 | —54-17| — 69} — 313} — 113/ - 24 
Ale eA wc, — 189} — 150] ©... ~€32is S61 3. | —52-90 | eet ., «| - 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE) (1948 = 100) 
Se tee ae se a ee, IMPORTS 
it WONG als s sn avannes | 266 | 93) 1s 3), wl... 79 92 118| 100 | 94 9 
SO sek cans bdsoans 212 | 122 | 153 127 | 208 is 118 135 150 140 12 15 
~ OBE ica ac atenncs | 217 | 118 | 148 129 | 241 os 97 146 132 | 131 | 119 22 
~ i i j j i | 
1953 
Speman 5 ok ss 6 165 | 56 1 <a 57} 133 | 263 ei 97 169 159 139 | 18 
February ..+.:....00. 190 | WET Se 4 138 226 se 101 150 123 125 | 11, 1% 
Matcliisscskcces hanes OS ig hha 136 251 is 121 168 eae aA L 2 
=? RAMEE. 5 6c, caseeucane Lees a 146{ 251 | te a oe seh EE dw A ae 
Se a ae 5 a ae ee a a oe a a 
: Behe ee te EXPORTS 
( Se Re es Rage aa ORI LS age oe ae | ae a 136 125 156 14; ml 10 
SORE es cance coos | 904] =: 149 192) 337) aa] 135 163 242 159 148 13 
NOUR is ksie <b coven 202 | 137 | 1865 | 208 ft a 163 140 255 140 132 b 
1953 
Samed xc ho tawrusces Po OMe DS ae 198 626}... . 148 if aM 
TUNER S65 cee ose dvas 217 121 eee 222 605 wee 160 135 218 142 1s <¢ 1 
Math ci gee ae i sanns | © 267 ‘ 226 tr 147 msi oe L 
April coe eect seevessvene 236 766 eee ove eee toe ate eee =< 
i 


(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: | Denmark and Greece exclude mininé; 
Ireland and Sweden ; electricity and manutactured gas; Austria, manufactured gas; and Norway, electricity. (*) Special trade (excluding re-expor ts) 
with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade: Belgium includes Luxemburg, 
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Financial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND. REFURNS 
Turke ({ million) 
“HME cor the 10 days to June 30th there was an Despite the fall of the half-year end in 
be deficit (after allowing for Sinking the week covered by Wednesday’s Bank 1952 
inds L1,729, 000 compares Se neo return, Lombard Street again enjoyed : 
. the | us week and £8,145,000 in the comfortable conditions. Not only did th 71 
ae xs period last year, bringing the market, ot only did the 
SME peice deficit to £156,419,000 (£200,965,000 in contrast to its experience a year | : — 
us L 1952 Net expenditure “ below-line”| 989, avoid borrowings at the Bank on | Hssue Department : 5 eek he ois ae 
<4 . . ° woOtes In circulation 2 5 Ll’ 4 1,545- 
psorbed {21,888,000, ee reas bon cumu-} penalty terms, but it did so without the | Notes in banking dept 48-5 60-1 55-4 
to {26 ; : . i 20vt. debt and securities* 26 596-7 596 - 
tive deficit to £268,655,000 ({545,803,000 in} aid of any special purchases by the authori- | Guer seaxitin | ee Poe Pes 
ee ties throughout the week — a rare Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 2-9 2-9 
occurrence indeed. Even on June 30th | Banting Department : 
oi a . ’ . aay Deposits 
; ‘ita F Yen Sy ag outside ” calling was just | Public accounts, . , 16-9 9-8 16-6 
April 1, | April 1,] d | days me g . ; 4 > | Treasury special acex unt ie 13-6 44-5 44-3 
es ee. | aye. dan t by funds from the clearing~ banks. | Beaters | weet eee Lome 
[00 to to | June | June And on Thursday before the weekend, as | Others i. -s.eeseeeeeeees es 68 2 2 5 
June 30,| June 30 oe oe w . : eee 8 S76: 99 2°0 
ee Pee \ - - re ee last, the authorities | Securities : a ae a 
i indu ~ons ¢ , a1]; | vovernment bs 280-5 3. 333°3 
ged in considerable reverse selling to | Discounts and advances 46-0 8-1 16-2 
f i aaa mop up the surplus funds. OG Bi $ 2s é 2 9 
cane Tas 1782,250] 260,317} 238,886] 22,169! 21,665 At last week’s » 3s i Pe... ; ° = ote 
peome aT ooo} 318001. SM6Ok Vase Lees ast veck’s Treasury bill tender, the | Banking department. reserve 50-0 62-2 67-8 
a Sntie 160,000} 39,100/ 45,200} 3,700 3,900} Market maintained its bid at {99 8s. 2d. [up » fo o. a 
ni 52,000] 12,750) 13,400] 1,550 1,000! for the “1: ' | Proportion 2 | Ss at“0 
12-Sit Tax & EPT 214,000] 63,700| 43,100] 4/500 5,600| *0F the £250 million of bills on offer, but | 
93 ceeg Profits Le 99,500 9,850 dae 600 icati , f£ “11; | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
129-7 won tril | total applications dropped by 4,23 million, | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 million to £1,600 million 
- eg 1,000 540 | 330 30 so} and discount houses secured a slightly | on June 3, 1953 
7 : | || slarger proportion of its tenders—66 per 
111-3 435,750) 397,907 | 371,866] 33,349) 34,215 2 : Testerdayv [>< 
107. ee Ler eer was cent, against 63 percent. Yesterday, {250 | TREASURY BILLS 
119- 44.300 251,033 259,021} 18,984) 26,300 million of bills were again on offer and, if | 
le 080,480) 279,812 | 276,087 [26,168 26,897 | fully allotted, will exceed maturities by | | 
11; . Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
millio 0 é “ve t ene 
724,780] 430,845) 435,708} 47,152) 53,197 £20 lion, compared with an’ even Dete of Rate at 
—iwcnlpesionanageaitinats op balance in the past week. Tender baiats toes’ eek oe Max. 
T 69 1% 37 ‘ Jtiered | Applied | Allotted Allotmen ate 
See "Saas ci 4) 7,346 Sed The Bank return shows an increase in For s a oy * 
12: oadcast 16.000 2,700 3,000 800 = 800 > circulati r {a7 ili } 
_ Meet Sant asad a the note circulation by £4.7 million. 1952 
94. Tees 95,000} 30,766) 25,406) 4,888, 9,578} Government securities held by the bank- | June 27| 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0] 49 0-44 74 
at 4368,215 a71,416 "945,341 86,856 9 07,789 ing department rose fractionally; dis- ee i ee a ae e 
a nahi liaanctetteeahite eateiniatticans ; o~ 7 P siis ; rep. Zi é *U , uO Is ) 
90: tt, Expenditur counts and advances rose by £8.1 million | Mar. 6| 240-0 | 326-9 | 240-0] 48 0-25 - 
91-4 nterest 615,000] 135,837| 144,209 and other securities by {9.1 million. With | . 15/ 250-0 | 356-4 | 250-0 7 -% | «5 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE ECONOMIST, JULY 4, [95 


. 


GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


INCREASING COMPETITION IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


MR J. H. JOLLY’S WORLD-WIDE SURVEY 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 25th at Birmingham, Mr J. H. 
Jolly, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 53 weeks ended January 3, 1953: 


Your board consider the results are very 
good, especially since they are arrived at after 
a provision for the excess profits levy 
amounting to well over £1 million. 


TAXATION 


Without regard to the heavy and increasing 
charges for local rates, Government direct 
taxation at home and abroad on the 1952 
profits, and representing over 72 per cent of 
those profits, calls for £7,031,757, cash receiv- 
able by stockholders in dividends is 
£1,284,953. 

Naturally, we welcome the decision of 
Parliament to terminate the excess profits 
levy at December 31st next. For-a long 
time taxation has been. draining away the 
resources of industry, which at the same time 
is striving to achieve the highest efficiency. 
It is to be hoped that we are nearing the 
end of this period of frustration, but under 
the Finance Bill we shoulder the burden for 
yet another year. 


That we are able to produce profits com- 
parable to those of the previous year is a 
tribute to the wholehearted enthusiasm of 
management, staff and workpeople. 


TRADING RESULTS 


As you may imagine, the results of the 
subsidiaries have not been uniformly better 
than in the previous year, but where they 
have fallen short there have been special 
reasons. The home companies in the aggre- 
gate achieved an advance on previous figures, 
but the experience of subsidiaries abroad was 
more varied and in the aggregate not as good 
as in 1951. 


With the increased investment in_build- 
ings, plant and machinery, the amount 
required for depreciation naturally increases. 
We have continued our policy of charging 
against the profits of the period a total pro- 
vision which has regard to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of money and is made on the 
basis of the current values instead of the 
book values of the fixed assets. The charge 
for 1952 is nearly £3 million—an advance 
on the previous year of over £400,000. 


The profits retained in the group are 
slightly over £2 million for the year. Your 
board consider this to be the prudent course 
to adopt, especially at the present time when 
the country’s economy is adjusting itself to 
a more normal character from several years 
of an artificially magnified demand in some 
directions. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In the latter part of 1952, several sections 
hegan to feel the effect of customers’ deci- 
sions to drastically reduce their stocks in 
trade. This of course lessened the pressure 
en us for supplies and in a few cases has 
resulted in a shorter working week in 1953. 
It is difficult to forecast the length of the 
period of this general adjustment of supply 


SEE 


and demand throughout the country, but 
while it is with us it does bring about that 
reduction of “ volume” of production, which 
in turn affects profit margins. 


Our direct export trade is relatively not 
great, but a very considerable part of the 
group’s output in this country goes into pro- 
ducts which are exported by our customers. 
It is quite clear that nationally we have 
entered upon a phase of increasing competi- 
tion in world markets, accentuated by the 
intention of many countries inside and out- 
side the Commonwealth to make themselves 
less dependent on imports. Every effort 
must therefore be made to lower national 
costs of production from their present level. 
In particular we suffer from the largely in- 
creased costs of the nationalised services. 


In our own works, efforts are being made 
ali the time to bring down costs of produc- 
tion, but it is disappointing that achievements 


‘in that direction are partially offset by the 


steady advance in costs beyond the manage- 
ment’s control. For example, taking the 
year 1939 as 100, the price of coal is now 
320 and railway freight rates are 229. 


MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Our numerous manufacturing companies 
in this country have continued their ener- 
getic course. As well as taking care of pro- 
duction, some have been pressing forward 
with major alterations and expansion. 
Several of these have been or are on the 
point of being completed, such as the: 


Reorganisation of the rolling mills at Exors, 
of James Mills, Limited, Bredbury. 


Mechanised finishing mill and ancillary 
breaking-down mill at Sankey’s Manor 
Works, Bilston. 


Assembly shop at Sankey’s Hadley Castle 
Works, near Wellington. 


Steel drum and lithographing plant at 
Bristol, in which we are partners with the 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, of Rich- 
mond, California. 


These developments and others throughout 
the organisation are capable of contributing 
handsome returns in times of full production, 
but it would be rash to expect them te accrue 
fully in the next twelve months, when it is 
so difficult to forecast the trend of trade 
over that period. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 
AUSTRALIA 


Lysaght’s Works, Proprietary, Limited, has 
works at Newcastle and at Port Kembla in 
New South Wales. Notwithstanding many 
difficulties the company has increased its 
trading profits compared with 1951. At the 
Port Kembla works new constructional work 
is proceeding at the same time as the normal 
manufacturing side of the business. 


_ Difficulties arose, however, from the. severe 
inflationary spiral in Australia and the 
severity of the measures taken by the 
Australian Government to counter. that 
trend. In the earlier part of 1952 our works 
suffered at times from a shortage of steel or 
coal or labour, when customers’ buying, in 
anticipation of higher prices, was at a much 
higher level than works production. For 


some time there had been greatly expanded 
imports of all goods into Australia unti! th- 
Government, to protect the general economy, 
found it necessary to impose restrictions 
Towards the latter part of the 1952 year 
supplies of steel from the Australian makers 
were increased, coinciding with severely 
reduced demand for the steel sheets pro- 
duced by our works there and used by 
manufacturers of automobile bodies, refriver. 
ators, stoves and general domestic appliances 
The year 1953 commenced, therefore, 1; , 
period when large imported stocks of i! 
classes of goods had to be digested, affecting 
some but not all of the company’s produc 
tion. Basically and for the long term 

believe. that the normal demand in Ausirilia 
for the company’s products remains sound 


Nettlefolds (Proprietary) Limited, 
bourne.—Trading conditions in Australu 
militated against good trading results ; 
company, but we are confident that “f 
results will be forthcoming in 1953. Au ho 
rity has been given for extension o! 
works’ buildings and for installation of . 
tional plant and machinery for an increis 
in output and the widening of the range of 
products. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


India —Our principal subsidiary compuny 
in India is Guest Keen Williams, Limited, 
with works at Calcutta. Their results were 
distinctly below those of recent years 

Pakistan —In this Dominion we are repre- 
sented at Karachi by our subsidiary com- 
pany, which is a trading but not a manu- 
facturing unit. Sales turnover in 1952 was 
a considerable advance on the previous year 
in spite of the difficulties frequently arising 
from the Pakistan Government’s licensing 
system restricting imports; 

Canada —We decided that a good oppor- 
tunity for the development of Joseph Sankey 
and Sons, Limited, presented itself by the 
purchase of a steel furniture and partition 
manufacturing company at Smith Falls, 
Ontario. The capital of that company was 
acquired on December 31, 1952. We look 
forward to its being an interesting develop- 
ment and providing also a base for the manu- 
facture in Canada of other Sankey products 
A review is now being made and in the near 
future plant will be sent from England to 
manufacture laminations for the electrical 
trade, for which product Sankey’s name is 
already well known in the Canadian market 

Our long-established company at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario—L t's Canada, Limited— 
has had a successf ' and is developinz 
the manufacture in da of some of the 
engineering ucts made in this couniry 
by Exors of James Mills, Limited—our sub- 
sidiary company at Bredbury. 


TRON AND STEEL 


At the time of writing this statement ‘he 
Bill for making possible the return of the 
iron and steel trade to private enterprise [5 
almost reached the Statute Book. 1 advised 
you t we should be: interesicd 
in purchasing the iron and steel works p'-- 
viously connected with the group subject © 
fair financial terms on re-acquisition and (" 
extent to which free enterprise may % 
allowed. a 
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That is a — — the 
jitions Which are paramount impor- 
ee cole satisfied, We believe that under 


our management the costs of steel produc- 
tion will be less, and its uality ‘or our 
manuf icturing companies will be better than 
under 2 0 itionalised control. 

In the near future we expect to be invited 


to discuss the possibility of the return to our 
ownership of the iton and steel works 
referred to. The matter will be decided in 
the : of the terms offered to us, and 
the litions as they affect the iron and 
steel trade today. 

Ti port and accounts were adopted. 


It announced that Sir John Morison 
had 1 ed from the boatd on his appoint- 
ment hairman of The Iron and. Steel 
Holdi: d Realisation Agency. 

Th rman then said: 

Th idies and Gentlemen, brings us 
i of the formal business of the 


meeting. If you will spare a few minutes 
more, I would like to take the opportunity 
of making a personal statement. 


This is the last occasion on which I shall 
have the privilege of addressing you as 
chairman of the company, since, in a few 


days’ time, I shall reach the end of my 
tenure of that office. 


Our company has an unwritten but 
sensible rule which ensures that the person 
who succeeds to this important and onerous 
position shall do so while he is young 
enough in mind and body to leave his 
impress on the conduct of affairs and also, 
which is equally important, that he lays down 
his office before advancing years takes too 
severe a toll of his ability to keep up with 
the daily stress of the problems of a group 
of this stature. , 


If I have one regret it is that, through 
parliamentary delays beyond our authority, 
the operative date of the return to our own 
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control of the steel companies we previously 
owned will fall outside the pesiod of my 
chairmanship. I regret it the more because 
the subject of free enterprise is one in which 
I fervently believe, and for which my col- 
leagues and I have consistently fought. So, 
although I shall not be the one actually to 
hoist the flag, I shall be one of the team, 
and that is what matters. 


May I, on taking leave of you, express my 
thanks for the grand way in which you as 
stockholders of the company have supported 
the board during my term of office. Also. 
I would like to remind you how much you 
owe to a very efficient, loyal and hardwork- 
ing band of officials and workpeople. Their 
work, about which you hear once a year, is 
continuing week in week out and has been 
a major contributing factor to the position 
which the GKN Group holds today—a 
position which is thoroughly sound, was 
never stronger, and of whith you can be 
proud, 





UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


STABILITY OF COMPANY’S GENERAL POSITION 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR OF PRODUCTION AND RECEIPTS 


The annual general meeting of the Union 
Miniere du Haut-Katanga was held in 
Brussels on June 25th. 

Mr Gaston Blaise was in the chair. 

The accounts for the year ended December 
3], 1952, were adopted. 

The profit and less account showed a gross 


profit of Fr. 4,770,953,374. After deduction of 
the provisions for depreciation and for profit 
taxation, and of sundry charges, there 
remained a net profit of Fr. 3,091,074,645. 
By inclusion of Fr. 77,437,865 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, the available 
balance totalled Fr. 3,168,512,510. 


From this balance, Fr. 1,154,553,732 were 
appropriated to the reserve and the special 
reserve and contingencies funds, and 
Fr. 45,030,433 were carried forward. The 


balance left for distribution amounted to 
Fr. 1,968.928.345. 


The meeting approved a dividend of 
Fr. 1,250 net per share for the year 1952. 
Taking into account the interim dividend of 
Fr. 600 net paid in January, 1953, the final 
dividend is accordingly Fr. 650 net per share. 


MR E. SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


In his address to the meeting, Mr Sengier, 
chairman of the Permanent Committee, said: 


Ican but confirm the statements I made 
fo you at the June, 1952, meeting of our com- 
pany. The stability of our social structure 
i confirmed from year te year, and the 


opumistic forecasts which I made previously © 


have been more than realised. 


The results which you have before: you 
reflect an exceptional year and records of 
Production with: 


206,000 metric tons Of copper, as compared 
with 192,000 tons in 1951 : 

£800 metric tons of cobalt, as compared 
with 5.700 tons in 1951, . 


Our sales were made at market prices 


1) ge": as TL told you im 1951 and 
pm2, the averive prices upon which one can 
oad M order to estimate probable profits 
ae * normal period of several years. 

a This has resulted in exceptional receipts 


which enable us to increase the dividend and 
to propose to you the distribution of a net 
amount of 1,552 million francs, after pay- 
ment of approximately 2,300 million in taxes 
and duties, of 177 million in royalties to the 
Comité Spécial du Katanga, whilst carrying 
more than one milliard to reserves and 
800 million to depreciation. We note, on the 
other hand, in spite of capital expenditure 
amounting to 1,540 million, an improvement 


of approximately 800 million in our liquid 
assets. 


We believe it useful again this year to 
aggregate the receipts of the eight postwar 
financial years and their utilisation. The 
receipts of these eight years amount in round 
figures to 45,000 million francs which have 
been utilised as follows: 


per cent 
(approx.) 
Production expenses ............. 44 
Taxes and royalties ............... 23 
Dee SN oe icles’ 33 
Capital expenditure ............... 16 
Investments and increase in 
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For the financial year 1952, the receipts 
were 10,550 million, the repartition of which 
is as follows: 


million 


Production expenses ......... 4,200 
Taxes and royalties ........... 2,460 
Net dividends .................. 1,550 
Capital expenditure 1,540 
Increase in liquid assets ... 800 


It will interest you to compare three items 
of the 1952 expenditure which are counter- 
part to these receipts: 


1. The remuneration of work, that is to say 
the aggregate of the payments to the members 
of the European and Congolese personnel, 
amounts to 1,184 million, i.e., 11.20 per cent 
of the receipts. 


2. The remuneration of capital, that is to 
say the net dividends to shares subscribed in 
cash, amounts to 1,223 million, i.e., 11.60 per 
cent of the receipts. 


3. Duties, taxes, dividends on shares issued 
free as remuneration for the concessions, and 
royalties to the Comité Spécial du Katanga 
amount to 2,792 million, i.e., 26.50 per cent 
of the receipts. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1953 


Concerning prospects for 1953, Mr Sengier 
said: 

The last financial year and the first months 
of 1953 constitute a troubled period which 
renders forecasts for the immediate future 
impossible: the market has _ successively 
shown proof of excessive, optimistic and 
pessimistic feelings, which appear to me to 
be worthy of a short commentary. 


During this period, the laws of commercial 
freedom have been transgressed: an excep- 
tional American industrial activity, massive 
demands for armament purposes and the 
constitution of governmental stocks raised 
fears of a shortage of metal which gave rise, 
on the one hand, to the reinforcement of 
controls and, on the other, to unjustified 
speculations. 


This appearance of under-production led 
the market prices of copper to exorbitant 
figures which have encouraged the develop- 
ment of the production of substitutes which, 


if maintained, could become detrimental to 
our industry. 


This situation encouraged, on the other 
hand, the future development of new 
mines, certain of which are financed by the 
American Government, with guaranteed 
prices of 24.50 to 28.50 cents—new mines 
from which the output is estimated at 
500,000 tons, being about 20 per cent of the 
present world production. 


Although the purchases for governmental 
stocks contribute to falsify the picture of the 
true consumption of copper, which is not 
necessarily equal to demand, one neverthe- 
less arrives at the conclusion that, for raw 
materials which the United States cannot 
produce in sufficient tonnages to meet their 
consumption, such stocks could usefully 
serve as regulators to market prices, the pur- 
chases being made during the periods of 
world over-production and the disposal 
being made during periods when production 
is deficient. 


COPPER PRICES 


Here are a few figures enabling you to 
judge of the confusion of the market. 


During the whole of the year 1952 the 
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American domestic market price, that is to 
say the market price of copper produced in 
the United States, remained officially fixed 
at 24.50 cents. 


During these same twelve months the 
market prices applied to foreign copper 
varied between 27.50 and 36.50 cents. The 
Engineering and Mining fournal price for 
export copper, which fluctuated between 
27.50 and 34.70 cents, has been falsified by 
an arbitrary price imposed by the Chilean 
Government which at the beginning of 1952 
was 27.50 cents and was brought to 36.50 
cents as from June of the same year. 


In February, 1953, following a reduction 
of control, the American domestic market 
price settled at 27.50 cents. At this same 
date, it was enacted that the imposition of 
2 cents on imported foreign copper could 
only be re-established before June 39, 1954, 
if the average price of a given month fell 
below 24 cents. 

The height of the confusion revealed itself 
at the beginning of 1953 with five different 
prices in the United States, varying from 
24.50 to 36.50 cents—plus one price in 
London—the Union Miniére having more- 
over an independent price which varied, 
during 1952, from 28.30 to 34.30 cents with 
an average of 31.60 cents, equivalent to 
Fr. 35,100 per metric ton for the year. 


Since May, 1953, thanks to a greater 
freedom, the confusion has lessened, and the 
two principal basic market prices, that is to 
say the American domestic price and the 
export price (freed at the end of April from 
the influence of the Chilean arbitrary market 
price) drew closer to each other at a level 
of 30 to 31 cents. 


We have pleasure in noting that authorised 
sources, and in particular the Financial Times 
of London, declared that the competent 
authorities consider the independent market 
prices adopted by the Union Miniére as being 
the most representative of the world market, 


The market prices in force mid-June are: 
cents 


Domestic market price ............ 29.97 
Export market price ............... 29.85 
Market price Union Miniére for 

sales in Belgium based on ...... 29.85 


equivalent to Fr. 33,750 per ton, 
c.f. Antwerp. 


This recent fall of market prices and their 
alignment did not surprise us, and we con- 
sider them as a step towards a healthier 
position. 

Nevertheless, during these last months, 
customers in Europe, in the uncertainty of 
the future market prices which showed a 
tendency to fall, have lived on stocks and 
reduced their purchases to immediate 
requirements. 


STRONG DEMAND IN USA 


In the United States, on the other hand, 
the demand influenced by the orders from 
the Government which absorb 30 per cent 
of the domestic production estimated at one 
million metric tons per year, continued to 
be strong. The demand appreciably exceeds 
this production, which must be augmented 
by a tonnage of imported copper which, for 
1952, was in the range of 400,000 tons. 


In view of all these new factors, we will 
abstain from making forecasts as to the future 
of the markets. 


As far as we are concerned, the tonnage 
of copper sold to date, the profit from which 
will influence the results of 1953, amounts 
to 98,119 metric tons at an aver market 
price of 32.28 cents per Ib, being Fr. 35,582 
per metric ton. 


Cobalt has acquired a considerable import- 
ance for our company. Our production is 
increasing and its disposal is assured for 
several years. 


NEED FOR STRONG. LIQUID RESOURCES 


In conclusion of his statement, Mr Sengier 
declared : 


The experience of the large copper 
producers proves the necessity of consider- 
able liquid assets, indispensable to face the 
need for working capital for operations, the 
financing of capital expenditure and the 
reserves necessary to cover future eventuali- 
ties, and, in particular, possible sudden 
fluctuations in the market prices of metals. 


With exception to the Le Marinel 
power project, the financial years 1953 and 
1954 will be marked by the completion of 
our capital expenditure programme, compris- 
ing in the first place the hydro-electric equip- 
ment of the waterfalls and the installations 
necessary to the development of our new 
mfning centres. 


Our prudent administration has permitted 
the realisation of this programme without 
recourse to new capital. 


For the years following 1954, and excepting 
expenditure for the completion of the Le 
Marinel power station, for which we are 
making a provision from our present liquid 
assets, amounts equal to a normal deprecia- 
tion should be sufficient to cover current 
expenditure for equipment and improvement 
of our exploitations. 


In short, thanks to large, well-developed 
reserves of minerals, to a personnel of high 
quality, to stocks of metals and other pro- 
ducts valued at conservative prices—three 
elements constituting the principal assets of 
any mining concern—thanks also to our 
working costs, which compare favourably 
with those of our competitors, we are con- 
vinced that with copper prices resulting from 
the rules of supply oak demand in a free 
economy, and in the absence of unforeseeable 
events, we shall be able to continue to present 
you with very satisfactory balance sheets. 


Further to Mr Sengier’s address, the report 


of the board. of directors, which has been 
circulated with the accounts, mentions that 
all the company’s productions showed a 
further increase in 1952, 


The company has always paid attention to 
the modernisation of its various installations ; 
its construction programme for 1952 included, 
in particular, the extension of several plants 
and the increase of available electric power. 


In this respect, the erection of the Del- 
commune power station on the Lualaba 
River, has been actively prosecuted. A first 
turbo-alternator group was started up last 
December. With this power station in pro- 
duction, the Union Miniére will be in a 
position to generate 1,100 million kWh per 
average year. 


The survey work, relating to the Le 
Marinel power station, a fourth generating 
plant necessary to cope with Katanga’s future 
requirements, is in progress. e total 
capacity of this installation will reach 
280,000 kVA. 


According to estimates, the commissioning 
of the first group is due in 1957, 


A power transmission line to the 
Rhodesian Copper Belt is projected. Katanga 
hydro-electric power will thus participate in 
a few years to the relief of power shortage in 
the Copper Belt. 


Owing to the constant efforts of the 
Medical Department, the health situation 
develops favourably amongst the European 
and Congolese staff. 


Union Miniére has continued to expand its 
programme of social work for the Congolese 
workers and their families. Emphasis has 
been laid on the extension of the responsi- 
bility granted to the Congolese, in accord- 
ance with their social progress, and on the 
improvement of their qualifications by a 
better technical education, 
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HAZELL WATSON AND 
VINEY, LIMITED 


STEADY VOLUME OF WORK 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Hazell Watson and Viney, Limited, w!| pb. 
held on July 23rd at 52 Long Acre, Lo 
W.C. 


The following is an extract from the state. 


iden, 


ment of the chairman, Col O. V. Viney, cir- 
culated with the accounts to March 31, 
1953: 

Our works continued generally to be busy 
during 1952. In the early months of this 
year work in connection with the Coronation 


increased the volume of orders, and we 
finished the period with the Aylesbury and 
Watford factories fully occupied. The re- 
duction in the price of paper and increased 
supplies were an important contributory 
factor to the result. Paper prices seem to 
have stabilised for the present, but are still 
high in comparison with the cost of com- 
modities generally, This steady flow of work 
throughout the year, coupled with reduced 
losses on stocks as compared with 1951-5, 
resulted in a substantial increase in the profit 
of the group. 


The directors have given careful con- 
sideration to the dividend, which has been 
unchanged since 1947. They feel justificd in 
the circumstances in recommending the pay- 
ment of a bonus this year and propose a final 
dividend of 7} per cent making, with the 
interim of 24 per cent, 10 per cent for the 
year (as 1952), and in addition a bonus of 
2} per cent. 


Capital expenditure at £220,981 was much 
less than the previous year’s total of 
£500,243. The commitments of £208,000 
(against £227,000) for capital expenditure, 
and plans for development now under con- 
sideration, will more than absorb the present 
cash reserves. But in these days of high costs 
any large development plan must be spread 
over a fairly long period, and the directors 
hope that it will be possible to finance the 
various schemes from our own resources 


COSTS AND EFFICIENCY 


Our Aylesbury works had a busy year 4s 
also did Sun Printers at-Watford. At both 
these plants we enjoyed record sales. The 
book side of our business continues t 
expand and demands more and more floor 
space for the storage of sheets and bound 
books. Additional space was provided but 
this problem is always with us. During the 
year the cost of living index figure increased 
by nine points, which entailed an advance to 
male staff of 6s. per week in July and 3s. in 
January, with proportionate amounts to 
women, 


Our constant aim is to keep costs down, 
and I am glad to say that we found 
it unnecessary to pass on the full cost of the 
increases to our customers. If our industry 
is to continue to enjoy full employment, costs 
must be kept under strict control. This can 
only be achieved by still greater efficiency, 
improved techniques, and introduction of the 
most up-to-date plant. This has been and 
will continue to be our objective. The excel- 
lent results of the year were only achieved 
with the co-operation of the entire staff The 
directors express their thanks to al! con- 
cerned. 


The financial year has started well with 
the pressure of Coronation work. <A [cw 
months back we thought there might be 4 
recession after June 2nd, but so far there are 
no signs of it and our prospects for the next 
few months are good. Unless there | 8 
major change in present trade conditions 
there seems every indication that we shall 
experience another satisfactory year. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS LIMITED — 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DUE TO LONG-TERM CHARTERS 


THE © 
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INCREASED OPERATIONAL TANKER TONNAGE 


HIGH LEVEL OF SHIPBUILDING COSTS 










nual general meeting of London 


he niu . 
besa reighters Limited was held on 
july ist at The Baltic Exchange, St. Mary 
4ye. London, EC3, Mr. Basil M. Mavroleon 
(Chairmat | Managing Director) presiding. 
The Sccretary (Mr Stanley Sedgwick, 


ACA) read the notice convening the meeting 
; t of the auditors. 


and the reps 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1953: 

EARNINGS 

The t results of the year under 
review are satisfactory and, in a period of 
comparative depression in the shipping 
markets of the world, reflect. the steadying 
influence upon revenue of the long-term 
charters under which your company’s tankers 
are operating. The figure of £942,614 repre- 
senting the operating surplus closely accords 
with vour board’s estimates and is a natural 
projection of the results reported in the 


interim statement for the first half of the year. 


The following statement shows the make- 
up of the operating surplus and illustrates 





the important part played in the company’s 
prosperity by the growing tanker fleet: 
ion a Operating surplus 


\iR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF POSSIBLE FURTHER 


WAGE INCREASES 


In spite of the increased operating 
costs which we are experiencing and the 
possible effect upon earnings, I confidently 
expect the operating surplus of the current 
financial year to exceed that for the year to 
March, 1953. 


* 


SPECIAL SURVEYS 


The increase in your company’s fleet of 
tankers has necessitated much larger provi- 
sions for special surveys and for depreciation 
than in previous years. 

The former subject is one which is exer- 
cising the minds of all tanker owners at the 
present time. It is well known that the whole 
pattern of world oil transportation has 
changed in the postwar era. New problems 
concerning the corrosive effects upon the 
interior of tanker hulls have risen as a result 
of the changed nature of cargoes carried and 
it is not yet possible to assess with any 
degree of accuracy the likely cost of making 
good the resultant damage when new tankers 
undergo their first and second special surveys 
at the end of the fourth and eighth years of 
their lives respectively. The amount set aside 
each year for this purpose can at best be an 
honest guess based upon such information 
as is available, and its correct assetsment can 





Year ended March 31, 1955 
Revenue-earning fleet 


Oper ating surplus 
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_ It will be observed that the tanker tonnage 
i operation at the end of the year under 
Ieview totalled 139,444; more than double 
the figure for the previous year. It is 
anhcipated that this figure will be augmented 
by 18,070 d.w.t, half way through the current 
fmincial year and towards the end of the 
petiod by a further 24,600 d.w.t. 


INCREASED OPERATING COSTS 


Operating costs have continued to increase 


unng the year. It is, of course, always 
sirable to maintain a high standard of 
ficiency in any fleet, but in the case of your 
‘wmpany’s fleet it is especially important, in 
Mew of the inflexibility of the gross earnings 

the tankers now in service, to reduce to 
® Minimum 


bout; the periods of inactivity for 
une repairs. I am pleased to be able to 


— you that the company’s record in this 
mde ‘i has been excellent so far and 
etlines the policy of your board in 


building ships 
*mploying tt 
0G ashore. 


of the highest quality and 
i¢ best personnel both afloat 


Dry-cargo ships } 
2 throughout the year ..:.... 106,785 | il-3 

Tankers | | 
4 (aggregating 66,097 d.w.t.) i 

throughout the year . 

1 15,347 d.w.t. 5444 days... 
1 18,070 d.w.t. 275 days .... 
1 15.330 d.w.t. 2554 days.... 
1 24,600 d.w.t 51 days 


835,829 88-7 


Lee 


2.614 “100 0 


i 


be ensured only by experience and the 
effluxion of time. 


INTEREST PAYABLE 


The only other item in the profit and loss 
account which calls for comment is the 
interest on bank advances amounting to 
£65,730. This sum is a measure of the in- 
creased bank borrowing which has been 
necessary to meet the cost of additions to the 
fleet. The financing of the company’s. build- 
ing programme is referred to later in this 
review, but I would emphasise at this stage 
that the bank overdraft has proved itself to be 
the most flexible and least costly facility 
available. ; 


TAXATION 


No income tax, excess profits levy or 
profits tax is payable in respect of the profits 
of the period under review, but the taxation 
which would have been payable to date had 
it not been for the incidence of initial allow- 
ances in respect of expenditure on building 


ope. 


new ships approximates £800,000. The sum 
of £300,000 has, therefore, been added to the 
£500,000 already standing to the credit of 
taxation equalisation reserve. 


DIVIDEND 


The board, adhering to the dividend policy 
declared at the time the company secured a 
Stock Exchange quotation, recommends the 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent (less tax) 
for the year ended March 31, 1953, and 
reaffirms its intention to limit the dividend 
payment to that rate for the current year. 


FLEET 


During the year under review your com- 
pany’s fleet has been increased by four new 
tankers, making eight in all. These vessels 
are very fine examples of- the modern ship- 
builders’ craft and will considerably augment 
the company’s earning power. It is impor- 
tant, however, that you should know some- 
thing about the cost of these ships. Two of 
these tankers were ordered at the end of 
1947 and the cost was estimated in the build- 
ing contracts to be £500,000 each. When 
the vessels were completed, nine months after 
the contract date of delivery, the cost of the 
two proved to be over £1,400,000, which 
figure included some £90,000 in respect of 
optional extras. The other two tankers 
delivered during the year were ordered in 
March and July, 1950, respectively, and cost 
together nearly £2 million, including extras 
of £133,000, as against estimates at the time 
of placing the order totalling £1,640,000. 
Thus these four ships cost (including extras) 
a total of £760,000 more than was anticipated 
when the orders were placed. This repre- 
sents an extra cost of the order of 28? per 
cent over the original estimates and is igdica- 
tive of the magnitude of the problem involved 
in financing the uncompleted part of the 
company’s building programme. 


Up to the present time eight vessels have 
been constructed and are in service. These 
vessels have cost in all £1,200,000 more than 
the original estimated prices. There are eight 
more tankers still to be completed, and it is 
estimated that these will cost in all £1,880,000 
more than the contract prices. This situation 
is one which has been developing for some 
time and your board has been alive to its 
possible effect on the company’s plans, It is 
a very disturbing situation and one which is 
at the present moment worsening. You will 
be aware of the recent decision of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions to put forward a claim for a 15 per 
cent increase in wages for their members. 
An increase of this order would mean an 
overall increase of not less than 10 per cent 
on the present estimated cost of the uncom- 
pleted building programme. In-terms of hard 
cash the figure of 1,880,000 mentioned 
earlier as being an indication of the probable 
excess of the final cost of cight ships yet to 
be built over their aggregate contract prices 
would be increased to the substantial figure 
of £2,800,000. A very disturbing outlook 
indeed. Perhaps I might mention in this 
connection that Japanese shipbuilders have 
reduced their prices by not less than £21 10s. 
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per ton deadweight—25 per cent—in the last 
twelve months. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUED 
MODERNISATION AND EXPANSION 


I am not qualified to express an opinion as 
to the merits or demerits of this claim for a 
further increase in wages. I do not know 
enough about it. What I do know, however, 
is what your board will do or will not do in 
certain circumstances, and I think it only 
right that you should know what is in our 
minds. In the event of our being faced with 
the certainty of further increased eosts of 
this magnitude, we will without hesitation 
seek and secure the cancellation of outstand- 
ing building contracts. Arising from this 
there is a point which I am sure you will 
agree merits the most serious consideration 
of all concerned. It is the danger of a com- 
placent frame of mind resulting from the 
frequent references in the press to the full 
order books which shipbuilders in this 
country have been enjoying for some time 
now. A book full of orders for vessels to be 
built in two, three, four or five years’ time 1s 
of itself nothing more than an earnest of the 
intentions of the contracting parties to’ do 
certain things under certain conditions, The 
inability of either party to execute their in- 
tentions through the force of circumstances 
quite beyond their control might involve 
them in financial forfeits, but it would not 
build ships. Order books can be emptied 
overnight. It happened in 1919 and 1920— it 
could happen again in 1953. It is crystal 
clear that the implementation of the con- 
tracts is what matters—only by the execution 
of the orders can ships be built and wages 
paid. The well-being of the shipyard 
workers, the shipowners—yourselves—the 
men who look to the sea for their livelihood 
and everyone remotely concerned with the 
survival of the United Kingdom as a mari- 
time power depends upon the continued 
modernisation and expansion of the mer- 
chant fleet. It is my considered opinion that 
any rise in the cost of producing ships will 
result in the wholesale cancellation of build- 
ing contracts, to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. I venture to hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail. 


MR DAWSON MILLER 


It is with regret that my colleagues and I 
learnt from Mr Dawson Miller that he would 
not be able to accept re-election to the board, 
and I take this opportunity of recording our 
appreciation of the wealth of experience 
which he has brought to bear upon the 
company’s affairs during the three years 
which he has served as a director. 


PERSONNEL 


I am sure that you would not have me 
conclude my remarks without reference to 
the contributions made to the company’s 
progress by members of the staff both afloat 
and ashore. It is encouraging to find that 
your board’s policy directed towards requir- 
ing efficient and loyal service in return for 
adequate remuneration, generous conditions 
of employment, unsurpassed accommodation 
and .excellent prospects is resulting in men 
of the highest ‘calibre vying with each other 
for appointments in our fleet. The staff 
ashore have shown themselves equal to the 
tasks thrust upon its members by the increas- 
ing activities of the company. For my part, 
and on your behalf I am sure, I record my 
appreciation of the efforts made by all con- 
cerned. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary 
shares was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr M. E. Kulu- 
kundis, was re-elected and the other formal 
business having been. duly transacted, the 
proceedings. terminated. 


JOHN THOMPSON, LIMITED 


(Steam, Power Plant and General Engineers) 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
£38 MILLION WORK ON HAND 
MR EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S REVIEW 


The eighteenth ordinary general. meeting 
of John Thompson, Limited, was held on 
July Ist, at Ettingshall, Wolverhampton. 


Mr Edward W. Thompson, MA, chairman 
and joint managing director, presided. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1952: 


For the year 1952 the combined profit and 
loss account shows that the gross tradi 
profits of the group were £1,343,729 which is 
an increase of £91,738 over the correspond- 
ing figure for the year 1951. 


The same account shows that our net 
profits for the year 1952 after paying 
£709,974 for taxation and providing £197,365 
for depreciation are £381,158 ; this compares 
with £393,880 for the year 1951, 


It will be seen, therefore, that while the 
gross profits increased by over £90,000, or 7 
per cent. over those for the previous year, 
the net profits were reduced by £12,722, a 
reduction of 3 per cent. The reduction is 
entirely due to the increase of almost 
£110,000 in the taxation provision which 
includes £85,097 for excess profits levy. 


The total output invoiced over the whole 
group for the year 1952 amounted to 
£12,901,320 compared with £11,001,945 for 
the year 1951, and £9,460,336 for the year 
1950. The value of the output for the year 
1952 was more than three-and-a-half times 
that for the year 1946, indicating not only 
the development and progress made by your 
company since the war but also the direct 
result of the large total of capital expenditure 
incurred over the same period. 


I am pleased to say that all the group trad- 
ing companies record profits for the past year 
with the sole exception of the small accessory 
company purchased three years ago, to which 
I referred in my previous statements. The 
output from this company is showing con- 
siderable improvement, and it is hoped that 
the development losses so far incurred will 
be converted into profits over the next year 
or two. 


Including 1952, the amount put to reserve 
or otherwise retained in the business over 
the past 15 years is £2,107,540, 84 per cent 
more than the amount of £1,146,751 which 
we shall have paid in dividends for the same 
period. : 

The figures for stock and work-in-progress 
have increased to £4,787,055, which exceeds 
the corresponding figure for 1951 by no less 
than £1,384,400. This large sum of nearly 
£5 million shows the growth in your com- 
pany’s business but it adds to the difficulties 
of providing increased capital to finance this 
expansion. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I think it would be of interest for share- 
holders and others to realise the burdens and 
restrictions on industry caused by taxation, 
particularly on an expanding business such 
as ours. Results over the past six years show 
that Bier = — in oer values has in- 
crea y £8,242,626 the gross trading 
profits by £913,184, the net fit left has 
been practically stationary and, in fact, has 
declined over the last three years. Against 
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this position, with our long-term contracts 
and expanding output, we are inevitably 
faced with increased stocks and work-in. 
progress which have increased from 
£1,053,616 at the end of 1947 to £4,787,055 
at the end of 1952, an increase of {3,733,439 
Thus our gross trading balances on which 
our taxation is based are largely tied up in 
stocks and work-in-progress and may te 
termed “paper” profits to the company 
since the cash is not immediately available. 


This is the reason why over these years 
our liquid cash resources have been gradually 
reduced to the present position where on the 
consolidated balance-sheet we owe the bank 
the net sum of £328,430 in spite of the fact 
that capital issues have provided £479,458 
net over this period. 


As compared with our profits our dividend 
policy over this period has of necessity been 
a very consefvative one, and we have had to 
plough back so much more than we have 
paid in dividends not only to finance 
essential capital expenditure but also to pro- 
vide the increased working capital necessary 
for our continually expanding output 


I would have stressed the taxation position 
more strongly but for the small glimmer of 
hope afforded by the 1953 budget. It is my 
sincere hope that the government may be 
able in their next and subsequent budgets 
still further to reduce the taxation of 
industry. 


The statement then reviewed the activities 
of the company’s subsidiaries at home and 
overseas and continues: 


_ We have continued to expand our overseas 
interests by sending out additional repre- 
sentatives and appointing new agents. Your 
directors continue to visit overseas territories, 
and such visits are very essential. 


You will see from the figures given with 
the report that work exported continues to 
grow in spite of the increased competition we 
are meeting. 


on 22 =6 et. Owe cco OmlUrm,lCe  lUceelUreelClUUtlUeeee we eS lUelU Cle 


WORK ON HAND AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The orders secured during 1952 have in 
general been well maintained, and even after 
the increased output the total work on hand 
uninvoiced of the group companies has 
reached a new record of nearly £38 million. 
It should be understood, of course, that & 
large proportion of this is for boiler contract- 
ing work, but even so the manufacturing 
companies of the group have sufficient work 
to keep them fully employed for some ume 
ahead. For the first three months of 
the total output of our home companies 
shows an average increase of 15 per cent 
compared with the same period of 1952. 


When I consider the rather difficult situa- 
tion that we were in at this time last yeat 
due to the shortage of materials and the con- 

uent delays and restrictions in production, 
it is very pleasing to be able to record such 
satisfactory results in the report and accounts. 
The materials position has eased very cof 
siderably, although there is still some diffi- 
culty with the heavier plates, but I think we 
can be reasonably optimistic that the preseat 
year, 1953, will provide equally satisfactory 
r ts. 









The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


INDUSTRY ENCOURAGED BY SUGAR DERATIONING PROSPECTS 


REVIEW OF HOME AND OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


MR L. J. CADBURY ON MILK CHOCOLATE PRODUCTION 


THE Fc 
The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held on 


Tune 29th at Bournville, Birmingham. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 
The accounts you have in your hands are for 
the twelve months ended December, 1952, 
but before dealing with the company’s affairs 
in that year I should first like to mention two 
very important events which have occurred 
in our industry during the last few months. 


] refer, of course, to the abolition of both 
rationing and price control of chocolate and 
sweets on February 4th and the statement by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Budget 
Day that sufficient sugar would be available 
later in the year to meet the country’s full 
requirements. 


The Minister’s decision to abolish the sweet 
ration was certainly a brave one. At that 
time the consumption within the 6-oz ration 
was about 54 oz per head per week, and no 
one knew what the demand would be in a 
free market. Some authorities said it would 
be 6 oz, some said 7 and even 8 oz. But, 
while the industry was in favour of taking the 
risk, it was clear that a substantial addition 
to the then rate of sugar allocation, which 
was 54 per cent of the prewar supply, would 
be necessary to make derationing safe. Subse- 
quent events have shown that this view was 
correct, and the Chancellor’s statement that 
sugar would also be derationed came as a 
great relief. In fact, the consumption in the 
four months that have elapsed since deration- 
ing has been not less than 8 oz, and manufac- 
turers have only been able to maintain output 
at that level by dipping into their stocks of 
sugar and “ unallocated ” raw materials. 


WAY OPENED FOR UNRESTRICTED 
ENTERPRISE 


It was, therefore, very gratifying last week 
to have the Minister of Food’s statement that 
we could look forward to sugar being in free 
supply next September. Otherwise it might 
have been necessary to modify production 
programmes to maintain level employment. 
It is still uncertain what the eventual take-up 
will be when sugar and—even more impor- 
tantly—all sugar-uting products are free and 
the consumer at liberty to exercise his choice. 
it will be a surprise if, over the year, the 
present level of consumption is maintained. 


Derationing and the promise of free sugar 
have opened the way from control to un- 
restricted enterprise. , It would be wrong, 

wever, to assume that we have passed 
straight away into fully competitive condi- 
tons. The public may be getting in total 
quantity the chocolate and confectionery it 
requires, Dut not entirely in the brands and 
'ypes it would like. This is partly because 
festrictions on building and on the erection 
of new plant limit productive capacity in cer- 
lain directions and partly because some im- 
portant raw materials are still in limited 
‘upply. Both these handicaps apply to our 
firm, especially on the supply side in the case 


milk—a subject on which I will now say a 
Cw words 


MILK CHOCOLATE PRODUCTION 


Before the war we were condensing 26 
million ga 


‘lons of fresh fullcream milk at 


our factories in the counties of Stafford, Den- 
bigh, Hereford and Gloucester. Our weekly 
sale of Dairy Milk Chocolate was over 900 
tons. These figures show beyond doubt that 
the public likes to take a lot of its milk in 
the form of milk chocolate ; also that con- 
densing milk and turning it into milk choco- 
late is an efficient way of conveying milk from 
the farm to the consumer in a convenient and 
non-perishable form, with all its natural 
properties unimpaired. We bought our milk 
through the Milk Marketing Board ; true, a 
monopoly, but one which worked on com- 
mercial lines and appreciated the advantage 
before the war of selling milk for chocolate 


at more profitable prices than, say, milk for 
cheese. 


With the war-time creation of the Ministry 
of Food, that body took the marketing of milk 
out of the hands of the MMB. This step 
was inevitable, in view of the war-time set- 
up of subsidies and priorities: The net re- 
sult was that by 1945, though our factories 
were then collecting 214 million gallons of 
milk from 2,600 farms, they were condensing 
only 2 million gallons for milk chocolate. The 
rest they were delivering to the liquid market 
or it was being used for other industrial pur- 
poses, chiefly the manufacture of cheese. The 
figures for 1952 show some improvement, 
with a total intake of 294 million gallons and 
53 million gallons for milk chocolate. 


We have, fortunately, been able to supple- 
ment our supplies of fresh fullcream milk 
from the factory we have built since the war 
in County Kerry, Ireland. This, neverthe- 
less, still leaves our production short of pre- 
war figures and of the public’s requirements. 


We do not suggest that there should be an 
immediate scrapping of all the M of F milk 
subsidies and priorities that were created 
under war conditions. We do urge, however, 
that disposal of at least “industrial” milk 
should conform once more to the demands 
of the consumer. If he is prepared to pay 
more for his milk in the form of milk choco- 
late than he is prepared to pay for it in 
cheese, then his preference should prevail. 


In this connection the remarks of the chair- 
man at the recent annual general meeting of 
the Milk Marketing Board are of interest. 
Regretting that freedom to sell cream had not 
achieved higher sales, he said, “this and 
other better markets for milk in this country 
cannot be neglected any longer, otherwise a 
serious loss to our industry will result.” Milk 
chocolate is, of course, one of the “ other 
better markets.” 


COCOA PRICES 


Turning to our main raw material, cocoa 
beans, you will recollect that after the 
Ministry of Food gave up buying on behalf 
of the industry we had an interim period 
when we operated an industrial panel. That 
ceased with the 1951-52 season. 1952 was 
thus the first year since 1939 when raw, cocoa 
buying became the responsibility of the 
individual firms. When we were given this 
increased freedom we realised we had to face 
two contingencies: much greater fluctuation 
in price, and much more capital tied up in 
financing stocks. We have experienced both, 
but have no regrets. Under Ministry control, 
the price remained at £190 a ton from 
December, 1948, to June, 1950. It was then 


increased to £208. In November, 1950, the 
Ministry handed over stocks at £275 ; by the 
end of the year the price was £300. Since 
then it has fluctuated violently between £245 
in December, 1951, and £340 in March last 
year, a variation of nearly £100 a ton. 


The average price paid for cocoa during 
the 1951-52 season was £250 a ton, with a 
Gold Coast crop of 207,000 tons. The final 
figure for the 1952-53 main crop is expected 
to be 244,000 tons, and the average price at 
which we have bought is £240 a ton. 


SWOLLEN SHOOT CONTROL 


For some years now I have reported the 
efforts we have made to stimulate an effective 
attack on swollen shoot, a disease that has 
devastated many of the cocoa-growing areas. 
A remarkable change of public opinion in 
British West Africa has recently taken place 
for which the Gold Coast Government is 
largely responsible. Now more farmers are 
complaining that their farms have not been 
treated and trees cut out than there were 
farmers. last year said to be threatening 
violence if anyone dared to suggest cutting 
out. Recently 600,000 trees a month have 
been cut out, bringing the total to over 18 
million up to date. It is a far cry from the 
days of frustration we suffered when we first 
began our campaign and although we rejoice 
at the progress made there is still much to be 
done, not only in swollen shoot control but 
im the control of other crop-wasting diseases 
also. 


Experiments in the use of systemic insecti- 
cides are continuing, but the likelihood of 
this method being adopted on a large scale 
appears to be somewhat remote. Doubt has 
been expressed as to its efficacy, its cost if 
put into full practice would be many millions 
and it seems not unlikely it may have some 
undesirable effect on the beans. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES 


Our sales in the home market showed a 
decrease in tonnage of 4 per cent. This was 
caused by a drop in the ration at the begin- 
ning of 1952 from 6} oz to 6 oz, due in turn 
to a cut in sugar supplies and a reduction in 
unallocated raw materials. 


Export sales showed a decline, but only a 
slight one, and remained at about 7,200 tons, 
near the £24 million mark. Sales to the US 
Forces in this country, Germany, the Conti- 
nent, India, ships’ stores and our traditional 
export markets increased, but those to the 
United States, Canada and NAAFI showed a 
decline. 


Overseas, our companies in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Eire achieved record sales figures, 
while those in New Zealand and South Africa 
showed little change. Considerable exten- 
sions of plant and buildings took place in 
all of them. At home, our chief development 
is at Moreton, in the Wirral Peninsula, where 
a new factory is going up to schedule and 
where we anticipate production will begin 
about the end of the summer. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RISING COSTS 


Three weeks ago the accounts of the com- 
pany and its parent concern were sent out 
to shareholders. ‘They came in for some 


attention by various organs of the press and 
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comment was made that, though our consoli- 
dated sales at home and overseas showed an 
increase at £52 million, our profits had 
suffered a substantial drop. This was partly 
caused by a period of unprofitable trading in 
Canada and losses in some of our export 
markets. The chief reason, however, was that 


we were not allowed to adjust our prices to 
rising costs in 1952. A review of prices was 
undertaken in the spring of 1952 by the 
official Price Control ittee. They 
agreed on a general upward revision. In the 
past their agreed recommendations had gone 
through almost automatically. On this occa- 


THE ECONOMIST, JULY 4, 1953 
sion higher authority intervened, and nti 
price control was lifted this year a number 
of lines whose goodwill we were anxious not 
to lose had to be sold at unremuneratiye 
prices. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 





THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


OUTPUT AGAIN A RECORD 


EXCEPTIONAL HOME MARKET DEMAND 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


MR N. M. JENSEN ON THE NEED FOR INCREASED CAPACITY 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Tunnel. Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, will be held on July 27th, at 105, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr N. M. 
Jensen, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: Ladies and gentlemen, 
The pressure of home demand during the 
past financial year was so great that export 
deliveries had to be curtailed slightly. Total 
deliveries, however, have again broken all 
records. 


ACCOUNTS 


With somewhat lower profits in the export 
market and the slightly lower export tonnage 
the profit on trading before depreciation is 
£1,669,104, compared with £1,713,714 for 
the previous year. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable increase in income from 
investments, viz. from £182,538 to £435,643. 
You may remember that last year we were 
unable to include any dividend from the 
Helwan Portland Cement Company because, 
although declared, it had not been remitted 
to us at the time the accounts were made up. 
It was subsequently paid and the 1952 divi- 
dend was also received before the close of 
our financial year. We have, therefore, in 
the accounts now submitted included two 
years’ dividends from the Helwan Company. 


Depreciation has increased from {£209,506 
to £269,047 and we have again transferred 
out of profit for the year £200,000 to reserve 
for teliaceiian of fixed assets, bringing this 
reserve up to £1,200,000. 


Taxation, which includes a transfer from 
income-tax equalisation reserve of £49,000, 
absorbs £1,065,345, leaving a balance of 
profit for the year of £570,355. To this has 
been added the amount carried forward from 
the previous year of £469,657, making an 
available balance of £1,040,012. 

A total of £32,660 was required for the 
dividends on the two classes of preference 
shares, and the interim dividend of 24 per 
cent (less income tax) paid on the “A” 


ordinary shares and “B” ordinary stock 
absorbed £32,073. 


Your directors propose a final dividend of 
15 per cent (less income tax) making a total 
of 174 per cent (less income tax) for the year. 
This would absorb £201,602, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £773,677. 


In the company’s balance sheet you will 
find a sum of £549,200, representing new 
additions to property, plant and equipment. 
The main items are the new kiln at the West 
Thurrock works, the balance of the cost of 
the extension of our Pitstone works and addi- 
tions to our fleet of lorries. 


We have used our tax reserve certificates 
for income tax and profits tax falling due 
during the year. 


Since the change in the 


bank rate, we have preferred to keep cash 
not currently required on deposit with our 
bankers. 


PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES 


During 1952, the consumption of cement in 
the home market and deliveries in the export 
market for the industry as a whole came very 
close to the forecast made, and the industry 
was able to produce the required quantity. 
Since the beginning of this year, however, the 
demand in the home market has exceeded the 
estimate. At the same time the industry has 
been under pressure to maintain as far as 
possible the export trade, particularly to the 
Commonwealth. Although the industry has 
increased its productive capacity and there 
is also some reduction in export, the heavy 
demand has caused a shortage which is now 
being met by imported cement. 


The erection of the new kiln at the West 
Thurrock werks to replace one of the old 
kilns proceeded according to schedule and 
it was put into operation in December, 1952. 
The extension of the grinding plant at the 
Clydebank works of our subsidiary, The 
Clyde Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
is going ahead, but it is not expected to be 
completed until the end of this year. 


I might mention that during the year 1952 
the total deliveries of the Tunnel up of 
companies were about 50 per cent above the 
deliveries in 1939, while the corresponding 
figure for the rest of the industry was about 
34 per cent. Since the war we have replaced 
two of the oldest units at our West Thurrock 
works and, taking our group as a whole, we 
have increased our annual capacity at home 
by some 600,000 tons. The total capital 
nee involved is in the region f £5 
mii10n, 


The capacity of the paper sack factory at 
West Thurrock, operated by our subsidiary, 
Essex Sack Company, Limited, has for some 
time been inadequate to meet: the require- 
ments of our various works. We have, there- 
fore, wanted to build a new sack. factory near 
the Padeswood works, but it is only recently 
that we have been able to obtain the neces- 
sary building licence. It is the intention to 
produce a new type of sack at this factory 
which will result in a considerable saving of 
paper. 


FUTURE DEMAND 


The present exceptional demand in the 
home market is, to a large extent, accounted 
for by defence work which one hopes will not 
have to continue indefinitely. It is difficult 
to assess, however, how much the need for 
defence work has displaced normal require- 
ments of cement, ere is a great deal of 
leeway to be made up in many directions. 
House building is bound te continue for 
many years and might be increased if suffi- 


cient labour becomes available. More road 
building is long overdue and must be tackled 
as soon as labour and the necessary raw 
materials are available. The same applics to 
many other civil engineering works. Further- 
more, concrete is increasingly replacing 
other materials, either of merits or because 
such materials are, and are likely to remain, 
in short supply. 


With regard to export, 82 per cent of the 
country’s.export of cement is sold within the 
British Commonwealth and the remainder 
outside. The Colonies especially look to this 
country for cement supplies. At the moment 
Britain cannot send al! they need by way of 
imports and, in view of the considerable 
developments that are taking place in many 
parts of the Commonwealth and elsewhere, 
I feel confident that the volume of export 
business is likely to remain there for some 
time, There will, undoubtedly, be a reduc- 
tion in export prices, but since our costs are 
lower than those of most other countrics, we 
shall be able to meet competition from Con- 
tinental manufacturers wi t any difficulty. 


On a long-term basis, the cement industry 
has always been a growing one, partly due to 
the increase in population, improvement of 
living standards and displacement of other 
materials. If one compares the annua! home 
consumption of cement with that of other 
countries, the position is that Great Britain, 
in 1952, used 403 Ibs. per capita as against: 
Austria, 453 ; Se 682 ; Denmark, 449; 
Finland, 418; Eire, 458; Norway, 506; 
Sweden, 530; Switzerland, 629; Canada, 
517 ; USA, 594. These figures suggest that 
we have by no means reached our peak con- 
sumption. If: the growth continues on the 
same scale as before the war, the industry 
will find it difficult to meet the demand. 
Unfortunately, the building of new works is 
an expensive matter since the capita! cost |s 
about three to four times the prewar cost 
and this, of course, means much heavier de- 
preciation and a larger capital to be remuner- 
ated. Your company has done more than its 
share of expansion since the war, but we are 
nevertheless investigating the possibility of 
extending either the Pitstone or the Pades- 
wood works where we have almost unlimited 
supplies of raw materials available. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


All the overseas companies in which we 
hold an interest have done well during the 
past year. 

The extensions of the two works belonging 
to Cement Limited of Eire are progressing 
well and should come into production 1e¢xt 
year. 

The Jamaican works of the Caribbeao 
Cement Company have completed a v¢'y 
successful first year. 


The Helwan Portland Cement Compt), 
of Egypt, in which we have a substantial 
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have, in spite of the difficult 
mic conditions : that country, had 
quite a good year. 
The Sudan Portland Cement Compan 
have been working at full capacity and, 
am glad to say, made a reasonable profit last 


year. 

In the USA, the National Portland Cement 
Company have again had a successful year 
and further arrears of preference dividends 
have been paid off. When the US excess 
profits tax is removed or substituted by other 
taxation, the company should soon be in a 
position to pay Off all arrears. We still hold 
about three quarters of a million dollars from 
the redemption of preferred stock of that 


company and this sum remains temporarily 

invested in American securities and bonds. 
We have not made the progress I had 

hoped for with the scheme for a cement 


works in Cyprus. All financial and other 
arrangements with Wm. Baird and Company, 
Limited, who will be partners with us in this 
venture, have been agreed. Several months 
ago, agreement was also reached in principle 
with the Cyprus Government which wel- 
comed the scheme, but some of the terms of 
the licence to the local company have yet 
to be agreed. I hope, however, the few out- 
standing points will soon be cleared ub. 


Last year, I mentioned we had bought the 
necessary land for a new works in New 
Zealand, but so far we have not proceeded 
further with those plans. The moment con- 
ditions become more favourable, it is our 
intention to follow the scheme up again. 


In the early part of this year, I paid a visit 
to Kenya, where the Governor had invited 
us to look into a project for a new cement 
works near Nairobi, During my visit it was 
decided in principle that The East African 
Portland Cement Company would go ahead 
with the building of a complete cement works 
having a capacity of 100,000 tons per annum. 
The East African Portland Cement Company 
is financially controlled by your company and 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Limited, jointly. About 40 per cent 
of the capital is held by local interests. The 
raw materials are at present being proved, and 
as soon as this work has been completed and 
final arrangements made with the Kenya 
Government, as well as the Masai Council, it 


is the intention to go ahead with the 
construction. 


TAXATION 


I must again refer to the heavy burden of 
taxation upon your company. In the year 
under review, some 58 per cent of your com- 
Panys profits, after providing for normal 
depreciation, has been paid or reserved for 
taxation, 145 per cent paid in dividends to 
shareholders and 274 per cent retained in the 
business (11 per cent by transfer to replace- 
ment reserve and 164 per cent as increase in 
carry forward). We all welcome the first 
steps the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken to lighten the tax burden upon industry. 
The abolition of the Excess Profits Levy will 
Temove a tax which bears heavily on all enter- 
Phises with an expanding business like ours. 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr R. J. Hillard, CMG, has been co-opted 
to the board. He has recently left the Sudan 
vevernment after many years of service and 
‘pent two of the last five years as the Director 
ot the Department of Economics and Trade 
mo three years as general manager of the 
M, 2 Railways. His experience of the 
Middle East and Africa, where we have such 


sihetan: i 
ubstant i. interests, will be of great value to 
your company 


May ] once more, record our appreciation 
€ whole-hearted co-operation of the 


management, staff and operatives in our 
‘anious companies, 


of th 


_VENNER 
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LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR A. ROWSE ON CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
Venner Limited was held on June 30th, at 
the registered office of the company, Beverley 


Way, Kingston-By-Pass, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


Mr Arthur A. Rowse, CBE, MIMechE 
MICE, MIEE (the chairman), who presided, 
said : 

The report has been circulated, and I trust 
I may take it as read. (Agreed.) It is again 
gratifying to report that the output in the 
year under review constituted a new record, 
being very considerably in excess of that for 
1951, which was then the highest recorded 
in the history of the company. Unfortunately, 
the benefit which should have accrued to the 
shareholders and to the inherent stability of 
the company in the form of reserves, was 
seriously reduced by the incidence of the 
excess profits levy, which absorbed no less 
than £10,050. This would otherwise have 
been available for dividend or for plant re- 
placement purposes, and your directors 
would have recommended the allocation of 
the amount to reserves for this and other 
purposes to reinforce the productive capacity 
of the business. It is a clear example of the 
bad effect of the tax that the allocation to 
reserve should this year be reduced by so 
substantial an amount, and it emphasises the 
wisdom of the change in policy announced 
in the budget this year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after depreciation, 
amounted to £73,902. Of this, income tax 
absorbs £32,515, profits tax £8,635, and 
excess profits levy already referred to, 
£10,050, a total tax deduction of £51,200, 
reducing the available balance to £22,702. 
To this must be added the amount of £14,102 
carried forward from last year and the 
amount of £7,621, being over-provision for 
tax in previous years. The amount available 
for distribution is, therefore, £44,425, which 
your directors recommend should be allocated 
as under : 


To dividend on 8 per cent cumulative 
preference shares for the year 
ended September 30, 1952, less 
income tax a sid .. £1,260 

To general reserve ... a ... £10,000 

To a dividend of 15 per cent on the 
ordinary stock, absorbing, less 
income tax i iva ... £17,820 

Leaving to be carried forward’... £15,345 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the balance sheet, it will be 
observed that the figures all show the effect 
of the increased turnover. Stock and work- 
in-progress has risen from {£314,275 to 
£371,764. Debtors have gone up from 
£100,897 to £185,858 but the creditors show 
a smaller increase from £72,427 to £92,730. 
There has been a marked increase in the bank 
overdraft from £3,130 to £136,304. This is 
due to the need for financing the stocks and 
debtor increases noted above, which together 
add up to £142,450. The earned profits 
would have corrected the situation materially 
but for the fact that it was necessary to mecur 
expenditure on new buildings amounting to 
£40,724 and to purchase substantial amounts 
of new plant. It will be noted that the fixed 
assets have gone up from £139,980 to 
£194,030 after providing for depreciation to 
date. The current assets have risen from 

425,818 to £566,663 and now exceed current 
jabilities of £298,322 by £268,341 or more 
than the issued share capital. The picture 


would be better were it not fer the heavy taxa- 
tion item of £51,200. 


NEW BUILDING EXTENSIONS COMPLETED 


The factory, both as regards buildings and 
plant, is in good condition and under con- 
tinuous view to keep it up to date, although 
taxation constitutes a real problem and puts 
a limit on what can be done. 


The new building extensions have been 
completed since the date of the balance sheet. 
Constructed on the most modern lines, 
lighted, heated and with power distribution to 
the best current standards, they constitute a 
valuable addition to the resources of the com- 
pany, adaptable as they are to the most varied 
types of engineering products. They are 
fully occupied with very high-grade engineer- 
ing work of a confidential nature. 


DEMAND FOR TIME SWITCHES 
MAINTAINED 


The demand for time switches, which led 
originally to the establishment of your com- 
pany, has been well maintained and the com- 
pany continues to be one of the leaders in 
this field. An extensive tour was undertaken 
recently by our sales manager to India and 
Australia with a view to further investiga- 
tion of new markets and the consolidation of 
old. The company’s products appear to be 
well received, and Australia in particular, 
where import restrictions have now been 
eased, is a substantial market for Venner 
specialities. 


Shareholders may have noticed the new 
flashing beacons on zebra crossings and will 
be interested to learn that the major part of 
the installations throughout the country are 
being furnished by the company. 


PROGRESS IN ACCUMULATOR FIELD 


The accumulator has made considerable 
progress during the year and despite heavy 
development charges has made a small con- 
tribution to the profit. The company has 
every reason to be proud of its work in what 
is now seen to be a major technical develop- 
ment destined in this country, as it already 
does in the USA, to play an important part 
in specialised applications where weight and 
space are important. 


Recent applications of standard produc- 
tions embodying the accumulator are to be 
found on aircraft of British Overseas Airways 
and British European Airways. Much pro- 
totype development work is being done 
which should in due course extend the field 
of application considerably. 


ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of electronic development 
covered by the wholly owned subsidiary, 
Venner Electronics Limited, good headway 
has been made. Electronic aids for the 
whaling industry have been developed suc- 
cessfully, together with transmitting equip- 
ment for safety at sea, and experimental work 
in the field of remote switching by radio 
frequency is receiving attention. This work, 
together with the development of the accu- 
mulator, takes your company into entirely 
new markets, and exemplifies the policy of 
your board to expand the interests of your 
company into fields other than time switches. 


PARKING METERS 


During the year your directors formed the 
view that sooner or later there would arise a 
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demand for parking meters in this country. 
The company was able to conclude an agree- 
ment with American interests for the exclu- 
sive right to manufacture and sell in this 
country and the world, excluding the 
American continent, one of the best known 
and widely used parking meters in the USA, 
of which several hundred thousand are in 
satisfactory service. As and when conditions 
permit in this country and abroad, your com- 
pany will be well equipped to enter this field, 
for which their plant is very suitable and for 


which they have the appropriate distribution 
facilities. 


BUDGET ENCOURAGEMENT 


The recent Budget contains much to 
encourage the company in further develop- 
ment. The relief in income tax, small as it 
is, is welcome. The reinstatement of initial 
allowances on new plant is a distinct help to 
the provision of new plant to keep the factory 
up-to-date, and enable low cost production to 
be achieved. So also is the abandonment at 
the end of this calendar year of the excess 
profits levy which bore so hardly on your 
company, related as it was to years when the 
company was labouring under governmental 
restrictions imposed in the critical years of 
electricity shortage. If present trends con- 
tinue and there is no recurrence of punitive 
taxation, the future can be viewed with re- 
strained optimism, though any definite fore- 
cast in the world conditions obtaining today 
would obviously be impossible to make and 
unwise to attempt. 


The shareholders will, I am sure, wish to 
join the directors in conveying to the staff 
and employees their appreciation of another 


year of progress, and their thanks to all who 
have co-operated. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS 


INCREASED CIRCULATIONS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Odhams Press, Limited, was held on June 
30th in London, Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA 
(chairman), presiding. ' 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Our net profit of £1,034,180, after taxation, 
has increased by £97,000. This, I think, may 
be accepted as a satisfactory result. 


In times of inflationary values, such as 
have been experienced during recent years, 
replacement costs have not been covered by 
depreciation allowances on prewar capital 
costs. The wisdom of conserving the com- 
pany’s resources will, therefore, be obvious. 


The directors recommend an increase of 
5 per cent in the final ordinary dividend. 


Your directors have decided that the sum 
of £1,269,000 out of reserves should be capi- 
talised by converting the existing 4s. units 
into units of 10s. each in order to bring the 
issaed ordinary share capital of the company 
more into line with the actual capital 
employed in the business. I think you will 
agree that the prudent policy pursued during 
recent years has been justified and that the 
reorganisation of our ordinary share capital 
is now timely and appropriate. 

The trading results so far this year have 
been satisfactory, but many problems are 
likely to arise in the near future, including 
that of sponsored television, which will 
— the competition in the advertising 


The report and accounts, together with the 
special resolution relating to the increase of 
capital and the capitalisation of reserves were 

vad ; ty. 


THE CLAN LINE STEAMERS LIMITED 
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POLICY OF PREPAREDNESS 
LORD ROTHERWICK ON WAGE COSTS 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Clan Line Steamers Limited was held 
on July Ist in London. 


The Rt Hon Lord Rotherwick (the chair- 
man) in the course of his speech said: I 
would like to place on record our apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the mbhabi- 
tants of Borve when our vessel the Clan 
Macquarrie went ashore on the Isle of Lewis, 
not only for the able assistance they gave in 
the actual rescue operations, but also for their 
generous treatment of the captain and crew 
when they were landed. I am sure you would 
like me also to express your gratitude to and 
admiration for the coastguard crew from 
Stornoway who transported the life-saving 
equipment eighteen miles across open moor- 
land in sleet and snow lashed by a wind which 
was recorded as having reached 112 miles per 
hour. It was found impossible to rig the 
breeches-buoy during the hours of darkness, 
but once contact was made the entire crew 
of sixty-six men were taken off in two hours 
forty minutes. This record will be hard to 
beat. 


NEW DELIVERIES DELAY 


The delivery dates of some of our new 
ships have been put back by as much as 
twelve months from the original estimate, due 
almost entirely to the shortage of steel plates. 
We are told in the House of Commons that 
steel allocations to shipyards have been in- 
creased by 5 per cent, but unfortunately no 
mention is made of the fact that deliveries, 
which after all are what really matter, are 
anything from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
short of the allocation. Not only do we lose 
the benefit of these ships, but in a period of 
rising costs the delay adds considerably to 
the price we have to pay. 


TAXATION 


I am deeply concerned about the long- 
term replacement position, for so long as 
shipbuilding costs continue to rise the excess 
cost of replacement has to be found out of 
taxed income. Although initial allowances 
are a useful immediate contribution, they are 
no more than an interest-free temporary. loan 
and furthermore, as we have seen, they lack 
permanency. . Por this reason I welcome any 
reduction in taxation, and the present Budget 
iS a step in the right direction. 


DIVIDEND AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


This year the proposed dividend has been 
increased to an equivalent of 20 per cent on 
capital of £1,200,000 costing net £130,500. 
I must make it quite clear to you, however, 
that future dividends will depend entirely on 
the profits earned and, if you remember that 
large sums for replacement have to be pro- 
vided out of taxed income, you will appre- 
ciate that, although your directors hope to 
maintain the 20 per cent rate, it is not by 
any means certain that they will be able so 
to do. In connection with replacement I 
must add that the question of new construc- 
tion is under constant consideration and it 
may well be necessary to modify our plans, 
particularly if prices continue to rise. 


the 
oducing countries have a surplus or if 
todos pecdindiaar ie he it sone ek 


of depleting their natural resources. In prac. 
tice I very much doubt if this will happen 
as We are meeting increased compet:tion from 
the e ing countries, particularly 
Germany Japan, and as their exports 
increase so they will be able to obiaia , 


greater share of the available raw material. If 
we do not obtain more materials the pro- 
ducing countries will have less sterling avail. 
able for the hase of our manu(actured 


goods and, $s the cost of such goods falls, 
they must buy less. It is obvious there will 
be some fall in cost as the lower priced raw 
materials are used in production, but that 
is only one element of cost, the other is 
wages. The natural tendency would be 
for wage rates to fall as the purchasing 
power of money increases, but there is no 
indication of such a trend and, therefore, 
unless we can obtain an increase in the 
amount of work for each pound of wages paid 
there will be a reduction in the volume of 
our exports and a decline in the amount of 
shipping space required. 

From my remarks it could be inferred that 
I view with disfavour falling commodity 
prices, Nothing could be further from the 
truth. What I fear is that this desirable 
movement may be unjustified and that we 
may be forced once again to devalue sterling, 
thereby increasing commodity prices and 
restart the i i iral with wage in- 
creases always tending to lag behind the 
increase in cost of living. Surely it is 
better to increase our production by giving 
iricentives and abandoning restrictive prac- 
tices. If we have any surplus labour we can 
use it so easily to improve our standard of 
living by creating better conditions in the 
home, factory workshop. 

High taxation is crippling incentive. | 
think there is good reason to give 4n indi- 
vidual more than an equal share if through 
his efforts he develops a product or an idea 
which makes a contribution towards the 
wealth of his country. 


My- company has always been receptive to 
new ideas, at I propose during the current 
year to intensify the work on research. As 
the members of our own staffs afloat and 
ashore may well be able to contribute useful 
ideas, I hope to be able to introduce a scheme 
whereby some financial reward wil! be given 
to the originator of a mew idea capable of 
commercial exploitation and particulacly if it 
can be exploited abroad. 

We can improve our eng p a 
material] i ter freedom 
trade whi tier ammeter rent and Empire, 
and I feel that every effort must be made (0 
obtain the assistance of our partners. At the 
present time America is dependent on (nada 
for supplies of certain raw materials. As 4 
result, in trade negotiations, Canada h» beet 
able to insist that America should ccept 
partly fabricated instead of the simple 
raw materials. Im these circumstances It 
appears to me that we might, throu:) the 
agency of our Canadian friends, encourage 
the Americans to accept more of our ‘anu- 
factured goods. If this result could be 
achieved I should hope that any add ‘onal 
dollars earned would be used for investment 
in Canada, for we are ing far behind m 
supplying capital for the ¢ development 
of resources in a country with such potcatial 


, Opportunities. 


COMPANY WELL EQUIPPED 


I am sorry that I must end with a note of 
qualified caution. As mentioned in the direc: 
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ys’ report, we experienced a slackening in 
ae demand for space during the latter 


of the financial year, with @ consequent - 
yon in the rate Of profit earned. There are 
gloomy prophecies of what will happen if the 
world settles down to @ period of peace. 
Although I appreciate the position, I am not 
prepared to accept this view, for slumps are 
created in the main by a sufficient number of 
believing that there will be a slump. 


Piecies to adopt a policy of preparedness ; 
ready to conserve if the need should arise, 
but always on the look-out for an opportunity 
to advance. In a world where all could use 


more goods, it will surely be a terrible con- 
demnation of our economic system if we 
cannot maintain a high level of employment. 
If we create the right goods at the right price 
there will be a demand for our products, and 
] am satisfied that this company is well 
equipped to maintain its position, although 
we must not forget the dangers of subsidised 
foreign competition, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the extraordinary general meeting the 
board's capitalisation and bonus issue 
proposals were approved. 


HIELD. BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


COMPANY’S SILVER JUBILEE 


SPECIAL BONUS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


AND EMPLOYEES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Hield Brothers Limited, was held at Briggella 
Mills, Bradford, on Jume 30th, Mr David H. 
Hield (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

] have pleasure in submitting the accounts 
of the company for the year ended March 31, 
1953, showing a net profit of £126,242 after 
making full provision for taxation of £218,376. 

In spite of adverse conditions our Canadian 
branch made a profit last year, but I regret 
to say that trading conditions for any Cana- 
dian producing unit remain difficult owing to 
the devalued £ and low Canadian import 


duties. I am happy to report that our English 
mills have run full time throughout the year. 
We have had the advantage of a rising market 
for woo! from our stocktaking basis at March 
31, 1952, when wool touched a very low point. 
Our policy continues to be to give the best 
competitive value we cam to our customers, 


and today we have an order book which is as 
great in volume as it Was @ year ago. 


SURVEY OF PROGRESS 


_ This year we completed 25 years as a public 
Company, and it is interesting to survey the 
progress made. Our sharehelders have pro- 


vided in all £577,000, including premium on 
hare capital. Today our balance sheet shows 
het liquid assets of £952,882, apart from the 
value of fixed assets represented by six fully 
‘quipped mills. During this period we have 
Paid out {503,498 (gross) to our preference 
shareholders and £795,350 (gross) to our ordi- 
hary shareholders. During the same period 
ey nd Revenue has claimed from us 
4.9703 26 

: The reserves which figure in our accounts 
rt Tully employed in the financing of the 
ay 1 am hoping the time will come 


7 it will be convenient to capitalise some 
cI fool reserves, but for the moment we do 
eal ‘ce! such action would be exPedient, as 
he value ‘ have again risen sharply this year, 
terre AY still need to call upon these 
“serves to meet the consequences of any fall. 


ANALYSIS OF EACH £1 OF SALES 


In considering the figures which I have put 
before you, some of which will seem big as 
compared with our nominal issued capital, I 
want to emphasise that they should be related 
to turnover. The margins in this trade can 
be very narrow at times. For instance, in the 
financial year to March 31, 1952, we find that 
each {£ of sales represented: 








5. ¢é. 

UND iy Sint cmcesk cass sctabee shame ee 
Wages, salaries and pensions ......... a 2 
Services, supplies and expenses ...... aoe 
Outside commission ..................... 9 
MNONE Soo ioc cee 2 
18 il 

IE ec ee io 8 
SR I non Silda Sic enicads aut ed 3 
Surplus retained in business ......... 2 
£1 0 0 





We feel that twenty-five years of success- 
ful progress deserves to be recognised in a 
practical way to both operative and share- 
holder, and as it coincides with a profitable 
year’s results the directors have distributed a 
special bonus based on- length of service to 
every employee of the company, the total 
amount of which is approximately £25,000, 
and now recommend a special bonus to ordi- 
nary shareholders this year of 25 per cent 
over and above the dividend of 25 per cent. 


Everyone in this business works hard, and 
we shall continue to do our best in the future 
to improve on the record of achievement of 
the last 25 years which I have so briefly set 
before you. 


The report was adopted. 


WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON, LIMITED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Worthington-Simpson, Limited, was held 
on July 2nd in London, Mr John Southern 
(managing director) presiding in the absence 
through indisposition of Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE (the chairman). 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for 1952: 


I am very pleased to submit to you again 
a most satisfactory report and statement of 
accounts in respect of the year under review. 
The progress of the company has continued 
and the output for the year 1952 was again 
higher than that for the previous year. The 
trading profit at £691,715 shows an increase 
on the 1951 figure of £97,761, and a net 
profit on the year of. £239,603 is shown 
against £217,363 for 1951. 

In spite of the heavy rate of taxation, 
including £63,500 for excess profits levy, the 
accounts show an improved financial position 
over the previous year. 

Our order book at April 30, 1953, is still 
at a high level and slightly higher than the 
corresponding period a year ago. Our heavy 
engineering side is assured of a steady load 
for the next two or three years. Incoming 
business for our smaller trade lines of pumps 
has eased in recent months, largely due to 
import restrictions abroad. The home 
demands have kept up reasonably well. 

The commitments for capital expenditure 
amounting to £68,283 are about the same as 
last year, largely because we have not yet 
received delivery of the machine tools on 
order at that time. 

It is proposed to distribute a share bonus 
of one new 10s. ordinary share for every 11 
ordinary shares held. 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on June 30th in London. 


Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: Viscount Weir 
of Eastwood is by his own desire retiring 
from the board of your company, of which 
he has been a director since January, 1939. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of express- 
ing the gratitude of my colleagues and myself 
for the help and advice which he has so 
readily made available to us and which his 
long experience in many industrial spheres 
has made so valuable during both the late 
war and the difficult years which followed it. 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW 


It is with pleasure that I record that Sir 
Andrew Agnew this year completes fifty years 
of service with your company and its asso- 
ciates. He started handling Shell affairs in 
Singapore in 1903. In 1922 he was appointed 
a director of your company and since 1935 
has been a managing director: The honour 
of Knighthood was conferred upon him in 
1938. During World War II he was chair- 
man of the Petroleum Board which handled 
the problem of maintaining petroleum sup- 
plies. We all hope that Sir Andrew will 
continue to give your company the benefit of 
his long and varied experience for many 
years to come. 


You will be glad to hear that the Hon 
Peter Samuel, who has been a director of 
your company since 1937, has recently been 
elected to the boards of the Shell and Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum Companies, in which capa- 
city his wide knowledge of banking and 
finance will become more closely available to 
the affairs of our group. Major Samuel 
served in the Middle East during the war and 
was awarded the Military Cross for gailantry 
in action at the Battle of Alamein. He comes 
from a family with a tradition of service to 
your company. You will remember that his 
grandfather, the first Viscount, was not only 
its founder but was for many years its chair- 
man, whilst his father, the second Viscount 
Bearsted, was also chairman for many years. 


SIR FRANCIS HOPWOOD 


There is one other matter that has occurred 
since the publication of my statement and 
that is the honour of Knighthood conferred 
upon one of our managing directors, the Hon 
Francis Hopwood. I am sure you will desire 
to add your congratulations to those of the 
board. It is undoubtedly a well-deserved 
reward for his leadership with the other man- 
aging directors of the group and, as in the 
case of those of us who have been similarly 
honoured, we may perhaps also look upon it 
as a recognition of our group’s contribution 
to the national effort. That it comes in 
Coronation year is all the more pleasing. 


On the proposition of the chairman, 
seconded by Sir Andrew Agnew, CBE, the 
report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the retiring directors, the Hon 
Peter Samuel, MC, TD, the Hon’ Randal H. 
Viviag Smith and Sir Kenneth B. Harper. 
were re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Turquand, Youngs and 
Company, was fixed. 

The Rt Hon. Viscount Knollys, KCMG, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 

Mr A. E. D. Anderson seconded the vote 
and it was unanimously accorded, a brief 
acknowledgment by the chairman concluding 
the proceedings. 





GODFREY PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
26th in London. 

Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The profit after deducting taxation shown 
as attributable to the group is £430,844, as 
against £650,361. Last year I referred to the 
various difficulties that we should have to 
face with increased cost of raw materials and 
wages both here and overseas and with drastic 
governmental restrictions on our import trade 
into Australia. 


LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


As I forecast, margins of profits have 
dropped both at home and overseas and fresh 
markets which have been found to replace 
other markets where our sales have become 
restricted have not shown equally good 
returns, It is some consolation, however, 
that although we have not been able to main- 
tain the profit shown on our world-wide 
trading, we were able in 1952, taking all our 
factories together, to manufacture and sell 
almost the identical volume of tobacco goods. 
After’ the transfer to “capital reserve” of 
approximately £120,000 and the payment of 
preference dividends, including £14,767 
arrears payable on the “B” preference, and 
if confirmed by this meeting a totalled ordi- 
nary dividend of 15 per cent for the year, the 
carry forward will be imcreased from 
£1,961,000 to £2,025,000. 


It is mever easy to forecast trading results 
where we manufacture and sell under so many 
varying conditions. The cost of our raw leaf 
shows no tendency to fall and in most of the 
markets continues to rise. As competition 
becomes more intense both at home and 
abroad so increased expense becomes neces- 
sary in the presentation and advertising of 
our products. Although the restrictions on 
imports into Australia have been slightly 
relaxed, we shall only be able to import into 
that market 30 per cent of the cigarettes 
shipped there in the fiscal year 1950-51 ; this 
not only seriously affects our manufacturing 
profits in England, but also, by reducing the 
quantity of goods available for distribution 
in Australia by our Australian company, 
increases the overhead factor in their cost of 
distributing their own manufactures. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1953 


There has been a tendency throughout the 
world for money to become tighter, and the 
first to suffer are those who specialise in high- 
class quality lines. Your group, through its 
subsidiaries, has always enjoyed a relatively 
large share of this semi-luxury trade, and it 
is inevitably suffering as a consquence. In 
all these circumstances it is, I fear, too much 
to hope that we shall be able in 1953 to main- 
tain our profits even at the reduced 1952 rate ; 
should these fears be well founded, then the 
board will have to consider carefully whether 
they can recommend the maintenance of the 
ordinary dividend at the ‘present rate. 


Your board’s policy in extending its activi- 
ties by the formation of manufacturin’ com- 
panies throughout the Empire has been fully 
justified and all its overseas companies are 
happily thriving. I would particularly like 
to congratulate the Indian board on the great 
progress they made last year. I am glad to 
be able to report that the excellent relations 
that have always existed between the manage- 
ments and employees in all our factories are 
still maintained and I should like to send to 
all our people both at home and overseas the 


thanks of this meeting for their continued 
loyal support. 


The report was adopted. 


GEORGE WIMPEY & 
CO., LIMITED 


HUGE HOME PROGRAMME 
EXECUTED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of George Wimpey & Co., Limited, was held 
on July Ist in London. 


Sir Godfrey Mitchell (the chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Aided by particularly good contracting 
weather, your company has, once again, made 
a considerable advance in the volume of work 
carried out during 1952. Throughout the 
United Kingdom a huge programme of 
building, civil and mechanical engineering 
work of every description has been success- 
fully carried out, while our overseas activities 
have made a contribution very substantially 
in excess of any previous year. 


Perhaps the major development in our 
ever-expanding overseas interests was the 
commencement of the new 5-million ton oil 
refinery and oil port at Aden for the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. We are joint con- 
tractors for this huge project, estimated to 
cost about 50 million pounds, with our 
American friends, Middle East Bechtel 
Corporation. 


After reviewing in detail the progress of 
the company’s other world-wide interests, the 
statement continues : 


At home we have once again been in the 
forefront of the Housing Programme, having 
handed over some 10,000 dwellings during 
the year. 


The extension of our “No-Fines” con- 
crete technique to the Construction of multi- 
storey ‘flats has been most successful, and has 
aroused considerable interest. 


We have been very busy throughout the 
year on our contracts for the oil companies. 
At Grangemouth, building and civil engineer- 
ing work continued, and at the Isle of Grain 
an immense amount of fabrication and 
installation of refinery plant and equipment 
has been carried out. 


A considerable volume of building, civil 
and mechanical engineering has been 
executed at the great new chemical works at 
Ellesmere Port. 


We have maintained our excellent progress 
in the construction of the Tunnels at Meig 
and Luichart for the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board. Although there was 
a scarcity of civil engineering projects of 
magnitude we have, nevertheless, carried out 
a wide diversity of contracts which, although 
individually not of great size, have amounted 
in the aggregate to a substantial proportion 
of our turnover. 


The profits have risen from £540,000 in 
1951 to £1,800,000 in 1952. It may be of 
interest to mention that our net profit before 
tax of £1,800,000 represerts 3.8 per cent on 
the value of £47 million of work carried out. 

It is proposed to pay a dividend of 7} per 
cent on our ordinary shares and to issue to 
ordinary shareholders 50,000 5 per cent 
redeemable second cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each as a bonus, on the basis of 
one preference share for every twenty 
ordinary shares held. 


Looking to the future, we have made a 
good start on a programme of work which 
promises to exceed all previous records, and 
although in this industry it is dangerous to 
prophesy, I am confident that we may look 
forward to a year of continued progress. 


The report was adopted. 
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GREEN, HEARN & 
COMPANY 


The fifteenth annual general mecting o 
Green, Hearn & Company, Limited, Was 
held on June 30th in London, Mr Michael 
Marks (one of the joint managing directors) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circy. 
lated statement: 


Your company’s splendid record in show. 
ing a substantial annual increase in sales over 
the past years was not maintained during the 
year in consequence of the retarding factors 
to which your attention was drawn last year. 
In the circumstances you will doubtless agree 
that our earnings, which for 1952 amounted 
to £92,100, bear a satisfactory comparison 
with those of 1951, at £113,147. 


Our current trading results show a com. 
parative increase in turnover and’ in earnings 
and it is hoped that, subject only to any 
recurrence of world-wide trading difficulties, 
your directors next year will be able to report 
a resumption of the continued expansion 
which has been indicated in successive 
preceding years. ~ ; 

The high reputation for quality and value 
which. Lyndale Coats atid ‘Suits have attained 
ensures that any general rise in public con- 


sumption will be accompanied by an 
increased demand the company’s 
products. 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 32} per cent approved. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the board’s capitalisation proposals 
and bonus issue of one new 2s. ordinary 
share for each three ordinary shares held 
was approved. 





HIGHAMS, LIMITED 


TURNOVER FULLY MAINTAINED 


The forty-fifth ordinary general mecting 
of Highams, Limited, was held on July Ist 
in London, Mr Eli Higham (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement ; 


It has been a difficult year for textiles 
generally, almost amounting to a minor slump 
in the summer of 1952. In spite of this tt 
is most gratifying to have been able to show 
an increased profit. 


The year’s result justifies to a large extent 
the confidence which I expressed last year, 4 
confidence which was based on two mai 
facts, one, that we are a vertical combine, 
producing household necessities as opposed 
to luxuries, and secondly, that they did not, 
in the main, attract purchase tax. 


Your board recommend a final dividend 
of 124 per cent and a bonus of 5 per cent, 
thus equalling last year’s distribution oi 27} 
per cent. 


The finances of your company are in 3 
healthy state, turnover has been fully main- 
tained and the stock is at the minimum level 
required for normal trading. 


Developments of a far-reaching charactet 
have been planned during the year under re 
view, the cost of which will amount to almost 
£150,000. 


I see no reason why I should not be rea 
sonably optimistic about the year in front of 


us, but one must always bear in mind the 
effect which a fall in value of raw materials 
can have on the trading profit ; there ‘5 0° 
doubt that the tendency of values 1s 1 4 


downward direction. 
The report was adopted. 
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WATE R « ESSE NTIAL FOR civi LIZATI ©] N From the very beginning of civilization, the well-being of 





all peoples has depended upon the availability of clean, fresh water. Today adequate 
quantities of drinkable water are of increasing importance for domestic, industrial and 
agricultural activities. As this basic condition cannot always be met on the spot, the 
necessity often arises to build water plants at a distance from towns and villages for 
rovision of a pi supply. 

eae again, the ae of the Mannesmann Steel Tube have opened up new 
opportunities, That is why extended piping systems made up of Mannesmann steel 
tubes are being operated in so many areas throughout the world. 
Mannesmann design, manufacture and install: 
Long-Distance Water Transmission Lines, made up of 
Seamless or Welded Steel Spigot & Faucet Tubes 

rvice Connections and Plumbing Systems 
ands Pipes and Penstocks, made up of Seamless or Welded Steel Tubes 


MANNESMANN-EXPORT cusn DUSSELDORF 








DESIGNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

AND ENGINEERS TO 
THE IRON AND STEEL, 
GAS, CHEMICAL, 
PETROLEUM AND OILS 


AND FATS INDUSTRIES 
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With over fifty years experience in the design, 
manufacture and erection of process plant and 
equipment these two companies have expanded 
their business in every continent. 

The Power-Gas Corporation Limited have recently 
completed the construction of the largest fertiliser 
factory in India and one of the numerous gas plant 
installations on hand is an extension to the largest 
gas works in the world. 

Amongst their other activities Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease & Company have been entrusted with the 
design and manufacture of twenty blast furnaces 
in the last ten years, including one at present in the 
design stage which will be the world’s Jargest. 
They are represented by subsidiary companies in 


Australia, South Africa, Canada and France. 
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UZ oe ste A problem always confronting 
ZZ Se national advertisers is... which com- 
ge - as you have never enjoyed it So 


before. Large 3/2, Junior 1/10. 
From all good shops. 


p ENT a vigorous complex- rate ai , 
ion to a We ; mper. ather toilet luxuries 
n to a world that RUNgRS ho inclode Shaving Sticks, After 
: Shave Talc, solid and liquid 
Leather After Shave Lotion Brilliantines ami the famous 
and enjoy feeling clean shaved Imperial Leather toilet soap. 


on face values. Use Imperial 


—issons advertisers with a guide to media i 
Cusson IMPERIAL LEATHER planning—QUANTUPLICATION— Be 






Toilet Luxuries 









































BANK 


THE. BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


OF 


NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited ability in New Zealand) 


Hons Ohcn s 
New Zealand. 
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bination of the leading national daily 
newspapers nill carry my advertinng 
to the largest possible market at the 
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most économic cost. 


The DAILY HERALD now presents es - 
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a series of tables based on recent 
mae surveys which show for 20 com- 
modity groups the total market 
reached by any combination of the 


leading national dailies and what it 
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costs to reach that market. soos 
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Quantuplication. is something new in 
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advertising economics. The name has ie 
been coined to describe the overlap oS 
involved at all stages when five daily 
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newspapers are considered —up to 
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and including quintuplication. 
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If you are in any way concerned with 
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advertising in the national press, 






Quantuplication must interest you. A 





copy will be sent on application to: 











BE. H. HULL, 













ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR 





DAILY HERALD 


ACRE HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Sellthe (¢? man atthe top! 
* oo P 
Wherever he is 
he can open the 
door to your 
company or 
products 


Reach him 
in over 100 countries 
through TIME International 


Tue people who can open and develop markets 
for your company or products abroad can be reached more 
certainly and consistently through TIME INTERNATIONAL than 
any other international publication. TIME INTERNATIONAL 
is published in English in four separate editions. These are read 
every week by more than 1,700,000 important people in over 
100 countries outside the U.S.A. ‘Ninety-two in every hundred 
TIME INTERNATIONAL subscribers hold influential positions 
in business, government and the professions. These people, 
whose opinions and decisions shape the trading policies of 
industry, commerce and government, are the people who 
mean business in the world. An advertisement campaign 
in TIME INTERNATIONAL Editions will give them good 
reasons for talking business with you. 

Youcan buy advertising space in all four editions— 
TIME Atlantic, TIME Canadian, TIME Pacific and TIME Latin 
American—or only in the editions that cover the-areas in which 
you are most interested. Full details from: The Advertisement 
Director, Time International, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 


ATLANTIC PACIFIC 
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¢ the design ond manufacture of 


POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES, 

for LAND and MARINE USE, 

aud of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION 
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| has a world eminence created 
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Most of the major developments in modern power station 
and marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 
Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
Bury Felt is a remarkably versatile material. It can be hard temperatures in general use. ) 
enough to be diecut, chiseled or machined for industrial purposes | 
—or soft enough to be made into ladies slippers. In the fashion | 
salons for handbags, belts and accessories: in the engineering | 
shop for gaskets, filters, buffing rollers and shock absorbers: in 





Britain's key industries as well as in Britain’s loveliest homes— 
Bury Felts are hard at work. 
Can Felt help you ? Send your enquiries to | The Weir Organisation: 
BURY FELT MAN esoer nine COMPANY LIMITED | pon icant erg igs lang atm ange sen 
HUDCAR MILLS: BURY:LANCS ; : 


LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 
London Office: 3 Snow Hill, London EC | Cen. 4448 
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can figure 


in your calculations 





THE ULTRAMATIC FRIDEN CALCULATOR 
is really essential for work in which a good many intricate 
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POINTS WORTH NOTING — calculations have to be made quickly, easily and with 
Individual Products - Automatic Decimal absolute accuracy. 
Point in Quotient « Accumulated Products Supplies are still limited so it is advisable to write or - tele- 


Automatic Division Alignment - Constant 


for full details and free demonstration, 
Multipliers « Automatic Divisor. phone straightaway 


BULMERS (Calculators) LIMITED - 7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - Telephone: CENtral 3611 
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Landmark in | resin development 
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Resins have long been important raw materials for the 
manufacture of paints, lacquers and other surface coatings. Originally, 
only natural gums and resins extracted from trees were available. 

Then the first synthetic resins were discovered, bringing not only the 

Ve advantage of increased and steady supply, but many qualitative advantages 
also. Now comes a further important advance in synthetic resin 
development —Epikote Resins, the reward for years of research 

by Shell in this field. Epikote Resins make possible the production of 
coatings which combine toughness, flexibility and adhesion to give finishes 
hard-wearing to a degree never before achieved. Their use can 

confer an extended working life and prolonged good appearance 

on a vast range of industrial and domestic equipment. 
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Epikote Resins from Shell Chemicals 





SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


